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THE  POSITION  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EAST. 


HE  solidarity  of  civilized  nations  is  now  so  established 


JL  a fact,  that  no  apology  seems  to  be  needed  for  intro- 
ducing into  the  pages  of  an  American  Review  a discussion  of 
the  problem  which  now  confronts  England  in  the  East,  and 
upon  the  solution  of  which  her  prosperity  and  even  her  very  ex- 
istence as  a Great  Power  would  appear  to  depend.  As  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Christian  community  it  was  noted  that  “ when 
one  member  suffered,  all  the  members  suffered  with  it,”  so 
in  the  federation  of  nations,  already  to  some  extent  a fait 
accompli , what  injuriously  affects  one  affects  all — a single  ner- 
vous system  thrills  throughout  the  entire  body  politic — and  the 
well-being  of  England  could  not  receive  a blow  without  the 
effects  being  felt  in  much  serious  injury  to  interests  of  various 
kinds  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Taking  the  broadest  view  possible  of  the  position  of  England 
in  the  East,  and  of  all  conceivable  solutions  of  the  problem  in- 
volved in  it,  we  have  to  begin  by  admitting  that,  logically,  two 
grand  alternatives  present  themselves  to  the  mind  for  consider- 
ation, viz.,  (i)  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
until  it  passes  gradually  into  something  stabler  and  better';  and 
(2)  the  withdrawal  altogether  from  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
undertaken,  the  evacuation  of  Hindustan  by  the  British  forces 
and  the  British  Government,  the  delivery  of  India’s  future  into 
its  own  hands,  and  complete  retirement  of  England  from  the 
position  which  she  has  assumed  and  still  occupies. 

The  latter  alternative  is  not,  as  might  perhaps  be  thought,  a 
mere  logical  conception,  a possibility  to  be  admitted  in  reason- 
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ing  and  then  put  aside  altogether — it  is  a solution  which  has 
advocates  in  England,  not  very  numerous  nor  influential  ones,  it 
is  true,  but  still  a certain  number  of  sturdy  and  determined 
advocates — persons  who  mean  what  they  say,  and  would  act 
upon  their  theory  if  they  had  the  chance  of  doing  so.  Their 
conviction  has  found  expression  in  the  pithy  and  pregnant 
phrase  of  “ Perish  India  !”  which  some  years  back  was  made 
the  watchword  of  a small  sect  of  philosophic  politicians,  chiefly 
of  the  economical  school,  and  which,  echoing  through  the  coun- 
try from  end  to  end,  strangely  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  British 
people,  and  produced  a very  strong  and  decided  reaction.  At 
present,  altho  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  who 
raised  the  cry  have  changed  their  minds,  yet  the  public  senti- 
ment has  so  clearly  and  unmistakably  pronounced  itself  in  a 
contrary  sense,  that,  practically  speaking,  the  view  may  be  said 
to  be  in  abeyance,  the  policy  of  withdrawal  to  have  no  active 
advocates.  It  is  now  seen  and  felt  almost  universally,  first, 
that  we  have  obligations  to  our  own  countrymen  settled  in  India 
which  make  withdrawal  impossible  ; next,  that  we  have  obliga- 
tions to  the  various  native  races,  especially  to  those  who  have 
been  the  most  friendly  to  us,  which  we  cannot  renounce  ; thirdly, 
that  our  name  and  character,  our  prestige , and  so  our  power,  is 
bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  would 
suffer  irretrievably  by  its  loss.  We  could  afford  to  give  up  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  Greece,  because  they  were  so  small  a matter, 
and  Greece  so  weak,  that  our  motives  could  not  be  misconstrued 
— tho  even  that  small  retrocession  was  thought  by  some 
Continental  statesmen  to  indicate  that  we  were  “a  declining 
power” — we  cannot  afford  to  give  up  our  Indian  Empire, 
which  is  “ the  proudest  monument  of  the  political  genius  of  the 
English  race,  ’ ’ which  increases  our  population  five-fold,  doubles 
our  trade,  widens  immeasurably  our  ideas,  our  interests,  our 
links  with  the  future  and  with  the  past,  and  which  certainly  in 
the  eyes  of  other  civilized  nations  constitutes  one  of  our  main 
claims  to  be  viewed  as  among  the  very  first  of  existing  political 
powers,  and  entitles  us  to  take  rank  by  the  side  of  Rome  her- 
self in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  can  still  less  afford  to 
do  so  from  the  certainty  that,  however  we  might  protest  against 
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the  notion,  our  retirement  would  be  universally  ascribed  to  a 
consciousness  of  inability  to  maintain  our  position. 

An  additional  bar  to  the  step  suggested  was  created  three 
years  ago  by  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  of  the  style  and  title  of  “ Empress  of  India,”  amid  a 
vast  flourish  of  trumpets  and  an  amount  of  self-glorification  that 
was  in  thoroughly  bad  taste.  A nation  would  cover  itself  with 
ridicule  which  should  follow  up  such  a proceeding  as  this  with 
the  abolition  of  the  title  assumed  and  withdrawal  from  all  the 
responsibilities  implied  in  it. 

Practically,  therefore,  it  must  be  said,  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  nation,  and  indeed  of  all  reasonable  men,  the  alter- 
native of  withdrawal  from  India  is  an  impossible  one,  and  may 
be  treated  as  non-existent.  For  weal  or  woe,  for  good  or  evil, 
for  honor  or  dishonor,  the  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries must  be  maintained,  the  dominion  must  be  upheld  : ex- 
cepting at  the  point  of  the  sword  England  must  refuse  to  evac- 
uate the  position  which  she  holds  in  Asia,  and  must  spend  her 
last  shilling  and  sacrifice  her  last  man  to  retain  it. 

Thus  much  premised,  we  enter  upon  the  question  of  what 
that  position  is,  what  are  its  difficulties,  and  in  what  way  its 
maintenance  can  best  be  secured  under  existing  circumstances. 

And  first,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  two  countries 
which  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  problem  before  us,  the  British 
Islands  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  or 
“ Hither  India,”  on  the  other.  What  is  there  peculiar  or  ab- 
normal in  their  existing  relations  ? What  is  there  that  should 
create  any  “ difficulty”  at  all  in  those  relations  simply  contin- 
uing unaltered  for  any  given  period  ? What  is  there,  finally, 
that  should  constitute  that  “ difficulty”  so  grave  a one  as  to 
demand  the  best  attention  of  all  British  politicians,  and  to  gen- 
der its  discussion  and  consideration  a matter  of  interest  to  the 
entire  civilized  world  ? 

The  government  of  large  transmarine  dependencies  by  a 
distant  foreign  country  is  no  new  or  unheard-of  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  Carthage  for  several  centuries  bore 
rule  over  Sardinia,  Western  Sicily,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
great  part  of  Spain,  tho  her  own  proper  territory  was  con- 
fined within  the  small  space  known  in  modern  geography  as 
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the  Beylik  of  Tunis.  Rome,  long  before  she  became  possessed 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  maintained  an  African  dominion  which 
embraced  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algeria.  Genoa  and  Venice  in 
the  middle  ages  held,  respectively,  for  a considerable  period, 
large  territories  only  to  be  reached  by  sea,  while  each  of  them 
was  confined  at  home  to  a small  corner  of  Italy.  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  more  recent  times  had  Transatlantic  possessions  of 
enormous  extent,  which  they  held  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
and  which  seldom  gave  them  much  trouble. 

But  no  one  of  these  instances,  nor  even  that  of  Holland  at 
the  present  day,  which  is  far  more  near,  constitutes  anything 
like  a parallel  to  the  case  before  us.  England,  with  an  area  of 
122,000  square  miles,  has  taken  possession  of  a territory  esti- 
mated to  contain  1,484,000  square  miles,  or  one  more  than 
twelve  times  as  large.  With  a population  of  thirty-three  mil- 
lions she  has  undertaken  to  govern  and  control  a population 
variously  estimated  at  from  a hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hun- 
dred millions.1  These  two  hundred  millions  are  not  savages, 
not  ignoramuses,  not  weaklings,  but  the  inheritors  of  an  ancient 
civilization,  far  advanced  in  many  of  the  arts,  familiar  with  the 
use  of  modern  weapons  of  war,  and  containing  among  them 
many  races  of  first-rate  military  qualities.  England  has  ob- 
tained her  dominion  almost  wholly  by  conquest,  dispossessing 
of  power  those  to  whom  it  had  descended  from  their  ancestors 
for  at  least  several  hundred  years,  and  who  set  as  much  store 
by  the  exercise  of  power  as  any  known  people  of  any  time  or 
any  country.  She  is,  in  her  religion,  in  her  habits,  in  her  lan- 
guage, in  her  blood,  either  absolutely  alien  from  the  races  which 
she  has  undertaken  to  rule,  or  so  nearly  alien  as  to  be  viewed 
by  the  races  themselves  with  instinctive  and  extreme  aversion. 
She  has  colonized  the  country  only  to  an  infinitesimal  amount  ; 
and  tho  her  colonists,  who  have  transferred  their  capital  and 
their  families  to  a remote  region  with  her  sanction,  or  at  least 
with  her  connivance,  have  claims  upon  her,  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  for  support  and  protection,  and  would  seriously  tie  her 
hands  in  case  of  insurrection,  yet  they  are  too  few  to  make 

1 In  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  cxxxviii.  p.  347,  the  population  is  estimated  at 
“nearly  300  millions,”  but  the  200  millions  of  Mr.  Froude  (Princeton  Review. 
May,  1878)  is  probably  nearer  the  mark. 
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any  appreciable  addition  to  her  strength,  and  could  scarcely  be 
counted  on  to  raise  a regiment  if  danger  threatened.  Above 
all,  England  does  not  really  hold  under  her  own  sway,  as  many 
even  well-informed  persons  imagine,  the  entire  compact  mass 
of  the  peninsula  ; there  lie  interspersed  among  her  territories  a 
number  of  native  states,  some  wholly  independent,  some  (as 
the  phrase  is)  “ protected,”  but  all  really  outside  the  sphere  of 
her  rule,  secretly  or  openly  jealous  of  her  power,  and  requiring 
to  be  watched  continually  as  weak  points  in  the  existing  Indian 
system,  points  where  disturbances  may  any  day  break  out,  and 
a movement  originate  of  which  no  one  could  calculate  the  conse- 
quences. Her  position  is  geographically  like  that  of  Prussia,  while 
the  North  German  Bund  was  still  intact,  and  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Mecklenburg,  Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  etc.,  tho  enclaves 
within  her  territorial  limits,  were  separate  and  independent 
states,  generally  no  doubt  dominated  by  her  influence,  but  liable 
at  any  time  to  take  up  an  antagonistic  position,  never  wholly 
to  be  depended  on,  often  the  cause  of  serious  anxiety  and  even 
alarm.  It  is  as  if,  in  the  United  States,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Maine,  Vermont,  Arkansas,  were  independent  and  self- 
governing  communities,  each  with  its  own  army,  its  own  laws, 
its  own  fiscal  system,  and  the  American  government  possessed 
merely  a certain  amount  of  influence  in  these  states,  advised 
them,  admonished  them,  and  had  to  keep  itself  always  pre- 
pared, in  case  of  necessity,  to  coerce  them. 

And  here  let  it  be  remarked  that  such  coercion,  tho  it  may 
seldom  have  to  be  put  in  force,  has  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  the  means  for  making  it  effectual,  should  the  occa- 
sion for  employing  it  unhappily  arise,  have  to  be  permanently 
provided.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  is  the  financial  one.  India  has  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  paying  the  cost  of  her  administration,  and-  so  her 
debt  is  continually  on  the  increase.  The  main  charge  upon  the 
revenue  is  the  sum  necessary  to  keep  up  the  armed  force  ; and 
the  amount  of  this  force  has  to  be  determined,  not  so  much  by 
the  needs  of  frontier  defence,  or  the  numbers  wanted  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  order  in  British  provinces,  as  by  the 
consideration  of  the  strength  required  to  keep  in  check  the 
armies  of  the  native  princes.  India,  it  has  been  recently  shown, 
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maintains  a total  of  about  half  a million  soldier)’,  something 
more  than  three  fifths  of  whom  belong  to  the  native  princes. 
Roughly  one  may  say  that  the  British  Government  in  India  has 
to  keep  up  a force  of  nearly  200,000  men,  because  the  native 
states  choose  to  maintain  armies  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
300.000. 

These  native  states,  then,  situated  within  her  borders,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  position  of  England 
in  Asia.  It  might  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to  pick  quarrels  with 
the  states  severally,  and  within  a certain  space  of  time  to  con- 
quer them  and  annex  them.  It  would  be  a happy  change  for 
the  populations  of  the  states,  and  a grand  thing  for  civilization 
and  good  government  generally.  A thousand  cruel  tyrannies 
would  be  crushed,  ten  thousand  nameless  crimes  brought  to  an 
end,  a boon  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which 
can  scarcely  be  adequately  estimated.  But  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land are  tied  by  her  engagements.  With  whatever  conviction 
the  cry  of  “ perfide  Albion”  has  been  raised  from  time  to  time 
by  England’s  nearest  neighbor,  the  fact  is  that  England,  unlike 
Rome  and  most  conquering  countries,  does  feel  herself  fettered 
by  treaties  ; has  even  the  weakness  to  let  herself  be  actuated 
by  gratitude  ; and  will  for  long  years  be  precluded  from  bring- 
ing India  generally  under  her  yoke,  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaties  which  she  made  in  bygone  days  with  the  states  in 
question,  and  by  the  obligations  under  which  several  of  them 
laid  her  at  the  time  of  the  great  mutiny.  An  additional  force 
was  attached  to  these  obligations  by  the  terms  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria’s proclamation  as  Empress  of  India,  when  a pledge  was 
given  that  annexation  should  thenceforth  cease,  and  that  the 
entire  independence  of  the  existing  native  states  should  in  the 
future  be  strictly  respected. 

England’s  difficulties,  as  we  have  said,  are  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  existence  of  the  native  states  within  her  borders, 
which  need  constant  watching,  require  the  most  judicious  man- 
agement, largely  augment  the  cost  of  her  Indian  administra- 
tion, afford  a refuge  for  criminals,  and  maintain  an  image  of 
freedom  and  independence  before  the  eyes  of  the  subjugated 
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races  that  awakens  their  regrets,  keeps  alive  a spirit  of  discon- 
tent, and  so  endangers  tranquillity.  But  this  is  not  all.  Even 
apart  from  the  existence  of  these  states,  even  were  they  one 
and  all  absorbed,  the  task  of  ruling  India  would  still  be  no  easy 
one.  We  are  utter  aliens  from  those  over  whom  we  rule. 
Three  barriers — the  religious,  the  linguistic,  the  social — sepa- 
rate us.  We  have  done  but  little  towards  removing  these  bar- 
riers since  we  occupied  the  country.  They  still  exist,  and  two 
of  them  at  any  rate — the  religious  and  the  social — remain  almost 
in  their  original  force. 

When  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  fully  presented 
before  the  mind  ; when  it  is  seen  that  England,  with  a popula- 
tion of  thirty-three  millions,  undertakes  to  hold  in  subjection  a 
population  of  two  hundred  millions  ; that  of  these  two  hundred 
millions  all  but  a mere  handful  are  aliens  in  religion,  language, 
and  blood  ; that  fanaticism  is  rife  among  them,  and  the  yoke 
of  an  infidel  race  detested  ; that  there  has  been  no  fusion  of  the 
conquerors  with  the  conquered,  and  not  even  any  approach 
made  generally  to  free  social  intercourse  ; that  native  states 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  side  by  side  with  the  subjected 
districts  and  intermixed  with  them  ; that  these  states,  with 
their  independence,  have  been  permitted  to  retain  their  several 
armies  ; that  these  armies  conjointly  exceed  in  number  very 
considerably  the  military  force  maintained  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ; that  that  military  force  itself  is  composed  of  native 
troops  predominantly  ; that  England  lies  at  a distance  of  seven 
thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
and  cannot  send  reinforcements  to  her  Indian  army  in  less  time 
than  a month  or  six  weeks  ; when  this  condition  of  things  is 
understood  and  realized,  the  wonder  is  at  once  seen  to  be,  not 
that  the  situation  should  be  felt  to  involve  difficulty  and  perhaps 
danger,  but  that  England’s  domination  over  India  should  be 
maintained  for  a month,  for  a day,  for  an  hour  ! The  state  of 
things  which  we  have  shown  to  exist  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  issue  in  chronic  rebellion  or  revolt — it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  scarcely  a year  would  pass  without  an  out- 
break. In  fact,  India  has  enjoyed  for  above  twenty  years  abso- 
lute and  entire  tranquillity  ; there  has  been  neither  trouble  nor 
threat  of  trouble  excepting  upon  the  borders.  Two  hundred 
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thousand  soldiers — more  than  half  of  them  natives — have  main- 
tained internal  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  guarded  the  fron- 
tiers effectively — there  has  been  no  collision  with  any  of  the  na- 
tive states — a guilty  prince  has  now  and  then  been  arrested,  but 
without  armed  conflict — and  if  the  soil  is  volcanic,  at  any  rate 
the  volcano  has  slept  ; and  not  only  has  there  been  no  eruption, 
but  even  the  cloud  that  usually  floats  over  lava  fires  has  sunk 
down  and  disappeared. 

It  follows  to  consider  how  this  effect  has  been  produced. 
What  is  there  in  the  circumstances  of  India,  and  of  the  British 
position  there,  to  set  against  the  disruptive  forces  above 
enumerated,  and  so  far  forth  to  neutralize  them  that,  hitherto 
at  any  rate,  there  has  been  but  one  attempt  made  to  shake  off 
the  British  yoke,  and  that  attempt  a brief  and  thoroughly 
abortive  one  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  great  and  patent  fact  of  the 
ethnic  and  religious  diversities  which  sever  the  native  popula- 
tion of  India  into  distinct  sections,  intensely  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  more  mutually  hostile 
than  averse  to  a dominion  which  presses  on  all  alike.  The 
Hindoos  hate  the  Mohammedans  ; the  Mohammedans  recipro- 
cate the  feeling,  if  not  with  an  equality  of  bitterness,  yet  with  a 
hatred  which  contains  a large  element  of  contempt.  The  Sikhs 
regard  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  with  nearly  equal  dislike,  but 
their  aversion  to  the  former  is  tinged  with  fear,  and  is  therefore 
somewhat  more  intense.  The  Dravidian  “ Hill  Tribes”  cherish 
an  especial  hostility  towards  the  Hindoos  ; the  Parsees  despise 
all,  but  particularly  abominate  the  Mohammedans.  Only  in  a 
very  rare  and  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  would  it  be 
likely  that  even  any  two  sections  of  the  population  would  be 
induced  to  combine  in  an  effort  to  bring  British  rule  to  an  end  ; 
and  then  the  other  sections  might  be  relied  upon  to  take  the 
opposite  course.  When  the  strange  myth  of  the  “ greased 
cartridges”  united  the  two  main  races — the  Mohammedans  and 
the  Hindoos — against  us,  the  Sikh  population  immediately  ral- 
lied to  our  side,  and  was  ready  to  furnish  whatever  number  of 
men  was  required  to  put  down  the  mutiny. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  the  Hindoo  nation- 
ality, which  forms  considerably  more  than  half  the  population 
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of  the  peninsula,  is  for  the  most  part  of  a remarkably  quiet, 
gentle,  and  unwarlike  temperament.  Tho  not  wholly  devoid 
of  military  qualities  — for  it  fought  bravely  against  Alexan- 
der, it  offered  a considerable  resistance  to  the  Mussulman  in- 
vaders, and  it  still  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  recruits  required  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  our  native  regiments — yet  it  is  on  the 
whole  peaceful,  unambitious,  unenterprising.  It  contains  no 
doubt  a certain  number  of  unquiet  and  discontented  spirits — 
men  of  the  temper  of  Nana  Sahib — who,  given  an  opportunity, 
would  rise  against  the  Government,  and  if  the  struggle  once 
began,  would  carry  it  out  to  the  bitter  end,  exhibiting  in  their 
conduct  at  once  the  cunning  of  the  fox  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
tiger,  and  quite  prepared  to  suffer  death  if  they  failed  of  suc- 
cess : but  beyond  all  question  the  number  of  such  men  is  few. 
In  the  country  districts  they  scarcely  exist  : in  the  towns  they 
form  a small  and  ever  decreasing  minority,  since  the  wisdom 
of  the  Government,  which  has  opened  the  civil  service  to  na- 
tives, drafts  them  off  into  its  own  ranks,  and  turns  them  from 
enemies  into  supporters.  This  metamorphosis  may  not  take 
place  in  all  instances  ; but  it  is  certainly  of  frequent  occurrence  ; 
and  the  unquiet  element  in  Hindooism  is  in  this  way  continually 
diminishing,  the  proportion  of  educated  Hindoos  who  are  con- 
tent with  things  as  they  are,  tending  constantly  to  become  greater. 

Add  to  this  that  the  Hindoo  race  is  conscious  of  weakness. 
It  was  at  no  time  one  of  those  on  which  nature  has  set  a stamp 
of  superiority,  and  which  she  has  marked  out  for  high  and  great 
destinies.  We  must  attribute  its  original  conquest  of  the 
peninsula  rather  to  the  excessively  low  standard  of  physical  and 
intellectual  power  in  the  tribes  which  it  subjugated,  than  to  any 
high  development  of  mental  or  bodily  vigor  in  itself.  Climate, 
moreover,  was  against  it  ; and  within  a few  generations  of  the 
time  when,  bursting  from  the  mountain  barrier  in  the  north- 
west, it  spread  over  the  vast  Indian  plains,  such  vigor  as  it  had 
originally  possessed  was  sapped,  and  the  race  became  effeminate 
and  weak.  It  offered  itself  a ready  prey  to  conquerors.  We 
may  dismiss  as  fables  the  Indian  conquests  of  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramis,  of  Thothmes  and  Rameses  ; but  history  shows  that  from 
the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  at  any  rate,  there  was  never  an 
invader  of  the  region  that  did  not  find  it  easy  to  impose  his 
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yoke  on  the  gentle  and  apathetic  Hindoos.  Persians,  Greeks, 
Bactrians,  Scythians,  Mongols, Turks,  Afghans,  Englishmen,  had 
only  to  make  their  appearance  in  moderate  force,  and  subjuga- 
tion was  the  almost  immediate  consequence.  Sometimes  a decent 
resistance  was  made  ; but,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Mahratta 
power,  no  native  monarchy  was  able  long  to  maintain  itself  or 
to  acquire  any  considerable  reputation  between  the  time  of 
Chandrakupta  (B.C.  300)  and  that  of  Hyder  Ali  (a.D.  1770). 
Even  the  Mahratta  power,  the  sole  indication  of  military  and 
political  vigor  which  the  history  of  the  Hindoos  offers  in  the 
space  of  above  two  thousand  years,  had  but  a brief  existence, 
perishing  through  internal  divisions  after  the  space  of  about 
seventy  years.  Modern  Hindoos  have  few  traditions  of  na- 
tional glory,  or  even  of  a satisfactory  state  of  independence. 
It  is  sixty  years  since  the  Mahratta  power  was  crushed.  The 
bulk  of  the  Hindoo  race  has  almost  forgotten  that  they  were 
ever  their  own  masters,  and  entertains  no  nobler  aspiration 
than  the  wish  to  live  quietly  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labors. 

There  is  further  a general  feeling  among  all  classes,  and  all 
sections  of  the  population,  that  the  British  raj  has  merits  which 
entitle  it  to  respect,  and  that  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
any  other  which  might  replace  it  would  not  be  found  to  be  a 
greater  grievance,  more  generally  disagreeable  and  oppressive. 
No  one  in  India  doubts  that  the  existing  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  pure,  or  entertains  a suspicion  that  the  civil  magistrate 
will  favor  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor,  the  powerful  rather 
than  the  weak,  or  his  own  countrymen  rather  than  the  native  of 
whatsoever  race.  No  one  suspects  the  officials  of  peculation, 
of  taking  bribes,  or  of  unfairness  in  the  assessment  of  taxation. 
Orientals  readily  appreciate  even-handed  justice,  and  are  wont 
to  admire  a virtue  which  they  are  conscious  that  they  could 
never  practise.  They  feel,  moreover,  that  the  English  rule  is 
tolerant.  Every  previous  government  of  which  they  have  any 
recollection  has  persecuted  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  and  en- 
deavored to  crush  out  obnoxious  religions.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment alone  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  is  even  osten- 
tatiously impartial  in  the  attitude  which  it  holds  towards  the 
various  creeds  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  understood  that  in 
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putting  down  suttee,  infanticide,  and  other  similar  practices, 
the  government  has  been  guided  by  political  and  not  by  re- 
ligious motives.  Mohammedan,  Hindoo,  Sikh,  Parsee,  Bud- 
dhist, alike  feel  that  they  can  depend  on  the  entire  abstention 
of  all  British  officials  from  attempts  to  proselytize,  or  indeed  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  religious  opinions  of  those  whom 
they  govern. 

Thus,  partly  from  inertia,  partly  from  disunion,  but  perhaps 
mainly  from  a doubt  whether  they  would  improve  their  con- 
dition by  an  outbreak,  the  population  of  India — as  a whole — 
remains  tranquil  and  acquiesces  in  the  British  rule.  Petty  dis- 
orders and  occasional  crimes  alone  indicate  the  smothered  dis- 
content. Now  a fanatic  murders  a Governor-General,  or  a na- 
tive corps,  employed  on  a service  which  it  dislikes,  under  cover 
of  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  shoots  some  of  its  own 
officers  ; anon,  there  is  a Dacoitee  disturbance,  and  a bold  bandit 
attempts  to  obtain  a following  by  assuming  the  style  and  title 
of  “ Sivaji  the  Second.”  These,  however,  are  little  matters; 
no  general  rising  occurs  anywhere  ; the  spirit  of  rebellion 
sleeps  ; and  the  ordinary  observer  might  imagine,  as  he  does 
when  he  walks  upon  the  flanks  of  Etna,  that  all  was  assured  and 
safe  ; but  the  Indian  habitut  is  of  a different  opinion,  and  will 
tell  such  an  observer  to  distrust  appearances,  and  warn  him 
that 


“ incedit  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso.” 


Such,  in  outline,  is  the  general  condition  of  India  under 
British  rule,  and  such  are  the  primary  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  position  which  England  occupies  in  Asia.  Ethnic  differ- 
ence, religious  antagonism,  social  isolation,  the  natural  repug- 
nance of  the  conquered  towards  their  conquerors,  produce  a 
state  of  tension  and  general  uneasiness  which  is  to  some  extent 
allayed  and  kept  in  check  by  the  respect  in  which  the  conquerors 
are  held,  by  an  approval  of  the  principles  on  which  they  rule, 
by  a fear  of  the  consequences  of  revolt,  and  by  a doubt 
whether  even  in  case  of  success  any  better  state  of  things  would 
be  inaugurated.  These  difficulties  would,  even  by  themselves, 
be  great.  They  would  render  the  government  of  the  peninsula 
no  easy  matter,  and  would  prepare  for  those  who  have  to  ad- 
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minister  it  no  bed  of  roses.  But  there  is  a circumstance  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs — a circumstance  newly  arisen — which 
aggravates  them  a thousandfold,  which  renders  the  existing 
problem  one  that  it  requires  the  highest  statesmanship  to  solve 
— and  that  will  probably  occupy  the  main  attention  of  the  best 
class  of  practical  English  intellects  for  the  next  half  century. 
This  circumstance  is  the  progress  of  the  Russian  power  in  the 
East,  which  introduces  a new  factor  into  the  problem,  aug- 
ments its  difficulties  incalculably,  and  renders  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  the  entire  British  position  should  be  reviewed, 
its  weak  points  remedied,  its  strong  points  strengthened,  and 
preparations  made  to  meet  and  confront  the  new  peril,  which 
aggravates  all  the  old  ones,  and  is  of  itself,  even  apart  from 
them,  sufficiently  formidable. 

Forty  years  ago  “ a broad  zone  of  above  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude” — nearly  1400  miles — ‘‘peopled  by  strong  and  inde- 
pendent races,  intervened  between  the  most  northern  districts 
of  India  and  the  most  southern  settlements  of  Russia.”  1 The 
great  wilderness  of  the  Kirghiz-Kazzaks,  extending  for  two 
thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  for  one  thousand  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  impassable  except  to  a well-appointed 
caravan,  at  certain  seasons  and  along  certain  routes,  seemed 
placed  by  nature  as  an  insuperable  barrier  between  the  Cossack 
hordes  of  the  north  and  the  fertile  regions  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  are  the  outlying  bulwarks  of  India,  and  must  be 
jealously  guarded  by  any  power  which  aspires  to  maintain  quiet 
possession  of  Hindustan.  The  case  is  very  different  now.  By 
a series  of  aggressions,  for  many  of  which  there  may  have  been 
great  excuse,  but  of  which  a certain  number  have  been  wholly 
unprovoked,  Russia  has  absorbed  three  fourths  of  the  interme- 
diate zone,  and  has  brought  herself  within  such  a distance  of 
India  that  she  has  to  be  regarded  as  almost  a conterminous 
power.  England  also,  it  must  be  allowed,  has  made  some  im- 
portant movements  in  advance  of  her  position  in  1838  ; and  it 
is  by  the  combination  of  the  two  advances — that  of  Russia 
towards  the  south,  and  that  of  England  towards  the  north  and 
north-west,  that  the  zone  has  been  narrowed,  and  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs  brought  about. 

1 Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  “ England  and  Russia  in  the  East,”  p.  139. 
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Russia  is  a military  power  of  first-rate  strength.  She  possess- 
es more  than  half  of  Europe  and  a third  of  Asia.  She  has  a pop- 
ulation of  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  millions.  She  maintains  a 
permanent  armed  force  not  far  short  of  a million  of  men.  She 
can  transport  her  troops  without  fatiguing  them,  by  means  of 
railways  and  steamers,  from  the  Baltic  provinces  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  She  has  inexhaustible  supplies  of  corn 
on  which  to  feed  them.  Her  troops  possess  many  excellent 
military  qualities.  They  are  brave,  firm,  well  disciplined,  hardy, 
ready  to  die  for  “ Holy  Russia.”  They  never  murmur.  They 
will  follow  wherever  they  are  led,  tho  they  may  be  a little  de- 
ficient in  dash.  The  scientific  corps  are  excellently  trained,  and 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  nation.  No  prudent  statesman 
will  ever  go  into  a war  with  Russia  “ with  a light  heart  no 
general,  whatever  troops  he  may  command,  will  despise  a Rus- 
sian force  of  equal  numbers  to  his  own,  or  engage  them  without 
some  doubt  as  to  the  result.  It  will  be  altogether  a new  thing 
for  England,  and  a most  serious  thing,  to  have  to  keep  watch, 
not  only  upon  the  native  Asiatic  powers  within  and  without  her 
borders,  but  upon  a neighboring  European  power,  placed  just 
a little  beyond  her  borders,  possessed  of  a huge  disciplined 
army,  furnished  with  all  the  latest  scientific  appliances,  and  led 
by  skilled  generals,  trained  in  the  best  of  all  schools — that  of 
actual  warfare.  England  need  not  perhaps  fear  defeat  if  she 
keeps  her  eyes  open  to  the  danger  which  threatens  her,  and 
calls  upon  her  reserved  strength  ; but  she  must  make  up  her 
mind  for  earnest  and  sustained  efforts  such  as  she  has  not  been 
called  upon  to  make  for  many  a long  year. 

The  nature  of  the  Asiatic  temperament  renders  the  appear- 
ance of  a second  European  power  upon  the  scene  peculiarly 
awkward  and  inconvenient.  Asia  is  agog  for  change. 
Aeyerai  ri  kouvov  is  ever  the  cry  there.  Conscious  of  their 
own  weakness,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  depending  in  any 
struggle  upon  extraneous  aid,  the  Asiatics  cast  about,  with  an 
anxiety  that  is  almost  pitiable,  for  some  strong  foreign  point 
d' appui,  which  may  become  the  pivot  of  their  enterprises  and 
manoeuvres.  In  every  bazaar  in  India  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries the  most  interesting  topic  for  discussion  during  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  great  Euro- 
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pean  powers  with  which  alone  they  concern  themselves,  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  The  long  course  of  constant  aggression  and 
unvaried  success  which  has  marked  Russia’s  career  in  the  East 
since  1847  has  raised  that  power  in  their  eyes  to  a most. com- 
manding position,  and  has  impressed  on  millions  the  conviction 
that  to  Russia  belongs  the  promise  of  the  future.  Nowhere 
else  on  the  earth’s  surface  are  men  so  keenly  set  on  observing 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  taking  for  the  chief  guiding  principle 
of  their  conduct  the  desertion  of  the  setting  and  the  worship  of 
the  rising  sun.  Ever  since  Russia  began  her  advance  upon 
Central  Asia — that  is,  ever  since  1847 — the  eyes  of  India, 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  Chinese  Tartary,  have  been  riveted  on 
her  movements,  and  at  each  advance  of  her  frontier  the  convic- 
tion has  gained  strength  that  she  is  the  power  destined  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  the  Oriental  world,  and  that  England  will  have 
to  content  herself  ultimately  with  playing  a mere  secondary 
part.  Hopes  and  fears,  expectations,  apprehensions,  wild  long- 
ings,  guilty  dreams,  stirred  into  life  by  the  course  of  events, 
have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  thousands,  and  a vague 
disquiet,  the  precursor  of  revolutionary  change,  broods  upon  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  Men  see  in  imagina- 
tion the  Cossack  and  the  Sepoy  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  upon 
the  Oxus  or  the  Indus,  and  tremble  or  rejoice  at  the  near  pros- 
pect of  a time  when  all  the  restraining  forces  that  now  rule  the 
East,  and  keep  things  as  they  are,  shall  be  shattered  and  de- 
stroyed, and  society  being  upheaved  by  volcanic  energies  of  un- 
known strength,  a general  confusion  shall  prevail,  and  each  indi- 
vidual find  himself  at  liberty  “to  do  that  which  is  good  in  his 
own  eyes.  ’ ’ The  ambitious  and  the  enterprising  discern,  or  think 
they  discern,  in  a general  scramble  the  opportunity  for, getting 
a name,  or  even  for  carving  themselves  out  principalities  with 
the  sword  ; those  actuated  by  mere  vulgar  greed  trust  in  a time 
of  war  and  havoc  to  better  their  fortunes  by  means  of  rapine. 
India  has  the  character  throughout  the  East  of  being  a country 
where  untold  wealth  in  gold,  and  diamonds,  and  pearls,  and 
precious  stones  of  many  kinds,  accumulated  during  centuries, 
awaits  the  hand  of  the  despoiler.  The  prospect  of  “looting’’ 
Lahore,  and  Delhi,  and  Benares,  and  Calcutta,  and  the  other 
great  towns,  constitutes  an  irresistible  attraction  to  every  un- 
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quiet  spirit  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Irawady  ; and  the 
difficulties  of  England’s  position  in  India  are  enormously  in- 
creased by  the  almost  universal  feeling  of  unrest  and  expect- 
ancy which  the  rapid  progress  of  Russia  and  her  uncheckered 
career  of  success  have  generated  in  Central  and  South-Western 
Asia. 

To  the  Oriental  imagination  Russia  presents  herself  as  even 
a greater  power  than  in  reality  she  is  ; and  this,  not  only  from 
the  well-known  tendency  of  Easterns  to  exaggerate,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  points  which  constitute  her  greatness  are  such 
as  they  can  well  appreciate  and  conceive,  while  those  in  which 
her', weakness  consists  are  either  beyond  their  cognizance  or 
such  as  they  have  not  the  faculty  to  estimate  aright.  The 
enormous  area  over  which  the  dominion  of  Russia  extends,  her 
vast  army,  her  large  population  compared  with  that  of  other 
European  states,  her  restless  ambition,  her  unscrupulousness, 
her  success,  are  facts  which  they  can  take  in,  and  to  which  they 
attach  perhaps  an  undue  value  : her  difficulties  from  want  of 
roads,  from  internal  corruption,  from  the  discontent  of  con- 
quered populations,  Poles,  Circassians,  and  others,  and  from  the 
revolutionary  element  among  her  own  masses,  which  has  in  the 
last  year  or  two  shown  itself  so  unmistakably,  are  partly  un- 
known to  them,  partly  beyond  their  powers  of  appreciation. 
The  result  is  that  Russia  looms  before  them,  magnified  beyond 
the  reality,  through  the  mist  and  haze  of  half-knowledge  and 
indistinct  conception  ; and  a gigantic  form,  which  is  one  half 
the  creature  of  their  own  imaginations,  occupies  their  minds 
and  dominates  their  intelligences,  tempting  them  to  fall  down 
before  it  and  worship  it,  when,  if  they  could  see  the  Empire  as 
it  is,  and  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness, they  would  feel  towards  it  very  differently. 

In  the  present  position  of  affairs,  Afghanistan  is  all-important, 
partly  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  people,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  geographical  position  and  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  country.  Afghanistan  has  an  adult  male  population  of  above 
a million,  all  born  soldiers.  There  is  no  material  in  the  world 
out  of  which  better  troops  could  be  made  than  the  Afghan  tribes, 
if  they  were  disciplined  upon  the  European  model.  England 
could  not  afford  to  allow  this  excellent  recruiting  ground,  the 
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best  in  the  whole  of  Central  Asia,  to  fall  into  other  possession 
than  her  own.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  position  of  Afghanis- 
tan is  such  with  respect  to  India,  that  no  power  holding  India 
can  be  indifferent  as  to  its  occupation.  There  have  been  seven 
conquests  of  India  in  historic  times  ; and  six  of  them  have  been 
effected  from  x\fghanistan  by  those  who  had  previously  occu- 
pied that  country.  The  Persians,  the  Greeks  under  Alexander, 
the  White  Huns  or  Scythians,  the  Sultans  of  Ghuzni,  the  Mon- 
gols under  Timur,  the  Turks  under  Baber,  all  entered  India 
from  Afghanistan,  obtaining  their  access  to  it  in  this  way,  and 
finding  the  conquest,  comparatively  speaking,  easy,  when  the 
Afghan  territory  was  once  mastered.  The  resources  of  Afghan- 
istan are  considerable  ; its  fertile  valleys  numerous  ; its  climate 
good.  The  power  which  has  possession  of  it  can  nurse  its 
strength  in  regions  which  offer  enormous  difficulties  to  an  in- 
vader, and  choose  its  time  and  place  for  striking  its  blows, 
remaining  itself  in  almost  perfect  security.  Public  writers  often 
assume  that  there  are  but  two,  or  at  most  three,  passes  from 
Afghanistan  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  declare  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  watch  the  Khyber,  the  Bolan,  and  the  Gomal, 
and  prevent  troops  from  issuing  from  them  : but  the  truth  is 
that  in  the  long  course  of  the  Suliman  range,  which  runs  paral- 
lel with  the  Indus  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  there  are  not 
three  passes  only,  but  thirty  ; and  armies  stationed  to  block  the 
Khyber,  Bolan,  and  Gomal  would  be  as  easily  taken  in  the 
rear  by  troops  debouching  from  passes  of  less  notoriety,  as  the 
Turks  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  Balkans  in  the  spring  of  last 
year.  There  are  always  scores  of  routes  by  which  a mountain 
range  can  be  traversed  ; and  an  invader  from  Afghanistan  can 
mass  his  troops  where  he  pleases  within  the  line  of  the  hills  ; 
make  a feint  of  attack  here  and  another  there  ; while  he  finally 
swoops  down  and  delivers  his  blow  from  some  unexpected 
point  and  in  some  unguarded  quarter,  thus  almost  certainly  ob- 
taining the  prestige  of  the  first  success,  which  in  the  East  is 
very  much  more  than  “half  the  battle.”  Afghanistan  in  the 
hands  of  a weak  power,  its  tribes  at  variance  among  them- 
selves, its  troops  undisciplined,  its  ruler  held  in  check  by  rival 
chiefs  of  almost  equal  authority,  is  one  thing  ; but  Afghanistan 
in  the  hands  of  a strong  power,  its  resources  made  the  most  of, 
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its  tribes  coerced  into  harmony,  its  army  drilled  by  Europeans 
and  commanded  by  Europeans,  its  chiefs  one  and  all  overawed 
by  the  shadow  of  a despotic  throne,  and  content  to  be  mere 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  a Kaufmann  or  a Llamakin,  is  quite 
another.  In  the  former  case  she  is  an  unpleasant  neighbor, 
always  giving  trouble  and  requiring  to  be  watched  ; but  still 
she  may  be  borne  with.  In  the  latter,  she  would  constitute  a 
perpetual  danger  and  menace  of  the  gravest  kind  ; she  would 
be  a thunder-cloud  upon  the  Indian  horizon  that  would  portend 
almost  immediate  storm  and  tempest  ; she  would  require  an 
army  of  200,000  along  the  line  of  the  Indus  to  keep  her  in  check, 
and  would  bring  India  in  the  course  of  half  a dozen  years  to 
financial  ruin. 

It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  English  statesmen  should 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  which  placed  Afghanistan  in  the 
spring  of  1878  under  Russian  vassalage.  When  the  Russian 
mission  under  Stolietoff  was  allowed  to  establish  itself  quietly 
at  Cabul,  and  the  British  mission  under  Sir  Neville  Chamber- 
lain  was  positively  refused  permission  to  proceed,  the  Amir 
made  it  known  far  and  wide  through  the  East  that  he  had 
broken  with  tlth  English,  and  placed  himself  under  the  aegis  of 
Russia  for  protection.  To  submit  would  have  been  to  relin- 
quish Afghanistan  for  ever,  to  bring  Russia  to  our  very  doors, 
•to  give  her  quiet  possession  of  what  is  really  the  key  of  our 
whole  Indian  position  ; and  it  would  have  been,  moreover,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Asia,  to  confess  ourselves  afraid  of  the  Czar,  to 
cede  to  Russia  the  first  place  in  the  Eastern  World,  and  with  it 
to  cede  the  general  direction  of  affairs  on  the  Asiatic  continent. 
This  was  a course  which  no  British  statesman  was  prepared 
to  recommend  ; and  accordingly,  with  only  a weak  and  half- 
hearted protest  from  the  members  of  the  Opposition,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  proclaimed 
war  against  Shere  Ali,  and  marched  an  army  into  Afghanistan. 

The  question  which  all  Asia  asked  upon  this  was,  What  will 
Russia  do  ? How  will  she  act?  Few  doubted  that  she  must 
and  would  support  her  vassal,  her  puppet,  her  cat’s  paw.  But 
how  would  she  support  him  ? Would  her  columns  be  openly 
put  in  motion,  and,  advancing  from  the  basis  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  new  province  of  Turkestan,  enter  the  Afghan  territory 
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at  the  call  of  Shere  Ali,  garrison  Herat,  Candahar,  and  Cabul, 
help  to  discipline  the  Afghan  levies,  and,  together  with  them, 
meet  the  English  in  the  open  field,  and  fight  for  the  mastery 
of  the  country  ? Or  would  she  pursue  a more  tortuous  but 
perhaps  equally  effectual  course  ? Without  becoming  an  open 
and  confessed  belligerent,  would  she  simply  let  it  be  understood 
among  her  officers  and  her  soldiers  that  they  had  her  full  per- 
mission to  help  the  Afghans,  if  they  so  pleased,  and  would  she 
thus  encourage  the  formation  of  a Russian  volunteer  corps  in 
Afghanistan,  as  she  had  done  in  Servia  three  years  previously  ? 
Would  she  also  secretly  supply  the  Amir  with  ammunition, 
with  arms  of  precision,  with  engineers  and  artillerists,  and  with 
— what  is  most  important  of  all — the  “ sinews  of  war,”  MONEY, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  her  moral  support  by  maintaining 
her  embassy  in  his  capital  and  sending  her  secret  agents  to  fo- 
ment disaffection  among  the  native  races  in  India  ? Such  a 
method  of  acting  would  have  terribly  embarrassed  the  Indian 
Government,  and  have  made  the  Afghan  war  an  affair,  not  of 
a single  year,  but  of  twenty.  That  Russia  would  take  one  of 
these  courses  was  scarcely  questioned  in  a single  bazaar  or  court 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal*  But  she  took 
neither.  With  a meekness  that  is  without  a parallel  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  previous  history,  she  bowed  to  the  remon- 
strances of  England  against  her  interference  with  Afghanistan, 
withdrew  her  mission  from  Cabul,  counselled  the  Amir  to  go 
down  on  his  knees  and  beg  England’s  pardon,  and,  when  he 
refused  to  follow  her  advice,  having  (as  he  thought)  gone  too 
far  to  retreat,  left  him  to  fight  his  own  battle  entirely  by  him- 
self, sent  him  not  a man,  not  a musket,  not  a rouble — nay, 
stood  by  impassive  and  unmoved  while  he  suffered  disaster  after 
disaster,  and  finally  allowed  England  to  bring  the  war  to  a close 
in  the  way  that  she  thought  best,  without  opening  her  lips  even 
to  offer  advice,  much  less  to  remonstrate  or  threaten. 

Strange  and  abnormal  as  was  such  a course  of  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  the  causes  of  it  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Turkish  war  had  been  an  enormous  drain  on  Russia’s  resources 
in  men  and  money.  She  lost  in  the  course  of  it  probably  two 
hundred  thousand  of  her  best  troops.  She  disarranged  all  her 
industries  and  incurred  an  immense  debt.  Moreover,  she  de- 
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moralized  large  masses  of  her  soldiers,  and  turned  them  from 
submissive  slaves  into  conspirators,  by  exhibiting  to  them,  and 
allowing  them  to  contemplate  for  months,  the  near  spectacle  of 
Freedom,  freedom  won  for  their  weaker  brethren  by  the  strong 
arms  and  stout  hearts  of  those  who  remained  themselves  en- 
slaved, and  had  not  even  a distant  prospect  of  attaining  liberty 
except  by  revolution.  She  felt  therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1878, 
quite  unequal  to  the  burden  of  a new  war,  quite  unable  to  act  with 
effect,  at  least  until  she  had  rested  and  recruited  her  strength. 
Being  abnormally  weak,  she  gave  way  for  once.  No  doubt  her 
idea  was  “ reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.”  She  has  no  intention  of 
giving  way  permanently.  She  will  bide  her  time  and  choose 
her  own  method  of  reasserting  herself.  England,  on  the  other 
'hand,  was  quite  aware  of  her  rival’s  weakness,  and  took  a higher 
tone,  was  more  determined  and  exigeante,  in  consequence. 
Russia’s  difficulty  was  England’s  opportunity  ; and  the  reverse 
will  doubtless  be  the  case  some  day.  The  real  elements  of  per- 
manent strength  in  the  two  countries  are  too  evenly  balanced  for 
a decided  preponderance  of  the  one  over  the  other  to  be  more 
than  temporary.  If  indeed  the  revolutionary  element  in  Rus- 
sia should  prevail,  the  case  would  be  different  ; but  we  do  not 
view  its  triumph  as  probable. 

Meanwhile  what  has  been  the  effect  in  Asia  of  Russia’s  de- 
sertion of  her  ally  and  submission  to  all  the  demands  of  Eng- 
land ? In  the  first  place,  it  has  shown  unmistakably  to  the 
Afghans  on  which  side  the  present  balance  of  power  in  Asia 
lies,  and  to  which  of  the  two  great  rivals  it  is  best  to  trust. 
Shere  Ali  a fugitive  from  his  capital,  imploring  of  Kaufmann 
the  material  aid  in  dependence  on  which  he  had  ventured  to 
insult  England,  and  imploring  it  in  vain,  left  to  languish  on  the 
frontier  without  an  encouraging  word,  and  dying  at  tlast  as 
much  of  chagrin  as  of  disease,  is  a figure  which  will  not  soon 
pass  from  the  Afghan  memory,  and  teaches  a lesson  that  even 
the  light  Afghan  temperament  cannot  easily  forget.  Yakoob 
Khan  is  not  likely  to  forget  it.  The  princes,  his  brothers, 
whom  Russia  perhaps  hopes  one  day  to  put  forward  as  pre- 
tenders to  the  Afghan  throne,  will  scarcely  forget  it.  They 
will  “ think  twice”  before  taking  irremediable  steps  in  reliance 
on  Russian  promises,  and  “ refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
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charmer,”  however  sweet  its  tones  are,  knowing  that  the  dulcet 
notes,  like  the  songs  of  the  Siren,  are  simple  lures  to  destruction. 

Nor  will  the  effect  of  the  lesson  taught  be  limited  to  the 
Afghans  and  Afghanistan.  Throughout  Central  Asia,  wherever 
there  is  either  the  reality  or  even  the  shadow  of  a native  court, 
at  Teheran,  and  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  and  Kelat,  and  Srinagar, 
and  Katmandoo,  as  well  as  at  Cabul,  the  conviction  will  be 
firmly  fixed,  until  something  new  occurs  to  shake  it,  that  no 
trust  is  to  be  put  in  Russian  promises,  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  Russian  aid.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  amount 
of  prestige  which  England  must  have  gained,  and  Russia  must 
have  lost,  in  the  East  by  the  events  of  the  last  twelvemonth. 
There  has  been  something  so  striking,  so  tragical,  so  complete, 
in  the  drama  just  played  out — such  a combination  of  unscrupu- 
lous intrigue,  blind  faith  and  infatuation,  bold  defiance  fol- 
lowed by  utter  defeat  and  collapse,  and  then  finally  cynical 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  tempter  to  the  ruin  wrought — 
that  the  imagination  is  mastered  by  it,  the  mind  held  captive, 
as  it  were,  and  engrossed. 

Thus  the  position  of  England  in  the  East  has  been  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  years.  There  still 
remain  the  internal  difficulties — the  discontent  of  the  subjected 
races  because  they  are  subjected,  the  social  isolation,  the  re- 
ligious antagonism,  the  intermixture  of  independent  or  protected 
states  with  tracts  under  direct  British  government,  the  huge  na- 
tive armies  of  the  independent  and  protected  princes,  and  the 
enormous  military  expenditure  which  these  armies  necessitate 
— but  the  external  aggravation  of  all  these  difficulties  from  the 
position  and  attitude  of  Russia  is  less  than  it  was,  has  been  very 
sensibly  diminished  by  what  has  recently  happened.  To  the 
Orientals  the  star  of  England  appears  now  to  be  once  more  in 
the  ascendant  ; their  fear  and  admiration  of  Russia  are  not  what 
they  were  ; they  are  inclined  to  hold  back  for  the  present  ; to 
wait,  at  any  rate,  and  see  what  time  will  bring  forth  ; not  to 
commit  themselves,  or  allow  Russia  to  use  them  as  her  cats’ 
paws  ; to  be  on  their  guard  against  her  advances.  Some  very 
important  event  must  occur,  some  very  bold  stroke  be  made  by 
Russia,  and  some  great  success  achieved,  or  England  suffer 
some  very  considerable  reverse,  before  Russia  can  regain  the 
position  which  she  held  in  their  thoughts  two  years  ago. 
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Again,  England  has  greatly  improved  her  territorial  position 
by  the  issue  of  the  Afghan  campaign.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
stated  nearly  a year  ago  that  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which 
we  had  gone  to  war  was  the  obtaining  of  a “ scientific  frontier.” 
This  object  has  been  completely  achieved.  Our  frontier  has 
been  advanced  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  foot  of  the  Suli- 
man  Mountains  ; and  the  upper  ends  of  all  the  passes  are  to  re- 
main in  our  hands.  Nor  is  this  the  whole.  Afghanistan  passes 
by  a formal  act  under  our  suzerainty,  retaining  her  own  ruler, 
her  law  of  succession,  and  her  internal  administration,  but  put- 
ting her  whole  foreign  relations  entirely  into  our  hands.  We 
are  to  have  the  right  of  establishing  British  agents  in  all  her  im- 
portant towns  ; and,  if  need  be,  of  placing  troops  in  them  to 
defend  them  from  attack.  For  defensive  purposes  our  frontier 
is  thus  advanced  from  the  Indus  to  the  Oxus,  and  we  have  an 
outer  line  of  defence  along  the  crest  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the 
Paropamisus,  as  well  as  an  inner  line  along  the  Suliman  range. 
If  the  relations  established  with  Yakoob  Khan  can  be  main- 
tained— if  the  tribes  remain  contented  with  his  rule — we  shall 
have  every  advantage  that  the  entire  possession  of  the  country 
could  give  us,  while  we  shall  escape  both  the  expense  and  the 
responsibility  of  its  administration.  We  may  have  some 
troubles  with  the  hill  tribes  along  our  western  border  ; but  they 
can  scarcely  be  worse,  now  that  the  hills  have  passed  under  our 
dominion,  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  thirty  years,  during 
which  we  have  been  forced  to  undertake  more  than  twenty  ex- 
peditions against  them. 

Still,  it  would  be  easy  to  overrate  the  permanent  advantage 
to  England  of  what  has  been  recently  accomplished.  Russia 
has  for  the  time  suffered  a severe  check — her  reputation  has 
received  a blow  from  which  it  cannot  very  easily  or  very  quickly 
recover.  She  has  been  discredited  throughout  the  East  by  her 
combined  braggadocio  and  timidity,  by  the  high  tone  which 
she  took  while  the  action  upon  which  England  would  resolve 
was  uncertain,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  she  ate  her  words 
and  ” changed  face”  as  soon  as  England  had  declared  herself. 
But  the  very  magnitude  of  the  check  which  she  has  received, 
the  very  extent  of  her  loss  of  reputation,  will  naturally  lead  her 
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to  make  ere  long  some  great  effort  to  obliterate  the  memory  of 
her  collapse  and  to  rehabilitate  herself  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Orientals. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that,  ere  affairs  arrive  at  this  pass, 
ere  Russia  and  England  stand  confronting  each  other  in  Asia, 
each  armed  to  the  teeth,  along  the  Afghan  frontier,  each  more- 
over looking  at  the  other  as  a deadly  enemy  and  ready  to 
fly  at  the  other’s  throat  upon  signal  given,  diplomacy  would 
give  the  situation  its  best  attention,  and  elaborate,  if  possi- 
ble, a modus  vivendi  for  the  two  antagonists.  Is  not  Asia 
large  enough  to  furnish  an  ample  field  for  the  simultaneous 
action  of  two  civilizing  powers  ? Might  not  a line  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  the  two  powers  agree  not  to  transgress  it  ? 
Nature  has  assigned  to  Russia  the  north  ; to  England,  whose 
basis  is  the  open  sea,  the  south.  If  a “ neutral  zone”  is  an 
impracticable  idea,  or  if  at  any  rate  the  time  is  gone  by  for  it, 
might  not  the  two  powers  mutually  engage  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other’s  action  within  certain  set  limits  ? England  cannot 
suffer  her  free  communication  with  India,  present  or  future,  to 
be  threatened  by  the  intrusion  of  Russia  into  the  southern 
regions,  especially  those  towards  the  west,  Turkey  in  Asia, 
Persia,  Afghanistan.  Russia  could  not  submit  to  the  occupation 
by  England  of  the  Uzbeg  states  or  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand. 
In  consideration  of  the  terrible  calamities  that  would  be  certain 
to  occur  if  the  two  states  came  into  hostile  collision,  if  the  one 
stirred  up  disaffection  and  mutiny  throughout  India,  and  the 
other  set  herself  to  arouse  the  barbarous  fanaticism  of  the 
Uzbegs,  might  not  an  agreement  be  made  ? Would  it  not  be 
practicable  to  take  the  great  sandy  desert,  which  stretches  almost 
uninterruptedly  from  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Pekin,  as  the  natural  boundary’  between 
the  two  empires,  and  to  stipulate  that  Russia  should  have  full 
liberty  to  develop  herself  to  the  north,  and  England  to  the 
south  of  this  line  ? It  is  unhappily  true  that  the  desert  is  not 
continuous.  A break  of  some  six  hundred  miles  occurs  between 
Balkh  and  the  neighborhood  of  Yarkand.  One  half  of  this, 
however,  consists  of  high  mountain  and  barren  steppe,  value- 
less, and  almost  uninhabitable,  while  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  rest  the  river  Oxus  would  furnish  a marked  and  fairly  sat- 
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isfactory  boundary.  If  there  were  a desire  for  peace,  if  either 
empire  would  look  upon  its  limits  as  sufficiently  wide,  and 
would  set  itself  to  the  improvement  and  consolidation  of  what 
it  has,  rather  than  to  the  acquisition  of  what  it  has  not,  the  fric- 
tion along  the  line  of  the  Oxus  need  not  be  very  great.  Com- 
mercial rivalry,  a war  of  tariffs,  must  indeed  continue,  so  long 
as  Russia  keeps  up  her  ultra-protective  system,  and  smuggling 
across  the  border  will  of  necessity  flourish  ; but  fiscal  troubles 
of  this  kind  need  not  lead  to  war.  England  has  no  aggressive 
designs  against  Russia  ; and  unless  Russia  entertains  designs  of 
this  kind  against  the  English  rule  in  India,  which  she  and  her 
friends  are  never  weary  of  denying,  peace  may  well  be  main- 
tained. It  will  contribute  to  maintain  peace  that  England  has 
greatly  strengthened  her  military  position  by  the  results  of  the 
late  Afghan  campaign.  It  would  render  war  madness,  and 
peace  a certainty,  if  by  good  government,  by  judicious  expend- 
iture, by  well-considered  reforms,  financial  and  other,  she  could 
so  conciliate  to  herself  the  affections  of  the  natives  as  to  make 
them  all,  or  even  the  great  mass  of  them,  her  attached  subjects. 


George  Rawlinson. 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ELECTIONS. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

IN  the  March  number  of  this  Review  I noticed  the  char- 
acter of  an  election  as  a struggle  for  power.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  this  observation  somewhat  in  order  to  show 
the  error  of  the  analogies  which  are  often  drawn  between  elec- 
tions and  lawsuits,  and  to  define  the  true  province  of  law  and 
of  courts  in  regard  to  elections.  The  too  great  predominance 
of  professional  lawyers  in  political  functions  is  one  cause  for 
the  confusion  which  is  common  on  this  point. 

(i)  An  election  is  a struggle  to  determine  who  shall  possess 
and  administer  political  institutions,  impose  burdens  and  duties 
on  the  citizens,  decide  what  conceptions  of  rights  shall  be 
adopted  and  how  they  shall  be  guaranteed,  define  the  qualifica- 
tions for  participation  in  political  privileges,  and  wield  the 
FORCE  of  the  state  to  give  practical  effect  to  their  will  on  these 
points.  I put  first  the  power  to  impose  burdens  and  duties, 
because  the  most  valuable  power  for  the  governor  is  that  of 
deciding  the  duties  of  the  governed.  He  thus  decides  what 
others  shall  do  for  him.  I put  as  the  culmination  of  political 
power  the  authority  to  dispose  of  the  force  of  the  state  because 
the  last  resort  is  to  force,  and  then  the  moral  advantage  of 
having  legal  authority  to  use  force  is  invaluable.  The  true 
analogy  for  the  struggle  involved  in  an  election  is  war;  but  if 
any  analogy  were  to  be  sought  inside  the  peaceful  experience 
of  a civilized  state,  it  would  be  in  the  struggle  of  two  persons 
who  are  forming  a contract,  each  of  course  seeking  his  own 
advantage  in  the  stipulations.  Now  law  and  courts  interpret 
contracts  if  disagreements  arise  as  to  their  meaning  after  they 
have  been  made.  We  cannot  make  a law  that  a man  shall  enter 
into  any  contract,  nor  determine  by  law  the  stipulations  of  any 
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contract.  We  can  determine  what  his  duties  shall  be  if  he 
enters  into  a certain  status  ie.g.  marriage),  but  we  cannot  lule 
that  he  shall  enter  into  that  status.  Now  an  election  belongs  to 
the  primitive  and  formative  stage,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  a contract,  and  like  all  the  primitive  and  formative 
acts  of  human  social  life  it  bears  in  it  the  marks  and  character 
of  the  original  struggle  and  competition  which  nothing  can  ever 
do  away  with,  however  much  we  may  regulate  and  soften  it. 
Legislation  stands  in  three  different  relations  to  different  parts 
and  stages  of  the  election  institution 

(1 a ) Legislation  does  not  reach  the  party  machinery — com- 
mittees, caucuses,  and  conventions — at  all,  and  the  courts  can 
afford  no  redress  for  grievances  or  violated  rights  which  arise 
from  the  action  of  these  organs.  These  organs  are  all  volun- 
tary and  extra-legal,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  queer  form 
which  the  original  “ fist-law”  puts  on  in  these  organs  when,  on 
account  of  manners  and  morals  acquired  in  other  relations  of 
life,  it  is  forced  to  masquerade  in  the  phrases  and  the  code  of 
modern  life. 

( b ) Legislation  defines  the  qualifications  upon  which  one 
may  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  it  defines  the  criteria  by  which 
the  result  of  the  election  shall  be  determined,  and  by  which  the 
right  to  possess  and  use  political  power  shall  be  adjudged.  Here 
are  two  rights  defined.  Courts  can  administer  the  laws  men- 
tioned and  can  give  the  rights.  But  what  does  giving  the  right 
mean  ? A.  B.  claims  the  right  to  vote,  and  shows  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  qualifications.  The  right  is  adjudged  to  him.  Does 
that  mean  that  the  court  shall  send  an  officer  with  him  to  see 
that  he  votes?  Certainly  not,  since  others  might  claim  the 
same  support,  and  who  would  be  officers  and  who  voters  ? 
Suppose  then  that,  upon  the  order  of  the  court,  all  persons 
withdraw  hindrance  of  every  kind,  and  the  ballot-box  tenders 
and  ticket-pedlers  stand  like  statues  while  A.  B.  exercises  his 
right.  A.  B.  perhaps  cannot  read,  and  cannot  distinguish  the 
ticket  he  has  decided  to  put  in  from  the  other,  and  he  cannot 
tell  into  which  of  a half-dozen  boxes  which  of  a half-dozen 
tickets  is  to  go.  How  then  is  he  to  get  his  right  ? Against 
whom  is  his  right  good  ? If  “ help  ” is  offered  him  from  one 
side,  help  must  be  offered  him  from  the  other,  and  so  we  are 
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back  at  the  beginning  again.  He  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  de- 
pendent upon  his  fellow-men,  which  means  that  he  is  more  or 
less  at  their  mercy  in  trying  to  do  what  he  is  not  competent  to 
do,  and  what,  therefore,  in  the  philosophy  of  society  and  the 
state,  he  has  no  “ right  ” to  try  to  do.  Legislation,  in  this 
sphere,  therefore,  can  only  proceed  on  assumptions,  recognize 
facts,  and  provide  for  the  production  by  social  forces  of  such 
results  as  they  are  capable  of.  The  error  of  those  who  look  to 
legislation  to  do  more  than  this,  an  error  which  is  pushed  to 
the  utmost  extreme  in  the  reconstruction  legislation,  consists  in 
regarding  legislation  as  a force  or  source  of  energy,  and  in  re- 
garding civil  institutions  as  self-creative  and  self-perpetuating. 
Force,  however,  lies  in  men.  Legislation  at  best  can  only 
define  the  mode  of  its  action.  The  more  or  less  of  force,  and 
its  quality,  which  the  men  possess  is  an  objective  fact  which 
legislation  cannot  modify.  Civil  institutions  always  cost  energy 
for  their  production  and  perpetuation,  and  the  men  have  to 
supply  it. 

(c)  Legislation  can  define  the  duties  of  all  persons  charged 
with  conducting  an  election,  but  it  never  has,  and  never  can, 
attach  any  sanctions  to  the  performance  of  these  duties  which 
shall  reach  anything  but  gross  negligence  or  fraud.  The 
only  dependence  is  on  the  competency  and  good-will  of  the 
officers  charged  with  these  duties.  Here  again,  then,  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  first  and  lowest  formative  stage  of  political  life, 
where  the  question  is  this  and  only  this : What  are  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  intelligence,  political  sense,  and  civic  virtue  of  the 
citizens,  and  what  special  qualifications  of  information,  executive 
ability,  and  honor  can  you  dispose  of  for  organizing  and  man- 
aging’ On  this  character  of  the  elements  you  have  to  deal 
with  will  depend  the  kind  of  political  system  under  which  the 
society  can  be  organized. 

(2)  It  is  quite  natural  that,  with  our  laws  and  customs,  we 
should,  in  case  of  contested  elections,  turn  to  the  courts.  We 
have  already  in  some  instances  profited  by  the  traditional 
respect  of  the  people  for  anything  which  emanates  from  judicial 
authority  to  escape  from  serious  complications  which  had  arisen 
from  contested  elections.  I regard  this  resource,  however,  as 
one  which  is  full  of  danger — to  the  courts.  Instead  of  finding 
in  the  courts  an  institution  capable  of  standing  by  its  own 
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strength  and  of  sustaining  the  institution  of  elections  besides, 
we  shall  drag  the  courts  down  into  the  mire  of  party  politics. 
Party  zeal,  with  us,  overrides  everything  else.  It  is  the  strong- 
est political  and  civil  force  in  this  country.  The  judiciary  can- 
not check  or  control  it.  The  result  of  a collision  between  the 
judiciary  and  party  zeal  will  be  that  the  traditional  reverence 
for  the  judiciary  will  be  gradually  broken  down  by  rage  at 
party  defeat.  The  judiciary  will  then  no  longer  be  available  to 
correct  fraud  or  error  in  elections,  nor  for  its  own  proper  busi- 
ness either.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  lost 
prestige  and  authority  by  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1877  to 
a degree  which  it  cannot  recover  in  fifty  years  of  careful  and 
correct  activity  within  its  proper  functions,  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  we  are  likely  to  need,  in  the  future,  institutions  which 
can  bring  the  highest  possible  degree  of  traditional  reverence, 
sanctity,  and  dignity  to  the  support  of  private  rights.  If  we 
use  up  the  judiciary  in  political  contests,  where  are  we  to  find 
such  institutions  ? A recent  example  has  shown  us  that  a 
judicial  “ decision,”  when  it  decides  the  possession  of  political 
power  between  parties,  easily  degenerates  into  a stump  speech. 
The  Electoral  Commission  of  1877  showed  that  if  you  know  the 
party  politics  of  the  judges,  you  know  what  the  decision  will  be 
on  a question  involving  party  power.  Such  is  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people  of  both  parties  to-day.  This  is  certainly 
squandering  the  prestige  of  the  judiciary  with  great  rapidity. 

(3)  Returning  then  to  the  conception  of  an  election  as  a 
struggle  for  power,  we  see  that  the  law  only  determines  who 
shall  take  part  in  it  and  by  what  criteria  the  victory  shall  be 
decided.  An  election  then  is  a collision  of  forces,  and  it  must 
produce  a social  convulsion.  A “ fair”  election  is  one  in  which 
the  greater  force  predominates  in  proportion  as  it  is  greater. 
The  greater  force  will,  if  it  is  not  interfered  with,  get  the  most 
votes  into  the  box  by  legitimate  means.  The  contestants  will 
bring  to  their  support  all  that  can  help  them.  The  fight  is  one 
which  is  usually  carried  on  “with  all  the  advantages.”  The 
most  that  can  ever  be  hoped  for  or  demanded  is  that  the  con- 
testants will  refrain  from  what  is  dishonorable  and  dishonest. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  believed  by  a great  many  people  that 
the  voter  ought  to,  and  will,  reduce  himself  to  an  automaton. 
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impersonal  and  equal  to  all  the  other  voting  automata,  endowed 
with  just  enough  intelligence  to  select  one  of  two  bits  of  paper, 
and  just  enough  physical  energy  to  drop  the  bit  of  paper  in  a 
box.  The  voter  is  expected  then,  for  the  purpose  of  an  elec- 
tion, to  divest  himself  of  all  his  means  of  influence  for  mak- 
ing his  opinion  heavier  than  that  of  other  people,  altho  it  is 
only  one  opinion,  such  as  his  education,  his  wealth,  his  reputa- 
tion and  acquired  character  which  make  his  neighbors  respect 
his  opinion,  the  attachment  of  dependents  to  him,  his  ties  of 
friendship  and  relationship,  all  of  which  are  means  for  getting 
in  more  than  one  vote  to  represent  one  opinion.  The  fact  is 
that  the  notion  of  counting  opinions  instead  of  weighing  them 
is  only  a makeshift  for  want  of  a common  measure  by  which  to 
weigh  them,  and  when  this  notion  is  pressed  it  produces  noth- 
ing but  absurdities.  Do  not  men  like  Don  Cameron  and  John 
Kelly  get  more  than  one  ballot  each  into  the  boxes  to  represent 
their  “opinion”  and  “will”?  Did  not  Anna  Dickinson,  dur- 
ing the  era  of  sentimental  politics,  get  into  the  boxes  a great 
many  ballots  of  the  kind  she  wanted,  altho  she  cast  not  one  ? 
Was  the  only  vote  in  the  box  due  to  Horace  Greeley’s  think- 
ing, believing,  and  willing,  the  one  he  himself  put  in  ? Does 
the  leader  of  a club  in  a lager-beer  saloon  have  only  one  vote  ? 
Does  not  every  one  know  the  power  of  money  in  an  election, 
even  when  used  in  a more  or  less  legitimate  way  ? Does  not 
every  one  know  what  local,  personal,  industrial,  sectarian,  and 
other  motives  influence  every  election  ? Are  we  not  all  trying, 
in  our  place  and  way,  to  make  our  opinions  tell  on  other 
people’s  convictions  and  votes?  Yet  when  we  generalize,  we 
turn  our  backs  on  all  these  facts  and  agree  to  repeat  all  the  old 
commonplaces  and  conventionalities.  All  parties  make  efforts  to 
make  their  opinions  weigh,  and  they  all  find  fault  with  each 
other’s  efforts,  but  the  efforts  are  perfectly  legitimate  so  long  as 
they  are  not  dishonest,  and  they  extend  over  all  the  relations  of 
life. 

We  know  that  we  and  our  neighbors  hereabouts  will  not 
throw  away  our  means  of  influence  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  want  to  use  them.  We  should  regard  any  such  action  as 
democracy  and  equality  run  mad,  but  we  think  that  it  would  be 
very  reasonable  and  proper  for  Southern  rebels  to  do  this  and 
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voluntarily  to  come  down  to  the  political  level  of  newly  emanci- 
pated freedmen,  in  order  that  the  great  principles  of  equality 
and  majority  rule  may  have  free  course  and  be  justified.  We 
have  managed  to  get  on  in  our  northern  communities  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  democratic  republic  because  our  population  is 
reasonably  mixed  and  the  elements  of  incompetency  are  not  too 
large  a fraction  of  the  whole,  but  especially  because  we  have  the 
inherited  institutions  of  civil  liberty  securely  established  in  our 
constitutions,  and  in  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  our  people  ; 
but  the  history  of  the  South  under  reconstruction  was  a reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  great  dogmas  of  democratic  republicanism. 
The  demands  which  are  now  made  on  the  South  really  amount 
to  asking  that  civilization  shall  be  voluntarily  subjected  to  bar- 
barism, out  of  deference  to  majority  rule. 

II.  (1)  The  experience  of  the  South  with  negro  suffrage  has 
suggested,  and  therefore  has  proved  and  illustrated,  many  of 
the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  this  and  the  former 
paper.  The  vast  number  of  black  men  who  were  admitted  to 
the  suffrage — in  some  cases  more  than  half  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation of  the  State — were  incompetent  for  the  function  assigned 
to  them,  just  as  it  might  be  said  of  some  of  us  that  we  are  in- 
competent to  navigate  ships,  run  locomotives,  manage  banks,  or 
command  armies.  In  any  practical  art  we  should  say  at  once 
that  the  question  of  capacity  was  fundamental  as  determining 
what  functions  a man  can  undertake;  but,  so  soon  as  a political 
question  is  raised,  people  begin  to  think  of  it  as  a transcendental 
question,  having  no  limitations  in  earthly  facts.  Yet  political 
activity  is  a practical  art.  If  then  there  is  a body  of  men  who 
cannot  do  what  the  election  theory  requires  that  they  shall  do, 
they  are  just  so  much  material  to  be  duped  on  the  one  side  or 
bulldozed  on  the  other.  As  to  the  matter  of  fact,  those  who 
know  the  negro  best  say  that  he  neither  knows  nor  cares  any- 
thing about  the  next  Presidential  election  unless  General  Grant 
runs.  If  Grant  does  run,  the  negroes  are  all  for  him.  This  in- 
dicates a very  narrow  political  philosophy  in  the  majority  of 
two  great  States,  and  certainly  throws  strong  light  on  the  great 
assumptions  of  the  election  institution  which  we  have  discussed 
above. — Forty  years  ago  the  roughs  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  used  to  bulldoze  the  respectable  voters  and  pre- 
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vent  them  from  voting,  because  they  would  rather  refrain  than 
risk  insult  and  violence.  Why  has  this  evil  been  put  down  ? Ob- 
viously because  the  aggrieved  persons  possessed  capital,  intelli- 
gence, and  will  to  protect  themselves,  and  they  found  means  to 
do  so.  They  introduced  police  to  the  great  discontent  of  the 
roughs,  who  remonstrated  in  the  name  of  “ liberty.”  They 
introduced  registration,  and  subdivided  polling  districts,  and 
adopted  other  devices,  some  direct  and  some  indirect.  If  the 
evil  elements  were  still  superior,  further  changes  would  be  made 
even  to  the  abandonment  of  elections  altogether.  New  York 
City,  in  fact,  has  long  ceased  to  be  a democratic  republic.  The 
elected  body  (Aldermen)  have  only  a shadow  of  power.  The 
city  is  governed  by  executive  commissions.  The  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  imperceptible  steps  as  experience  has 
proved  it  necessary.  It  has  resulted  just  at  present  in  an  inco- 
herent mixture  of  the  most  incongruous  political  theories, 
united  by  no  consistent  plan  at  all,  and  so  it  moves  with  great 
friction,  is  very  inefficient,  and  very  expensive.  It  illustrates, 
however,  this  observation,  that  when  we  find  things  do  not  work 
well  we  change  them  to  try  to  get  the  results  we  want,  and  we 
let  political  theories  and  dogmas  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
is  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  are  free  and  self-governing.  What 
should  we  do  if  our  manner  of  dealing  with  our  own  political 
problems  was  subject  to  review  and  correction  by  some  other 
and  distant  communities,  say  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana? 
We  put  tramps  in  the  State  Prison  in  Connecticut.  I am  not 
sure  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  would  approve  of  this  as 
consistent  with  the  “ rights  of  man,”  if  they  felt  called  upon  to 
express  any  opinion  about  it,  yet  I do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  oversee  our  treatment  of  white  tramps  if  we  oversee  their 
treatment  of  black  ones. 

(2)  Any  election  system  requires  a homogeneous  population. 
In  England,  where  social  classes  are  widely  separated,  free  and 
independent  elections  remain  a sort  of  unattainable  ideal.  On 
the  continent,  where  there  is  a bureaucracy  widely  separated 
from  the  non-official  world,  and  able  to  favor  or  annoy  the  citi- 
zen, elections  have  always  been  manipulated  to  suit  the  govern- 
ment of  the  time.  This  need  of  a homogeneous  population  for 
the  success  of  elections  is  greatest  under  the  democratic-repub- 
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lican  system.  Hence  elections  on  that  system  in  New  England 
have  worked  very  fairly,  and  do  so  yet,  except  in  the  largest 
cities,  where  the  population  is  most  heterogeneous  in  education, 
occupation,  possessions,  and  nationality.  But  when  the  popula- 
tion includes  two  races  nearly  equal  in  number,  an  election  of 
the  New  England  type  becomes  impossible.  The  question  is 
only  which  race  shall  rule  the  other,  and  the  election  gives  a 
chance  to  try  that  question.  In  Hayti  the  blacks,  aided  by  the 
climate,  drove  the  whites  all  away.  In  our  Southern  States  the 
struggle  is  only  beginning.  The  point  for  our  present  purpose 
is  that  no  elections  on  our  Northern  type  are  possible  there  in 
the  present  state  of  things.  There  was  nothing  which  could 
properly  be  called  an  “ election”  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States  in  1876.  There  was  only  a scramble  for  political  power 
under  a parody  of  electoral  forms.  The  attempts  which  had 
been  made,  on  one  side  and  the  other,  to  construct  machinery 
to  win  in  the  scramble  only  complicated  the  matter  still  more, 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  deduce  the  result  by  the  pro- 
cesses which  would  have  been  applied  if  an  election  had  really 
taken  place.  Observe  the  series  of  acts  on  either  side.  ( a ) The 
dogmas  of  democracy  had  been  applied  in  their  most  absolute 
form  to  this  heterogeneous  society,  which  was  going  through  a 
social  revolution ; ( b ) Republican  institutions  in  the  South  had 
been  used  to  try  to  secure  party  supremacy  in  the  Union  for  an 
indefinite  period  ; (c)  The  people  whose  interests  were  sacrificed 
in  this  attempt  had  set  to  work  to  defend  their  interests  by  cun- 
ning, deceit,  and  covert  violence,  and,  being  the  stronger, 
wealthier,  and  better  educated,  they  had  succeeded  in  a large 
measure;  (d)  Some  kind  of  a transaction  having  taken  place  on 
election-day,  reports  were  sent  in  which  were  so  imperfect  and 
inaccurate  that  the  usual  processes  could  not  be  applied  to  them. 
(e)  The  question  then  was, Who  has  outwitted  whom?  Whose 
devices  have  proved  inadequate  ? By  what  devices  can  we  yet 
gain  possession  of  the  political  power?  The  disappointment 
and  rage  on  either  side  and  amongst  the  allies  of  either  side 
were  proportioned  to  the  hopes  and  pains  which  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  contest.  The  burden  of  either  side  was,  They 
have  stolen  the  election  from  us!  The  truth  was  that  there  had 
been  no  *•  election”  at  all.  The  election  institution  had  broken 
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down  under  the  fearful  strain  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  on  the 
one  side  and  the  efforts  of  the  Southern  whites  to  defend  them- 
selves on  the  other ; furthermore,  the  resulting  political  disease 
was  no  longer  local ; it  was  infused  by  means  of  the  Presidential 
election  through  the  whole  Federal  system.  It  broke  out  next 
in  Maine. 

(3)  The  inference  I draw  is  that  the  Southern  States,  upon 
whom  the  problem  weighs  directly,  must  be  left  to  deal  with  it 
without  coercion  or  review  by  anybody  else.  The  principle  of 
local  self-government  is  the  only  one  which  promises  to  find  the 
true  lines  of  development  on  which  Southern  society  must  ad- 
vance. The  South  will  serve  the  whole  nation  in  devising  insti- 
tutions to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The  South  is 
“ solid  ” now  by  virtue  of  external  pressure  only.  So  soon  as 
this  pressure  is  withdrawn  the  South  falls  apart.  It  no  longer 
has  a definition  or  a bond  of  union.  What  is  to  unite  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  with  Louisiana  and  Texas  rather  than 
with  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio?  What  is  to  unite  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  with  South  Carolina  and  Florida  rather  than  with  Illi- 
nois and  Kansas?  Nothing  but  tradition,  which  cannot  stand 
against  all  the  other  growing  ties.  The  negro  vote,  when  the 
South  ceases  to  be  solid,  will  be  not  an  engine  for  keeping  the 
rebels  down,  but  a tool  of  base  political  intrigue  and  a menace 
to  the  whole  country. 

The  negro  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  good  government, 
but  giving  him  political  rights  has  made  it  harder  to  give  him 
good  government.  The  zeal  which  is  shown  by  certain  persons 
on  behalf  of  the  negro’s  political  rights  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  his  rights  are  curtailed  the  political  power  of  those  persons 
is  curtailed.  If  the  Chinese  or  the  Indians  could  be  counted  on 
to  vote  solidly  for  one  party,  no  doubt  that  party  would  not  rest 
until  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians  had  received  political  rights. 
There  would  be  no  gain  to  good  government,  however,  for  any- 
body. 

III.  (1)  The  need  for  special  information,  high  character, 
and  executive  ability  for  the  organization  and  management  of 
elections  is  a need  which  increases  as  society  becomes  more 
complex.  In  a primitive  community,  such  as  one  of  the  old 
New  England  townships,  where  the  citizens  were  all  equal 
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within  very  narrow  limits,  the  selection  of  organizers  and  mana- 
gers had  very  little  to  go  upon.  But  where,  as  in  our  large 
cities,  the  population  is  divided  into  classes  which  possess  edu- 
cation, wealth,  culture,  and  civic  virtue  in  very  different  degrees, 
the  selection  of  those  to  be  charged  with  the  important  and,  as 
I have  shown,  almost  irresponsible  duties  of  managing  elections 
should  be  made  with  great  care  and  according  to  very  severe 
standards,  if  the  election  institution  is  to  be  maintained  pure. 
If  the  class  without  responsibility,  position,  or  character  is  the 
one  from  which  the  persons  are  chosen  for  this  function,  the 
selected  elements  of  fraud,  chicane,  intrigue,  and  bargain  will  be 
installed  in  the  most  influential  positions  over  the  ballot-box 
and  at  the  canvassers’  table.  Who  can  believe  that  we  can 
admit  these  elements  to  these  positions  and  then  eliminate  their 
influence  from  the  result  by  any  devices  whatever  or  by  any  ap- 
plication of  judicial  procedure?  Of  all  positions  and  duties  in 
our  political  system,  those  of  conducting  elections  and  counting 
votes  require  most  the  selection  of  agents  by  character,  execu- 
tive ability,  and  responsibility. 

(2)  The  old  doctrine  of  political  science  was  that  the  voters 
must  organize,  and  hold  the  election  themselves.  We  used  to 
be  taught  that  this  was  especially  essential  as  opposed  to  any 
management  of  the  elections  by  agents  of  the  “ government.” 
According  to  this  theory  the  election  was  like  a public  meeting. 
The  necessary  organs  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  were  evolved 
from  the  electoral  body  for  the  occasion ; they  performed  the 
duties,  reported  the  results,  and  dissolved  again  into  the  body  of 
the  citizens.  They  were,  therefore,  local,  informal,  and  sponta- 
neous, and  they  exercised  their  functions  under  the  check  and 
guarantee  of  publicity.  That  this  is  the  correct  theory  is  un- 
questionable, and  it  ought  to  be  held  intact  so  far  as  possible. 
Two  things  interfere  with  it:  ( a ) The  attempt  to  select  a large 
number  of  officers  by  election,  and  the  consequent  intricacy  and 
extended  detail  of  an  election  ; (b)  The  growth  of  large  cities  in 
which  the  town  meeting  and  everything  resembling  it  becomes 
impracticable.  This  latter  case,  however,  as  we  saw  above 
(III.  I)  is  the  one  in  which  the  selection  of  the  managers  of  elec- 
tions becomes  most  important.  We  have  then  here  some  ex- 
planation of  the  rapid  decay  of  democratic-republican  institu- 
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tions  in  great  cities,  and  we  see  the  need  of  devising  new  expe- 
dients to  meet  the  difficulties  experienced.  It  is  plain  that  elec- 
tions as  practised  in  simple,  primitive,  agricultural  communities 
are  impracticable  in  complex  societies.  We  may  affirm  with 
confidence,  however,  that  any  new  devices  which  really  sustain 
the  integrity  of  the  election  institution  will  produce  the  mana- 
gers of  elections  by  some  kind  of  spontaneous  and  independent 
action  of  the  constituency  and  not  by  any  appointment  or  dele- 
gation from  centralized  authority. 

(3)  This  brings  me  to  the  next  point:  the  election  institution 
cannot  be  kept  pure  by  appointing  inspectors  and  supervisors  to 
watch  over  it  and  keep  it  so.  Who  will  supervise  the  supervisors  ? 
The  notion  of  supervisors  of  elections  is  radically  at  war  with 
the  notion  of  self  government.  It  belongs  only  to  the  theory  of 
party  conflict  and  party  supremacy.  If  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut were  not  capable  of  self-government,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts might  come  here  and  govern  us  ; but  how  could  they 
come  here  and  enable  us  to  govern  ourselves?  If  the  people  of 
Connecticut  were  not  capable  of  governing  themselves,  they 
could  ask  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  come  and  govern  them  ; 
but  they  could  not  ask  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  come  and 
help  them  to  govern  themselves.  When  the  federal  government 
appoints  supervisors,  the  party  in  power  perpetuates  its  power. 
For  supervisors  and  inspectors  of  election  either  do  nothing  at 
all  or  they  influence  the  election  very  materially  for  one  side  or 
the  other.  ( a ) Where  the  two  parties  are  composed  of  persons 
substantially  equal  in  political  capacity,  the  function  of  the 
supervisor  is  nothing.  The  parties  watch  each  other  and  errors 
and  frauds  cancel.  ( b ) When  the  two  parties  are  widely  un- 

equal in  political  capacity,  but  equal  or  nearly  so  in  numbers,  it 
is  inevitable  that  other  forces  than  numbers  should  be  brought 
into  the  contest,  viz.  craft,  deceit,  money,  favor,  terror,  etc.,  even 
if  violence  and  falsification  of  the  returns  be  not  employed.  In 
this  case,  if  the  supervisor  looks  idly  on,  he  is  simply  a witness  to 
the  modifications  which  an  “ election”  undergoes  under  these 
circumstances.  If  he  interferes,  he  gives  the  election  to  those 
who  would  not  have  won.  Then  it  is  he  who  confers  political 
power  and  not  the  election.  To  have  the  appointment  of 
election  officers  in  any  large  city,  or  in  communities  like  our 
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Southern  States,  is  to  possess  no  small  advantage  for  the  election 
contest  itself.  That  is  why  such  an  intense  struggle  arises  over 
the  possession  of  this  power,  as  was  seen  in  the  contest  of  the 
Police  Commissioners  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  etc.,  in 
New  York  City  before  the  election  of  1879.  The  demand  that 
the  national  government  shall  supervise  national  elections  is 
simply  a demand  that  the  party  in  power  may  manipulate 
elections  in  those  States  in  which  it  is  in  a minority. 

(4)  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  a pure  election  by  the  use  of 
soldiers.  There  is  no  true  antithesis  between  “ fair”  and  “ free” 
elections.  No  election  is  fair  which  is  not  free,  and  an  election 
which  is  “ free,”  owing  to  the  protection  of  troops,  is  free  for  the 
side  the  troops  favor  only.  The  notion  of  voting  under  military 
protection  is  even  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  legislating 
under  military  protection.  Even  as  to  police  power,  the  party 
in  power  needs  nothing  more  than  the  power  to  arrest  on  a charge 
of  illegal  voting  to  annoy  and  vex  its  adversaries  to  such  a degree 
as  to  win  an  election.  If  this  police  power  is  deemed  indispen- 
sable, it  should  be  exercised  only  under  the  strictest  responsibil- 
ity, by  persons  of  the  highest  claims  to  public  confidence.— A 
friend  of  mine  described  to  me  an  election  in  San  Domingo. 
Two  sentries  were  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  voting  house  all 
day.  At  evening  not  a vote  had  been  cast.  A corporal’s  guard 
was  then  sent  out  which  captured  a dozen  citizens  and  marched 
them  between  the  sentries.  The  election  was  decided  unani- 
mously according  to  the  wish  of  the  administration. 

IV.  (1)  I now  advance  to  one  of  the  propositions  which  it  is 
my  chief  aim  to  establish  by  this  and  the  previous  essay,  that  is 
that  the  popular  notion  of  elections  is  superstitious.  It  attri- 
butes to  elections  causative  force  which  they  do  not  possess. 
This  false  notion  of  causation  is  the  essence  of  superstition/  The 
popular  notion  is  that  we  have  a free  country  because  we  select 
our  political  officers  by  elections,  that  our  “ free  institutions” 
centre  in  and  depend  upon  elections,  that  our  prosperity  is  due 
to  the  political  methods  of  which  elections  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, that  our  “ rights”  depend  upon  and  are  guaranteed  by 
elections,  and  that  the  right  of  voting  is  the  most  important 
civil  right  we  possess ; in  short,  if  we  speak  of  good  government, 
justice,  liberty,  or  equality  before  the  law,  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
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seems  to  turn  to  elections  as  the  core  and  essence  of  all  these 
things.  Woman  suffrage  is  almost  entirely  a product  of  the 
superstition  of  elections.  The  crudest  statements  of  it  which 
I have  ever  heard  have  been  given  in  woman-suffrage  meetings. 
Upon  analyzing  the  institution  of  elections,  and  examining  the 
operation  of  this  institution  in  practice,  we  have  found  that,  if 
we  disregard  the  halo  of  sentiment  and  humbug  which  has  been 
thrown  around  elections,  elections  are  only  a clumsy  and  ineffi- 
cient apparatus  for  the  political  purposes  they  aim  to  serve,  and 
that  they  are  rather  a disgrace  to  our  civilization,  so  imperfect 
and  inadequate  are  they.  They  are  not  a source  of  energy  and 
cannot  therefore  cause  anything  at  all.  We  get  out  of  an 
election,  at  best,  something  less  than  went  in,  of  political  energy 
and  civic  virtue.  Elections  are  not  a gift  from  heaven  or  from 
nature,  as  a source  of  good  government,  or  a means  for  getting 
it.  They  are  a burden  or  a task.  They  demand  energy,  which 
we  have  to  expend  out  of  the  store  at  our  command. 

(2)  Now  the  reason  for  a vigorous  and  ruthless  attack  on  this 
superstition  is  the  same  as  the  reason  for  an  attack  on  any  other 
superstition,  viz.  it  blinds  those  who  hold  it  to  true  relations  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  prevents  them  from  rightly  estimating  other 
institutions.  They  attribute  political  good  and  ill  respectively 
to  the  wrong  institutions.  My  proposition  is  that  elections  are 
no  guarantee  of  good  government.  The  guarantees  of  good 
government  are  the  institutions  of  civil  liberty  which  have  been 
wrought  out  by  centuries  of  experience  and  are  now  secured  by 
constitutional  provisions.  Of  these  institutions,  representative 
institutions  are  amongst  the  most  important,  and  elections  are 
properly  a part  of  these.  Beyond  this,  and  that  is  to  say  in  all 
the  special  role  which  elections  play  in  a democratic  republic, 
elections  are  not  a guarantee  of  justice,  liberty,  security,  or 
equality  before  the  law.  The  careful  definitions  of  these  terms 
which  were  given  in  the  introduction  are  now  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  condemnation  of  fist-law,  slavery,  serfage,  caste, 
privilege,  and  hereditary  distribution  of  political  power  is  that 
they  all  violated  liberty,  i.e.  they  all  allowed  one  man  to  bend 
to  his  own  use  and  benefit  the  product  of  another  man’s  ener- 
gies. Now,  where  that  is  still  possible  liberty  is  imperfect, 
even  tho  every  man,  woman,  and  baby  votes,  and  votes  every 
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day.  That  it  is  still  the  case  with  us  that  one  man  can  use 
another’s  products  is  certainly  true,  so  long  as  we  have  pro- 
tective tariffs,  unjust  tax  laws,  usury  laws,  subsidies,  and  special 
legislation.  I repeat  that  the  reason  for  trying  to  destroy  the 
superstition  of  elections  is  to  try  to  bring  out  of  its  neglect  and 
obscurity  the  true  notion  of  liberty,  civil  liberty,  that  we  may 
perceive  what  it  is,  may  see  when  it  is  violated,  may  learn  to 
fight  for  it,  and  may  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  cajoled  out  of  it 
by  platitudes  about  voting. 

(3)  The  exaggerated  estimate  of  elections,  and  the  neglect  of* 
true  conceptions  of  civil  liberty,  is  one  consequence  of  the  sen- 
timental politics  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Sentimental 
politics  have  weakened  the  political  sense  of  the  whole  people. 
The  old  fetichism  of  the  constitution  has  died  out  without 
giving  way  to  a true  estimation  of  constitutional  liberty.  We 
have  had  an  era  during  which  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
political  editor  and  speech-maker  was  only  a little  stock  of  sen- 
timental and  philanthropic  commonplaces,  and  the  easy  exploita- 
tion of  military  glory.  Add  to  this  now  some  phrases  about  a 
free  country  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  when 
the  United  States  really  were  in  advance  of  other  nations  in 
some  important  elements  of  civil  liberty,  and  we  have  all  the 
pabulum  which  our  local  political  editors  and  political  speech- 
makers  are  giving  to  the  people  by  way  of  political  education. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  word  of  reference  to  the  institutions 
which  are  the  real  guarantees  of  civil  liberty,  and  which  have 
saved  civil  liberty  again  and  again,  not  from  the  executive,  for 
there  has  never  been  any  danger  from  him,  but  from  a momen- 
tary popular  majority,  which  has  assailed  liberty  very  often.  I 
go  no  further  back  than  President  Grant’s  veto  of  the  Inflation 
Bill,  for  an  instance  in  which  the  popular  will  pushed  Congress 
on  to  an  act  which  would  have  impaired  liberty  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  for  it  would  have  given  some  men’s  products  to 
other  men’s  use.  The  constitutional  institution — the  veto — 
arrested  this  wrong.  The  Supreme  Court  is  an  institution 
which  has  been  the  great  bulwark  of  liberty  in  our  history, 
and  it  has  incurred  popular  hostility  again  and  again  because  it 
has  stemmed  the  popular  will  of  the  moment.  In  short,  it  is  to 
the  institutions  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  liberties,  and  not 
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to  the  dogmas  of  democracy  or  the  method  of  government  by 
elections  at  all.  The  most  that  can  be  said  about  elections  is 
that  we  know  no  other  or  better  method  to  get  government 
carried  on  undef  the  circumstances  of  this  country. 

I have  attempted  to  show  that : 

(1)  Elections,  far  from  being  a simple  and  efficient  means 
for  attaining  certain  ends,  are  very  imperfect  and  clumsy,  and 
do  not  reach  those  ends  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

(2)  Elections  have  no  magic  for  securing  good  government. 

’ Good  government  can  only  be  won  by  the  energy  and  civic 

virtue  of  the  people. 

(3)  Elections  have  not,  either  in  history  or  theory,  any  author- 
ity or  preference  as  means  of  government.  The  question  is  al- 
ways open  whether  good  government  is  better  attained  in  this 
way  than  in  some  other. 

(4)  An  election,  in  a democratic  republic,  is  the  moae  o.  a 
struggle  for  power. 

(5)  The  character  of  the  results  produced  by  an  election 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  people  amongst  whom  it 
is  employed,  especially  on  the  character  of  the  party  which 
wins : hence  bad  government  might  have  full  legitimacy  under 
the  democratic  republican  system. 

(6)  The  theory  of  elections,  when  tested  by  experience, 
proves  false  in  four  of  its  most  important  assumptions  : ( a ) the 
voters  have  not  their  opinions  already  formed  whenever  the 
election-day  comes  around ; ( b ) they  will  not  deliver  their 
opinions  without  fear  or  favor  whenever  the  election-day  comes; 
(c)  they  will  not  decide  their  votes  purely  in  view  of  the  public 
welfare;  (d)  the  mechanism  of  the  ballot  is  not  a simple  and 
adequate  means  of  expressing  the  public  will. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  theory  of  elections  under 
the  last  head  are : 

(1)  The  attempt  to  extend  the  principle  of  popular  election 
to  the  selection  of  nearly  all  the  agents  of  civil  government,  of 
every  kind  and  grade.  This  extension  (a)  makes  elections  com- 
plicated and  intricate  and  applies  them  where  they  are  not 
suited  to  the  purpose ; and  (b)  it  breaks  up  the  correlation  of 
power  and  responsibility  which  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
good  government,  and  leads  either  to  deadlocks,  when  indepen- 
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dent  officers  will  not  co-operate,  or  to  corrupt  combinations, 
when  they  form  alliances. 

(2)  The  recurrence  of  elections  at  fixed  periods  whether  there 
is  any  real  crisis  in  the  politics  of  the  nation  w'hich  calls  for  a 
solution  or  not. 

(3)  The  close  consolidation  of  parties  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
makes  political  interest  intense  and  high  for  those  who  are  in 
politics,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  those  who  are  not  in 
politics  feel  that  they  are  only  the  dupes  of  the  politicians*  so 
that  from  weariness  and  pride  they  cease  to  do  political  duty. 

V.  As  to  remedies,  I especially  refuse  to  plan  or  propose 
remedies  which  run  counter  to  the  genius  of  the  country,  or 
which  will  revolutionize  old  institutions,  or  which  would  neces- 
sitate the  introduction,  full-grown,  of  two  or  three  new  ones. 
A democratic  republic  we  are  and  must  remain  for  a long  time 
to  come.  We  must  take  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  political  form  together.  It  will  be  some  gain,  however,  to 
note : 

(1)  That  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  this  form  of  govern- 
ment comes  from  the  tendency  to  political  dogmatism.  The 
element  of  democracy  is  the  aggressive  element,  and  it  is  all 
the  time  trying  to  subjugate  the  institutions  of  the  constitu- 
tional republic.  Its  weapons  are  dogmas  which  flatter  popular 
vanity.  If  it  should  succeed,  it  would  establish  democratic 
absolutism — the  worst  tyranny  possible.  The  remedy  is  correct 
knowledge  and  just  estimate  of  the  institutions  of  civil  liberty, 
and  prompt  effort  in  their  defence  whenever  they  are  assailed, 
no  matter  by  whom. 

(2)  That  if  it  is  said  that  “ the  people  ought  to  rule,”  and  if 
we  mean  by  the  people  the  mass  of  the  voters  as  distinguished 
from  the  educated,  wealthy,  etc.,  then  we  have  all  the  -evils  of 
class  legislation  as  much  as  in  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy.  If 
the  democratic  mass  takes  to  itself  all  the  rights  and  gives  to 
the  £lite  all  the  duties,  the  evils  of  arbitrary  power  are  perpetu- 
ated as  much  as  if  there  were  a privileged  aristocracy.  One 
class  has  given  way  to  another,  but  the  wrong  is  just  the  same. 
Where  there  is  class  legislation  or  arbitrary  power  there  cannot 
be  good  government.  The  true  notion  of  “ government  by  the 
people”  is  a political  system  which  unites  all  the  people  under 
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institutions  which  prevent  any  class  from  ruling  any  other  class, 
and  which  combine  all  in  their  parts  and  shares  both  of  political 
duties  and  political  rights.  The  democratic  republic  tends  all 
the  time  to  fall  into  the  error  of  falsifying  the  definition  of 
“ the  people,”  and  so  tends  to  become  a class  government  in 
its  turn.  The  remedy  here  again  is  sound  notions  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  intelligent  zeal  for  it. 

(3)  That  the  plan  of  holding  elections  at  regularly  recurring 
periods  presents  peculiar  dangers.  That  plan  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  we  must  have  frequent  chances  to  turn  out  unsatis- 
factory officers,  but  that  if  all  is  going  well  the  old  officers  will 
be  re-elected.  This  theory  has  no  relation,  however,  to  the 
actual  practice.  The  democratic-republican  system,  in  this 
respect,  lacks  both  stability  and  flexibility,  but  the  usage  is 
firmly  established  in  the  system.  Public  opinion  is  not  even 
prepared  for  discussion  on  this  point  as  yet. 

(4)  I add  one  other  reflection  on  the  general  conditions  of 
the  successful  working  of  democratic-republican  institutions, 
and  I sum  up  in  it  my  most  earnest  convictions  with  regard  to 
the  present  and  future  political  welfare  of  this  country.  The 
institutions  of  a democratic  republic  require  not  only  high  and 
general  intelligence  (this  has  become  a commonplace),  nor  the 
moral  virtue  of  self-control  (every  self-governing  people,  whether 
it  has  a republican  form  of  government  or  not,  needs  that),  but 
also  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  concession,  a willing- 
ness to  listen  to  remonstrances,  to  consider  grievances,  to  dis- 
cuss opposing  opinions,  to  yield  to  defeated  interests  all  due 
consideration.  These  are  the  virtues  which  are  most  foreign  to 
democracy,  yet,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  our  Federal 
Union  and  the  character  of  our  heterogeneous  population,  the 
need  for  these  virtues  rises  to  the  indispensable. 

The  “ remedies”  so  far  are  more  political  sense  and  higher 
civic  virtue.  Indeed  these  are  the  true  remedies  for  political  ills, 
and  the  only  ones  which  produce  permanent  improvement.  We 
may,  however,  specify  some  positive  remedies  which  are  recom- 
mended by  our  study  of  elections. 

(1)  The  use  of  elections  for  the  selection  of  officers  ought  to 
be  greatly  curtailed,  and  especially  it  ought  to  cease  in  regard  to 
administrative  officers.  Appointment  pure  and  simple,  by  an 
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Executive  who  would  be  solely  and  directly  responsible  to  pub- 
lic opinion  for  his  selections,  is  far  more  suitable  for  the  selection 
of  this  class  of  officers.  The  power  of  removal  should  be 
equally  absolute  under  the  same  responsibility. 

(2)  Elections  should  be  less  frequent.  The  evils  of  bad  of- 
ficers would  be  much  less  if  the  reform  just  mentioned  were  car- 
ried out,  but,  in  any  case,  the  evil  of  enduring  a few  unsatisfac- 
tory incumbents  for  a longer  time  would  be  very  far  less  than 
what  we  now  suffer  from  continual  uproar  and  continual  change. 

(3)  The  Southern  States  ought  to  be  released  from  oversight 
and  thrown  upon  themselves,  so  that  they  may  settle  their  social 
problems  in  their  own  way  and  as  speedily  as  possible.  As 
they  are  now,  they  are  a source  of  political  disease,  and  they  are 
corrupting  the  political  system  of  the  whole  country. 

(4)  In  working  to  improve  the  election  system  we  must  aim 
not  at  greater  elaboration  and  complication,  but  at  greater  sim- 
plicity. 

(5)  It  would  be  an  important  step  if  the  offices  on  which 

the  purity  of  elections  depends  could  be  made  honorary  offices, 
for  which  persons  of  the  most  established  character  should  be 
selected.  Here  the  hindrance  in  the  way  of  a desirable  innova- 
tion is  the  lack  of  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  any  such 
innovation  is  needed.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  no  such  reform 
can  be  carried  out  until  it  is  called  for  by  a general  and  sponta- 
neous public  demand.  • 


William  G.  Sumner. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  SIN  : A STUDY  IN  THE  THIRD 
CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

How  long  did  the  Primal  Pair  continue  innocent,  and,  there- 
fore, in  Eden  ? We  have  not  been  told.  Enough  that  we 
know  that  in  process  of  time  they  fell,  and  thereby  forfeited 
Paradise.  The  melancholy  tale  is  told  in  the  Third  Chapter 
of  Genesis. 

I.  THE  TWO  TREES. 

And,  first,  the  Two  Trees:  “The  Lord  God  planted  a 
garden  in  Eden,  Eastward,  and  there  He  put  the  man  whom 
He  had  formed  ; and  the  LORD  God  caused  to  spring  up  out  of 
the  ground  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for 
food,  and  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.”  What  now  was  sig- 
nified by  these  two  trees  ? No  question  can  be  more  thrillingly 
important  : for  in  this  story  of  Adam’r  Fall  through  the  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  our  own  destinies  have  been  mysteriously 
and  inextricably  involved.  What  then  was  meant  by  these 
two  trees  ? 

i.  The  Tree  of  Life. — Take,  first,  the  Tree  of  Life.  What 
kind  of  life  did  the  tree  represent  ? Why  was  it  called  the 
Tree  of  Life  ? 

If  I conceive  it  rightly,  it  was  called  the  Tree  of  Life 
because  it  was  the  symbol  of  a bestowed  immortality.  Ob- 
serve precisely  the  statement  here  made  ; the  statement  is  not 
that  man  is  not  immortal  ; the  statement  is  that  man  is  not 
naturally,  inherently,  in  the  original  make-up  of  his  being, 
immortal.  Observe  again  : I am  not  speaking  of  the  evi- 
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dences  of  man’s  natural  immortality  as  indicated  by  reason, 
or  instinct,  or  the  general  sense  of  mankind  ; I am  speaking 
of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as  indicated  in  the  story  of 
the  Fall.  And  yet  candor  compels  me  to  add  that  not  a single 
passage  of  Holy  Writ  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  man’s  natural  immortality. 
On  the  other  hand,  Holy  Writ  emphatically  declares  that  God 
only  hath  immortality  ; that  is  to  say,  God  alone  is  naturally, 
inherently,  in  His  own  essence  and  being,  immortal  ; He  alone 
is  the  eternal  I AM — having  this  as  His  name  forever,  His 
memorial  unto  all  generations.  If  then  man  is  immortal,  it  is 
because  immortality  has  been  bestowed  on  him.  He  is  im- 
mortal, not  because  he  was  created  so,  but  because  he  has  be- 
come so,  deriving  his  deathlessness  from  Him  who  alone  hath 
immortality.  And  of  this  fact  the  Tree  of  Life  seems  to  have 
been  the  appointed  symbol  and  pledge.  That  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Tree  of  Life  is  evident  from  the  closing  words  of  the 
account  of  the  Fall  : “ The  Lord  God  said  : Behold,  the  man 
hath  become  as  one  of  Us,  to  know  good  and  evil  : and 
now,  lest  he  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  Tree  oj 
Life  and  eat,  and  live  forever — therefore  the  Lord  God  drove 
the  man  forth  from  Eden,  and  stationed  on  the  east  of  the 
garden  the  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way,  to  keep  the  way  to  the  Tree  of  Life.” 

But  how  much  did  this  immortality  mean  ? How  much  of 
man  was  it  intended  to  include  ? The  entire  man — spirit,  and 
soul,  and  body.  Let  us  go  somewhat  into  detail. 

And,  first,  the  Tree  of  Life  meant  immortality  for  man's 
spiritual  nature.  What  is  it  which  distinguishes  man  from 
animal  ? Is  it  the  having  a body  ? Certainly  not  ; for  animals 
have  bodies.  Is  it  the  having  a sentient  nature  ? Certainly 
not  ; for  animals  have  a sentient  nature  : they  too  can  feel  and 
choose  and  will,  can  remember  and  dream  and  reason,  can  feel 
emotions  of  love  and  dislike,  joy  and  grief,  fear  and  shame. 
What,  then,  is  it  which  distinguishes  man  from  brute  ? 
Evidently  this  : man’s  capacity  to  be  religious — his  capacity 
to  see  God,  and  worship  Him,  and  love  Him,  and  be  consciously 
glorified  in  Him.  And  this  is  life  indeed.  This  is  that  for  which 
man  was  created.  He  was  made  for  something  more  than  to 
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eat  and  drink — the  swine  does  that  ; something  more  than  to 
wear  fine  raiment — the  butterfly  does  that  ; something  more 
than  to  build  houses — the  robin  does  that  ; something  more 
than  to  provide  for  the  future — the  bee  does  that.  Man 
was  made  to  be  divinely  inbreathed,  to  be  God’s  image,  to 
share  God’s  character,  feelings,  modes,  society,  blessedness, 
life  ; in  brief,  to  walk  with  God,  even  as  Enoch  walked,  and 
was  not,  for  God  took  him.  And  of  the  everlasting  continu- 
ance of  this  Godward  capacity  the  Tree  of  Life  seems  to  have 
been  the  divinely  ordained  symbol  and  pledge,  or,  if  you 
please,  “Sacrament.” 

Again  : the  Tree  of  Life  meant  immortality  for  man’s 
bodily  nature.  Indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  theologians 
generally  that  this  is  the  chief  significance  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  is  reversing  the  natural,  true 
order  ; putting  the  less  for  the  greater,  the  consequence  for  the 
occasion.  Trees  do  not  grow  from  leaves  to  root — trees  grow 
from  root  to  leaves.  God’s  true  order,  at  least  for  man,  is  from 
the  inward  to  the  outward,  from  character  to  drapery.  It  has 
often  been  asked  whether  man  would  have  died  in  respect  to 
his  body  had  he  never  sinned  ? If  by  bodily  death  you  mean 
death  in  the  penal  sense,  I answer — No.  “ Through  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  through  sin,  death  ; and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  all  sinned.  ” But  if  by  bodily 
death  you  mean  death  in  the  physiological  sense,  then  I answer 
— Yes.  For  Adam’s  body  was  formed  out  of  dust  of  the 

ground  ; i.e.,  of  material  atoms  organized  under  a vital  force,  and, 
as  such,  must  have  obeyed  the  laws  of  matter  as  organized  ; 
and  laws  of  organized  matter,  at  least  under  the  present  con- 
stitution of  things,  are  laws  of  change — laws  of  growth  and 
decay,  of  combination  and  dissolution.  In  this  sense,  our 
bodies  even  while  living  are  daily  dying.  Moreover,  life, 
whether  of  plant,  animal,  or  man,  has  what  may  be  called  a 
natural  lease,  or  definite  course  to  run,  involving  a sort  of  phy- 
siological wax  and  wane.  In  this  sense  bodily  death  is  only 
chemical  dissolution,  in  no  necessary  respect  a penalty  or  curse. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  Eden  death  may  have  been  simple  rejuvenescence,  or  even 
an  ascending  metamorphosis,  and  so  in  strictest  truth  an 
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euthanasy.  We  know  not  what  modifications  matter  in  the 
hands  of  an  infinite  God  may  be  made  to  assume.  And  it  is 
possible,  as  many  theologians  have  supposed,  that  the  Tree 
of  Life  had  the  power  of  imparting  physical  immortality, 
or  of  converting  the  body  as  now  organized  into  another  and. 
a nobler  ; so  that  death  in  Eden  would  have  been,  not  dis- 
solution, but  translation  ; not  penalty,  but  beatitude.  In  all 
events,  the  Tree  of  Life  was  in  some  way  or  another  the  symbol 
and  pledge  of  a bodily  immortality. 

This  then  seems  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  Tree  of 
Life  : Immortality  for  the  entire  man. 

2.  The  Tree  of  Death. — But  there  was  a second  tree — the 
Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  or,  more  briefly, 
the  Tree  of  Death.  What  now  was  meant  by  this  Tree? 
What  kind  of  death  did  it  signify  ? In  other  words,  what  is 
the  Scriptural  idea  of  death  considered  as  the  consequence  of 
eating  of  the  forbidden  tree  ? 

And,  first,  alike  in  order  of  time  and  of  importance,  the 
Tree  of  Death  meant  death  of  man’s  spiritual  nature,  or  that 
part  of  man  which,  as  we  have  seen,  separates  him  from  the 
animal,  and  makes  him  kin  to  Deity.  It  involved  many  awful 
particulars,  among  them  such  as  these  : loss  of  innocence,  sense 
of  guilt,  of  internal  schism,  of  shame,  of  alienation  from 
God,  of  God’s  displeasure,  growing  insensibility  to  heavenly 
truth  and  motive,  inexorable  tendency  to  sin,  and,  finally, 
extinction  of  the  religious  faculty  itself.  And  this  is  death 
indeed  ; death  spiritual,  essential,  everlasting.  It  is  the  second 
death. 

Again  : the  Tree  of  Death  meant  the  death  of  man’s  bodily 
nature.  By  death  of  man’s  bodily  nature  I do  not  mean  death 
in  the  bare  physiological  sense  of  the  term  ; for  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  would  have  occurred  had  man  never  fallen  ; but  I 
mean  the  penal  hastening  of  that  death  and  the  dread  escort  of 
disease  and  pang.  While  it  is  true  that,  physiologically  speak- 
ing, man,  in  virtue  of  his  very  structure  as  an  organized  being, 
carries  within  him  the  seeds  of  his  own  dissolution,  I see  no 
reason  why,  under  an  unfallen,  normal  condition  of  things,  his 
life  might  not  be  protracted  far  beyond  the  present  maximum. 
If  the  chronological  table  given  in  the  Fifth  of  Genesis  is  to  be 
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taken  literally — i.e.,  as  a genealogy  of  personages  and  not  a table 
of  dynasties — Adam  himself,  on  whom  the  curse  of  death  direct- 
ly fell,  lived  930  years  ; -and  during  the  first  seventeen  centuries 
of  the  race — i.e.,  between  Adam  and  Noah,  following  the  line 
of  Seth — there  were  only  ten  patriarchs,  the  average  duration  of 
their  lives  being  857  years  ; and  all  this  in  a fallen,  and  there- 
fore abnormal  world.  Now  if  such  great  longevity  has  already 
been  possible  in  a world  more  or  less  disorganized  by  the 
intrusion  of  such  an  alien  and  disturbing  force  as  sin,  who  shall 
say  what  might  have  been  the  immense  longevity  of  human 
life  had  man  never  fallen  and  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life  never 
been  barred  ? However  this  may  have  been,  enough  that  we 
know  that  death  as  a disaster  is  a consequence  on  sin  ; through 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  through  sin  death  ; 
and  thus  death  doth  spread  to  all  men. 

We  have  thus  in  our  study  of  the  Tree  of  Death,  as  in  our 
study  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  proceeded  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward,  from  the  root  to  the  fruit.  To  draw  a figure  from 
astronomy,  bodily  death  is  but  penumbral,  the  region  of  par- 
tial shadow  ; spiritual  death  is  the  full  umbra  itself — the  region 
of  complete  eclipse.  It  is  not  bodily  death  which  is  the  reality, 
and  spiritual  death  which  is  the  metaphor  ; it  is  spiritual  death 
which  is  the  reality,  and  bodily  death  which  is  the  metaphor. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  Tree  of  Death, 
even 

“ That  forbidden  Tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 

With  loss  of  Eden.” 


II.  THE  TEMPTATION. 

And  so  we  pass  to  ponder  the  story  of  the  Temptation. 

And,  first,  the  Tempter  himself  : “ Now  the  serpent  was 
more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field.”  Here  is  a stupendous 
problem  : sin  is  in  the  world  ; how  shall  we  account  for  it  ? 
Philosophy  retreats  from  the  problem  discomfited.  Holy 
Scripture  solves  it — at  least  so  far  as  such  a problem  is  capable 
of  solution  to  a finite  being — by  declaring  that  sin  was  intro- 
duced into  the  world  by  an  alien,  superhuman  foe.  That  foe. 
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it  declares,  is  capable  of  assuming  all  sorts  of  guises,  even  of 
transfiguring  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  Here,  in  this 
primal  temptation,  it  represents  him  as  assuming  the  guise  of 
a serpent ; and  this  perhaps  because  of  his  stealthiness,  sinuous- 
ness, craftiness,  charmingness,  deadliness.  Remember  that  the 
primal  pair,  according  to  the  narrative  in  hand,  had  never  known 
any  thing  of  evil,  and  were  strangers  to  our  sense  of  antipathy 
to  the  snake.  This  entry  of  the  Prince  of  Evil  into  the  ser- 
pent form  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session. Who  does  not  instantly  recall  the  story  of  the  demon- 
ized swine  of  Gadara? 

And  now  we  pass  to  the  temptation  itself.  The  serpent 
said  to  the  woman  : “Is  it  even  so  that  God  hath  said  : ‘Ye 
shall  not  eat  of  any  tree  of  the  garden  ? ’ Observe  how  artful 
this  is.  First,  he  misrepresents  the  Creator’s  prohibition  by 
extending  it  to  all  the  trees  of  the  garden.  “ Hath  God  said — 
‘Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any  tree  of  the  garden?’  ” Thus  he 
prepares  the  way  to  induce  Eve  to  explain,  and  so  enter  into 
conversation.  Satan  has  half  won  the  battle  when  he  has  taken 
“ Ear-gate.’’  Don’t  parley.  Secondly,  in  the  very  fact  of 
recalling  to  her  that  there  has  been  a prohibition  he  awakes  the 
sense  of  restraint  and  restlessness,  and  so  allures  to  transgres- 
sion of  the  limit.  Don’t  hover  too  near  moral  boundaries.  The 
woman’s  answer  proves  that  the  subtle  temptation  has  taken 
effect  : she  said  to  him  : “ Of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden  we  may  eat  ; but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  God  hath  said  : ‘Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it, 
and  ye  shall  not  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.’  ’’  You  perceive  that  she 
has  already  fallen.  For,  first,  she  depreciates  her  privileges  ; 
in  quoting  the  Creator’s  broad  permission — “ Of  every  tree  of 
the  garden  thou  mayst  freely  eat” — she  omits  the  word 
“ every”  and  the  word  “ freely,”  and  substitutes  the  cold 
expression — “ Of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  we  may 
eat.”  Beware  of  belittling  the  Heavenly  Father’s  goodness. 
Secondly,  she  exaggerates  her  restraints.  In  forbidding  the 
Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  God  had  simply 
said:  “Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it.”  To  this  prohibition  of 
eating  she  adds  the  prohibition  of  touching:  “Ye  shall  not 
touch  it.”  Beware  of  over- religiousness  or  pharisaic  addition  of 
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extra-scriptural  command.  Thirdly,  she  softens  the  divine 
threat  in  case  of  disobedience  ; for  the  stern  words — “ In  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,”  she  sub- 
stitutes the  gentler  phrase — ‘‘lest  ye  die.”  Beware  of  trifling 
with  the  government  of  God,  or  diluting  the  severity  of  His 
menaces.  And  now  the  Tempter  advances  from  insinuation  to 
asseveration.  The  serpent  said  to  the  woman  : ‘‘Ye  shall 
not  surely  die  ; for  God  knoweth  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof  your  eyes  will  be  opened,  and  ye  will  be  as  God, 
knowing  good  and  evil.  ’ First  : he  gives  the  lie  direct  : “Ye 
shall  not  surely  die.”  Whether  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation  be  true  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  Devil  was  the 
first  preacher  of  it.  Secondly  : he  makes  a very  magnificent 
promise  : “ God  knoweth  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  your 
eyes  will  be  opened,  and  ye  will  be  as  God,  knowing  good 
and  evil.”  Thus  he  adroitly  appeals  to  one  of  the  noblest 
instincts  of  the  race — the  thirst  of  knowledge.  Again  : he 
seeks  to  awaken  the  sense  of  independence  of  God,  tempting 
Eve  to  substitute  egotism  for  loyalty.  It  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  sin  of  the  young  man  in  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Son. 
It  is  in  an  eminent  sense  the  characteristic  temptation  of  these 
modern  times.  Satan  still  tempts  us  to  become  as  wise  as  God. 
He  still  tempts  us  to  renew  the  Jewish  outlawry  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges  : “In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel ; every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.”  He 
still  tempts  us  to  say  with  the  King  of  Babylon  : “ I will  ascend 
into  heaven — I will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God — I 
will  make  myself  like  the  Most  High.”  Self-worship  is  that 
awful  and  final  form  of  blasphemy  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
describes  when  he  speaks  of  the  Man  of  Sin — that  son  of 
perdition  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  every  one 
that  is  called  God,  or  is  worthy  of  worship  : so  that  he  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  giving  out  that  he  himself  is  God.  Let 
us  take  care  then  lest,  being  puffed  up  with  pride,  we  also  fall 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  Devil. 

III.  THE  FALL. 

And  now  we  pass  to  the  tragic  issue.  “ And  the  woman  saw 
that  the  Tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
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the  eyes,  and  a Tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise  ; and 
she  took  of  its  fruit,  and  ate,  and  gave  also  to  her  husband 
with  her,  and  he  ate.  ” Observe:  The  temptation  was  three- 
fold ; good  for  food,  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  desired  to  make  one 
wise.  As  such  it  recalls  the  threefold  temptation  of  the 
second  Adam — the  Wilderness,  the  Pinnacle,  the  Mountain  ; 
and  also  the  threefold  lust  of  the  Apostle  John  : the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  “ And  the 
eyes  of  both  of  them  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they 
were  naked  : and  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  aprons.”  Ah,  the  awful  irony  of  Satan’s  promise  ! 
Their  eyes  were  indeed  opened,  but  it  was  to  see  guilt  instead 
of  innocence,  folly  instead  of  wisdom,  shame  instead  of  trust. 
And  now  the  cooling  breeze  of  an  oriental  afternoon  has  come. 
It  is  the  hour  of  sacred  contemplation,  the  blessed  hour  in  which 
the  Son  and  Word  of  God — Jehovah’s  true  voice — had  been 
wont  to  visit  them  in  love  and  blissful  communion.  ‘‘  And 
they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden 
at  the  cool  of  the  day.”  Had  they  been  penitent,  had  they 
in  that  awful  hour  confessed  their  sin  and  besought  forgiveness, 
who  knows  but  that  humanity  would  have  had  an  altogether 
different  history  and  all  earth  been  to-day  one  blessed  Eden  ? 
But  “ the  man  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.”  It  was  the 
cowardice  of  conscious  guilt.  Already  has  the  penalty  threat- 
ened against  disobedience  begun  to  take  effect.  Already  has 
the  fallen  pair  begun  to  die.  See  how  shame  has  fallen  like  a 
mantle  of  filth  on  these  hitherto  untarnished,  blithesome 
spirits.  See  how  security  has  given  way  to  restlessness,  trust 
to  dread,  fellowship  with  God  to  aversion  from  Him.  Behold 
them  a guilty,  remorseful,  shame-faced,  cowering  pair,  trying 
to  hide  themselves  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.  And  this 
is  death  indeed — a genuine,  intense,  perfect  death.  Verily, 
on  the  very  day  Adam  fell,  Adam  died.  It  was  scarcely 
necessary  he  should  be  expelled  Eden  ; the  instant  he  tasted 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  Eden  became  for  his  spirit  a charnel- 
house.  And  as  with  him,  so  with  us  : 

“ Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all.” 

” And  the  Lord  God  called  the  man,  and  said  to  him  : * Where 
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art  thou  ?’  It  was  not  the  voice  of  wrath,  but  the  voice  of 
love  ; not  the  Judge’s  summons,  but  the  Good  Shepherd’s  call, 
piping  back  the  lost  sheep.  And  Adam  said  : “I  heard  Thy 
voice  in  the  garden  and  was  afraid,  because  I was  naked,  and 
hid  myself.”  It  was  a hollow,  sophistical  answer.  Naked  he 
had  been  from  the  beginning,  but  never  before  had  he  been 
ashamed  or  afraid.  But  now  in  his  fall  and  self-delusion  he 
substitutes  effect  for  cause,  shame  for  guilt.  It  was  the  birth 
of  conscience  as  an  accuser.  But  the  Heavenly  Father  would 
still  bring  His  erring  son  to  penitence  and  confession,  and  so 
He  saith  to  him  : “ Who  told  thee  that  thou  art  naked  ? Hast 
thou  eaten  of  the  Tree  of  which  I commanded  thee  not  to  eat  ?” 
Instead  of  frankly  confessing,  he  makes  selfish,  mean,  impious 
defence  : “ The  woman  whom  Thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she 
gave  me  of  the  Tree,  and  I ate.”  Thus  he  ignobly  blames 
the  wife  who  had  been  supernaturally  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
in  the  same  breath  he  impiously  blames  the  Divine  bestower 
Himself.  And  now  the  LORD  God  turns  to  the  poor  woman 
herself:  “What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done?”  And  again 
the  blame  is  transferred,  but  more  frankly  than  in  the  man’s 
case.  The  woman  said  : “ The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I 
ate.”  Thus  has  the  Heavenly  Father’s  visitation  at  the  cool 
of  the  day  become  a Divine  Avenger’s  inquisition.  Such  is  the 
story  of  the  victorious  Temptation. 

IV.  THE  SENTENCE. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  Sentence.  It  was  threefold. 

I.  The  Tejnpter' s Sentence. — And,  first,  the  Tempter’s  Sen- 
tence : “ The  Lord  God  said  to  the  serpent  : ‘ Because  thou 
hast  done  this,  cursed  art  thou  above  all  cattle,  and  above 
every  beast  of  the  field  ; on  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust 
shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ; and  I will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed  : He  shall  bruise  thee  on  the  head,  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  him  on  the  heel.’  ” The  sentence  involves  three 
dooms. 

First  : a doom  of  degradation  : “ Cursed  art  thou  above  all 
cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field  ; on  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.”  And 
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here  comes  into  view  one  of  the  many  hints  that  the  story  of 
the  Fall  is  to  be  taken  as  a Divine  parable.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
prone  locomotion  is  and  always  must  have  been  the  serpent’s 
natural  gait  ; it  was  so,  if  geology  is  true,  ages  before  man’s 
advent  upon  earth  ; for  the  serpent  to  walk  erect  is  and  always 
must  have  been  an  anatomic  impossibility — that  is,  so  long  as 
he  is  a serpent.  Again  : dust  is  not,  except  in  a very  limited 
sense,  the  serpent’s  food.  Once  more  : we  do  interpret  the 
“bruising,”  the  “head,”  the  “heel,”  figuratively:  and  if  a 
part  of  the  serpent’s  sentence  is  confessedly  figurative,  why 
may  not  the  whole  of  it  ? It  is  a Divine  parable,  written  for 
our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come. 
As  the  serpent  itself  was  not  Satan,  but  only  the  symbol  of 
him,  so  the  prone  gait,  the  dust-food,  the  bruised  head,  are 
symbols  of  Satan’s  character,  habits,  and  doom.  We  know  but 
little  of  Satan's  antecedent  history.  All  we  know  touching  this 
is  that  he  kept  not  his  first  estate.  In  his  original  character 
and  condition  he  was  doubtless  superhumanly  glorious.  But 
because  he  had  entrapped  the  primal  pair  into  a fall,  the  Lord 
God  pronounced  on  him  a doom  of  degradation  : “ Cursed  art 
thou  above  every  beast  of  the  field — on  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go 
— dust  shalt  thou  eat.”  Beware  of  Milton’s  magnificent  Satan  : 
for  it  is  not  the  Satan  of  Scripture.  As  we  feel  the  snake 
to  be — mean,  odious,  loathsome — so  is  the  real  Satan,  the 
Satan  of  man’s  fall.  How  graphically  Horace  Bushnell  portrays 
him  : 

“ The  serpent  makes  no  appearance  till  we  ascend  to  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion, and  then  it  wriggles  out  into  being  contemporaneously  with  the 
more  stately  and  perfect  order  of  mammalia.  When  the  mammoth  stalks 
abroad  as  the  gigantic  lord  of  the  new  creation,  the  serpent  creeps  out  with 
him,  on  his  belly,  with  his  bag  of  poison  hid  under  the  roots  of  his  feeble  teeth, 
spinning  out  three  or  four  hundred  lengths  of  vertebrae,  and  having  his  four 
rudimental  legs  blanketed  under  his  skin  : a mean,  abortive  creature,  whom 
the  angry  motherhood  of  nature  would  not  go  on  to  finish,  but  shook  from 
her  lap  before  the  legs  were  done,  muttering  ominously,  ‘ Cursed  art  thou 
above  all  cattle  : upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go, and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.’  ” — Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  p.  208. 

And  again  John  Ruskin  : 

“ That  rivulet  of  smooth  silver  : how  does  it  flow  ? It  literally  rows  or 
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the  earth,  with  every  scale  for  an  oar.  Watch  it  when  it  moves  slowly  ! A 
wave,  but  without  wind  ! A current,  but  with  no  fall ! All  the  body  moving 
at  the  same  instant,  yet  some  of  it  to  one  side,  some  to  another,  or  some  for- 
ward, and  the  rest  of  the  coil  backward  : but  all  with  the  same  calm  will  and 
equal  way  : one  soundless,  ceaseless  march  of  sequent  rings  and  spec- 
tral procession  of  spotted  dust,  with  dissolution  in  its  fangs,  dislocation  in 
its  coils.  Startle  it : the  winding  stream  will  become  a poisoned  arrow  : 
the  wave  of  poisoned  life  will  lash  through  the  grass  like  a cast  lance.  It 
scarcely  breathes  with  its  one  lung  (the  other  shrivelled  and  abortive)  : it  is 
passive  to  the  sun  and  shade,  and  is  cold  or  hot  like  a stone  ; yet  it  can  out- 
climb  the  monkey,  outswim  the  fish,  outleap  the  zebra,  outwrestle  the  athlete, 
and  crush  the  tiger.  It  is  a divine  hieroglyph  of  the  demoniac  power  of 
earth.” — Queen  of  the  Air,  pp.  83,  84. 

Secondly  : it  was  a doom  of  hatred  : “I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed.”  “ I will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman.” 
Already  he  had  hated  her  : henceforth  she  would  hate  him. 
May  we  not  hope  from  this  that  even  Eve  was  saved  ? “ And 

between  thy  seed  and  her  seed.”  ” Thy  seed” — i.e.,  all  the 
wicked  ; for  he  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  Devil  ; for  the 
Devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.  “ And  her  seed” — i.e.,  all  the 
righteous — even  that  church  which  consists  of  Christ  the  Head, 
and  Christians  His  body  ; for,  as  head  and  body  are  one,  so 
are  Christ  and  His  church  ; Christ  the  Centre,  His  church  the 
circumference,  the  fullness  of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  all.  The 
enmity  between  the  serpent  and  his  seed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  woman  and  her  seed  on  the  other,  was  true,  first, 
in  the  case  of  Him  who  was  in  the  eminent  sense  the  seed 
of  the  woman  — even  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  enmity  was 
mutual.  On  the  one  hand,  Satan  hated  Jesus  all  the  way 
between  Manger  and  Sepulchre  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus 
hated  Satan  all  the  way  from  heaven  to  heaven  again.  Again  : 
the  mutual  enmity  is  true  of  the  Church,  which  is  Christ’s 
Body.  How  relentless  and  ceaseless  Satan’s  temptations,  per- 
secutions, ambushes,  sieges,  assaults  ! The  very  meaning  of 
the  word  Satan  is  adversary.  He  showed  me  Joshua  the  high- 
priest  standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  at  his 
right  hand  to  oppose — Satan — him.  And  the  Church  recipro- 
cates the  enmity.  She  is  in  very  truth  a church  militant,  on 
a war  footing,  wrestling,  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
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against  principalities,  powers,  world-rulers  of  darkness,  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places.  Once  more  : the 
enmity  is  true  of  each  saint,  every  Christian  being  a member  of 
Christ’s  own  Body.  For  Satan  is  a personal  foe,  hating  the 
Church  in  detail,  member  by  member.  And  each  Christian 
reciprocates  the  hate.  In  proportion  as  he  walks  in  light,  he  is 
a conscious  fighter  against  the  Powers  of  Darkness.  And  so 
the  doom  of  enmity  is  ever  being  fulfilled.  The  intense  an- 
tipathy we  feel  to  the  snake,  our  involuntary  recoil  from  him, 
our  instinctive  impulse  to  crush  him  : all  this  is  a parable  and 
type  of  the  Church’s  antipathy  to  the  great  Dragon,  that  old 
serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan. 

Thirdly  : it  was  a doom  of  defeat  : “He  shall  bruise  thee 
on  the  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  Him  on  the  heel.’’  1 How 
true  this  was  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Church’s  Head  ! For  this  very 
purpose  was  He  manifested  that  He  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  Devil.  Listen  to  the  disciple  whom  He  loved,  as,  in  his 
Patmc£  banishment,  he  beheld  in  prophetic  trance  the  coming 
victory:  “ Now  is  come  the  salvation  and  the  might  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  authority  of  His  Christ,  because 
He  hath  fought  with  the  great  Dragon,  and  cast  him  down.’’ 
Again  : this  victory  over  Satan  is  true  also  of  the  Church,  which 
is  Christ’s  Body  : for  the  body  shares  the  fortunes  of  the  head. 
Listen  to  a sublime  saying  of  the  Church’s  Lord  : “ I saw  Satan 
fall  from  heaven  like  lightning  : lo,  I have  given  you  authority 
to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  nothing  by  any  means 
shall  hurt  you.’’  And  so  the  church  militant,  even  while  on 
earth,  is  gliding  into  the  church  triumphant,  overcoming  Satan 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Once  more  : this  bruising  of 
Satan’s  head  is  true  of  each  Christian,  each  saint  being  a mem- 
ber of  Christ’s  body.  Take  courage,  then,  O panting,  stagger- 
ing, soiled  one  ! Thou  shalt  yet  tread  on  the  lion  and  the  adder  : 
the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  foot. 
“And  thou  shalt  bruise  Him  on  the  heel.’’  For  Satan’s  war- 
fare is  cowardly,  biting  the  heel  instead  of  smiting  the  brow. 
But  his  wound,  thank  God,  cannot  be  mortal.  Thus  he  bruised 

1 The  Vulgate,  misconceiving  the  Hebrew  pronoun,  turns  it  into  a feminine. 
Accordingly,  Roman  Catholic  interpreters  declare  the  Virgin  Mother  to  be  the 
conqueror  of  Satan. 
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the  heel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Church’s  Head.  Behold  the  wounds 
of  the  Wilderness,  the  Pinnacle,  the  Mountain,  the  Garden,  the 
Cross,  the  Tomb.  But  after  all  it  was  only  Messiah’s  heel 
that  he  bruised.  And  in  the  very  act  of  having  His  heel  bitten 
Jesus  crushed  the  serpent’s  head.  Through  His  own  death  He 
destroyed  him  who  had  the  power  over  death — that  is,  the 
Devil.  The  cross  was  alike  Satan’s  gibbet  and  Jesus’  sceptre. 
Again  : the  serpent’s  bruising  of  the  heel  is  true  of  the  Church, 
which  is  Christ’s  Body.  Behold  the  wounds  of  persecution, 
affliction,  temptation,  toppling.  But  after  all  it  is  only  her  heel 
that  he  bites.  No  permanent  disaster  has  ever  befallen  or 
ever  will  befall  the  true  Church.  As  vital  and  immortal  as 
her  Head,  she 

“ Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die.” 

Once  more  : Satan’s  bruising  of  the  heel  is  true  of  every  saint — 
all  being  members  in  Christ’s  Body.  If  they  persecute  the 
Head,  they  will  also  persecute  His  members  : for  the  servant 
is  not  greater  than  his  lord.  Yet  it  is  only  the  heel  that  Satan 
bites.  Perplexed,  yet  not  in  despair  ; persecuted,  yet  not  for- 
saken ; struck  down,  yet  not  destroyed  ; dying,  and,  behold,  we 
live  ! 

Such  is  the  Tempter’s  sentence  ; the  threefold  doom  of 
degradation,  aversion,  defeat.  God  grant  that  His  Church  may 
bruise  Satan  under  her  feet  shortly  ! 

2.  The  Woman's  Sentence. — And  now  we  pass  to  the  Woman’s 
Sentence  : To  the  woman  He  said  : “ I will  greatly  multiply 
thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  : in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring 
forth  children,  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he 
shall  rule  over  thee.” 

And,  first,  her  sentence  as  mother  : ” I will  greatly  multiply 
the  pains  of  thy  pregnancy  : in  pain  shalt  thou  bring  forth 
children.”  Oh,  the  birth-sorrows  of  humanity  ! How  many  a 
Rachel  in  giving  birth  to  her  child  calls  him  Benoni — son  of 
my  anguish — and  dies  ! And  spiritual  birth-woes  there  are  as 
well  as  bodily.  When  Zion  travail eth,  she  bringeth  forth 
children.  Here  too  is  a type  of  the  great  vicarious  sacrifice. 
Jesus  Christ — the  true  seed  of  the  woman — in  the  very  act  of 
bringing  forth  the  children  whom  God  had  given  Him  surren- 
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dered  His  own  life.  For  aught  I know  this  is  the  reason  why, 
as  an  apostle  tells  us,  woman  shall  be  saved  through  her  child- 
bearing ; her  very  pangs  are  prophetic  of  untold  blessing.  Well 
then  may  woman’s  sorrow  be  reverenced  ! I do  not  wonder  that 
millions  are  worshipping,  as  millions  have  worshipped  for  cen- 
turies, the  Nazarene  Mother.  But,  after  all,  that  is  the  truest 
birth-hour  when  the  Son  of  God  Himself  is  born  within  us. 

But  the  woman  was  not  only  sentenced  as  mother  : she  was 
also  sentenced  as  wife  : “ Unto  thy  husband  shall  be  thy  desire, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.”  True,  woman  from  the  instant 
of  her  creation  had  been  subordinate  to  man.  As  the  man  is 
the  image  and  the  glory  of  God,  so  the  woman  is  the  glory  of 
the  man  ; for  the  man  is  not  from  the  woman,  but  the  woman 
from  the  man  : and  the  man  was  not  created  for  the  woman, 
but  the  woman  for  the  man  : for  Adam  was  first  formed,  then 
Eve.  Subordination  to  man  then  is  woman’s  normal  state. 
But  the  Fall  intensified  and  debased  the  subordination,  for  it  was 
not  Adam  who  was  first  deceived,  but  Eve.  Henceforth  alle- 
giance sank  into  thraldom.  Unto  thy  husband  shall  be  thy 
desire,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.  What  a commentary  on 
these  words  has  been  the  history  of  woman  from  the  beginning  ! 

3.  The  Man  s Sentence. — And  now  we  turn  to  the  Man’s 
Sentence  : to  the  man  He  said  : “ Because  thou  didst  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  didst  eat  of  the  Tree  of  which  I 
commanded  thee  saying — Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it  : cursed  is 
the  ground  for  thy  sake  : in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life  : thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  : 
and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  ; in  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  to  the  ground  : for  out  of 
it  wast  thou  taken  : for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return.”  The  sentence  involves  four  dooms. 

And,  first,  a doom  of  nature  : ” Cursed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake  : thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  cause  to  spring  up  to 
thee.”  Observe  : while  the  Tempter  has  been  cursed  directly — 
” cursed  art  thou  above  all  cattle” — his  victim  is  cursed  ob- 
liquely— ” cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.”  But  I hear  an 
objection  : ‘‘Is  not  this  cursing  the  soil  for  man’s  sake  un- 
just?” Remember  then  that  man,  in  virtue  of  his  body-side, 
is  linked  and  even  kinned  with  nature.  At  the  same  time,  in 
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virtue  of  his  spirit-side,  man  is  superior  to  nature,  standing 
forth  as  its  epitome,  representative,  genius,  head.  Hence 
Adam’s  fall  was  nature’s  fall.  Earth’s  true  Samson,  when  man 
fell,  nature’s  pillars  fell  with  him. 

“ Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 

Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 

That  all  was  lost  !” 

But  I hear  another  objection  : “If  geology  be  true,  disorder, 
monstrosity,  pain,  death  were  in  the  world  before  sin  or  man.” 
To  this  I think  it  may  be  answered  : This  story  of  the  Fall  is  a 
divine  parable,  to  be  taken  spiritually,  setting  forth  in  way  of 
colossal  hint  and  shadow  the  emergence  of  evil  on  the  stage  of 
time.  One  thing  is  certain,  nature  to-day  is  visibly  under  a curse. 
Thorns  and  thistles  are  characteristically  the  soil’s  natural 
produce.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  meaning,  to  large  extent,  of 
agriculture  itself.  What  is  the  larger  part  of  tilling  the  soil 
but  the  uprooting  of  thorn  and  weed  ? And  this  curse  of  the 
thorn  is  atypical  curse,  representing  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
simoons  and  deserts,  miasms  and  plagues,  deformities  and 
abortions,  diseases  and  death.  The  bar  sinister  is  on  nature’s 
heraldry.  Verily,  creation  has  been  made  subject  to  vanity — i.e., 
to  disappointment,  abortion,  as  though  she  had  been  made  in 
vain,  unable  to  realize  her  own  inherent  gifts  and  ends.  In  a 
word,  nature  has  been  de-natured. 

Hence,  secondly,  a doom  of  toil  : ‘‘In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.”  Not  but  that  man  from  the  very 
beginning  was  meant  for  work.  Labor  was  man’s  normal  con- 
dition, having  been  installed  in  Eden  to  keep  and  till  it  even 
while  still  unfallen.  But  there  is  a difference  between  work 
and  toil,  between  normal  activity  and  penal  service,  between 
Eden  as  a gymnasium  and  earth  as  a work-house.  I do  not 
undertake  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  primal  curse.  All 
I know  is  that  if,  while  man  was  yet  in  Paradise  and  the  ground 
uncursed,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  work,  that  necessity  was 
vastly  heightened  when  he  was  driven  from  Paradise,  and  the 
thorn  and  thistle  choked  the  vine  and  fig.  Labor — what  is  it 
but  the  price  of  life  ? In  Eden  man  was  to  work  that  he  might 
conquer  nature  : now  man-  has  to  toil  that  nature  may  not 
conquer  him.  Ah,  the  ceaseless  toil  of  hand,  as  in  the  farm. 
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the  mine,  the  factory  ! The  ceaseless  toil  of  brain,  as  in  the 
study,  the  office,  the  laboratory  ! The  ceaseless  toil  of  heart, 
as  in  society,  the  household,  the  sick-chamber  ! 

Hence,  thirdly,  a doom  of  grief  : “In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat 
bread  all  the  days  of  thy  life.’’  How  true  this  was  in  Adam’s 
own  case  : a lost  Eden,  a murdered  Abel,  a fugitive  Cain  ! 
How  touching  the  many  plaints  of  sacred  litany  ! The  plaint 
of  a Lamech  on  the  birth  of  his  son  Noah,  of  a Jacob  before 
Pharaoh,  of  a Job  beneath  the  bruises  of  Satan,  of  a David 
fleeing  before  Saul,  of  a Solomon  in  his  old  age,  of  a Paul 
impaled  with  the  thorn  ! And  so  it  is  with  all  earnest,  deep, 
keen-sighted  men.  Whatever  the  philosophers  say,  these  deep 
natures  know  that  earth  has  been  cursed.  The  unwritten 
tragedies  of  shop  and  farm,  of  forum  and  pulpit,  of  mart  and 
home  ! The  tones  of  nature  herself,  we  are  told,  are  in  the 
minor  key : as  such  they  are  ever  echoing  the  primal  curse. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  earth’s  woes.  Had  sin  never  entered 
the  world,  the  world  had  never  known  such  words  as  disap- 
pointment, anxiety,  disgust,  terror,  shame,  heartache,  despair, 
suicide.  We  have  mourning-weeds  for  those  whose  bodies  we 
have  laid  in  the  ground  ; what  weeds  shall  we  wear  for  dead 
affections  ? How  mighty,  how  funereal  the  procession  that  fol- 
lows in  thy  train,  O sin  ! Verily,  the  world  is  administered, 
not  from  the  Gerizim  of  blessing,  but  from  the  Ebal  of  cursing. 
But  there  is  another  woe,  even  sadder. 

Fourthly,  a doom  of  death  : “ Till  thou  return  to  the 
ground  : for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  : for  dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.’’  Dust  thou  art.  How  it  recalls 
the  story  of  man’s  creation  ! “ The  Lord  God  formed  the  man 
of  dust  of  the  ground.”  How  it  forebodes  the  psalmist’s 
dirge:  “Thou  turnest  man  to  dust,  and  sayest,  Return,  ye 

sons  of  men  !”  How  pathetic  the  echo  of  this  curse  of  death 
in  our  own  great  poem  of  Thanatopsis. 

V.  THE  EXPULSION. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  scene  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  Fall  : “ And  the  Lord  God  said  : ‘ Behold,  the  man  has 
become  as  one  of  Us,  to  know  good  and  evil ; and  now,  lest  he 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and 
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eat,  and  live  forever  : ’ therefore  the  LORD  God  sent  him  forth 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he 
was  taken  ; and  He  drove  out  the  man,  and  He  stationed  on 
the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  the  Cherubim,  and  the  flaming 
sword,  which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  to  the  Tree  of 
Life.  ” 

And,  first,  the  sorrowful  acquisition  : “ The  LORD  God  said  : 
Behold,  the  man  has  become  as  one  of  Us  (probably  the 
imperial  plural — Pluralis  Excellentice),  to  know  good  and  evil.” 
I cannot  think,  as  some  scholars  have  imagined,  that  the  Crea- 
tor uses  here  the  language  of  irony.  No,  the  saying  is  profoundly 
true.  Not  that  God  knows  evil  in  the  same  way  that  we  know 
it.  He  knows  it  from  without — by  observation  : we  know  it 
from  within,  by  experience.  Here  we  see  the  reason  why  the 
forbidden  tree  was  called  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  Evil.  Satan  tempted  the  primal  pair  to  decide  for  them- 
selves, independently  of  their  Creator’s  will  and  teaching,  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  : that  is  to  say,  he  tempted  them  to 
lay  down  for  themselves  the  foundations  and  standards  of 
morality,  and  thus  become  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil. 
There  are  some  things  which  had  better  remain  forever  un- 
known. And  Satan  succeeded  in  his  temptation  : “ Behold, 
the  man  has  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil.” 
That  is  to  say  : “ Man  has  become  law  and  God  to  himself.” 
Verily  it  was  a most  sorrowful  acquisition. 

Thank  God,  we  are  told  of  a merciful  denial  : “ And  now, 
lest  he  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  Tree  of 
Life,  and  eat,  and  live  forever,  therefore  the  LORD  God  sent 
him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken  : and  He  drove  out  the  man.”  The  Tree 
of  Life  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  symbolic  sign  and  pledge  of 
immortality.  And  so  the  exclusion  from  the  Tree  was  a genuine 
mercy.  For  immortality  in  a state  of  sin — and  to  continue  in 
a state  of  sin  is  to  be  evermore  growing  more  and  more  sinful — - 
what  is  it  but  the  hell  of  hell  ? 

“ And  He  stationed  before  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  Cheru- 
bim.” It  is  the  first  occurrence  of  this  mysterious  word.  Yet, 
figuring  as  it  does  throughout  Holy  Scripture,  at  Eden,  in 
Moses’  tabernacle,  in  Solomon’s  temple,  in  visions  of  Isaiah  and 
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Ezekiel  and  John,  it  is  a most  mysterious  word.  But  whatever 
their  nature  or  structure,  they  seem  to  have  been  symbols  of 
creation  ; and  as  such  answering  to  the  four  living  creatures  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Here  at  Eden  they  were  stationed  to  barricade 
the  avenue  to  the  Tree  of  Life.  Nor  was  this  all.  A flaming 
sword  there  also  was,  brandishing  every  way — east,  west,  north, 
south — to  ward  off  every  possible  approach  to  the  same  life- 
continuing  Tree.  Thus  the  Garden  of  Eden,  once  committed 
to  man,  to  be  kept  by  him,  has  been  taken  from  him,  hence- 
forth to  be  kept  against  him.  Yes,  nature  herself  is  a retribu- 
tive economy  ; so  that  he  who  sins  sets  nature  against  himself. 
Man  has  fallen,  and  all  creation  stands  guard  at  the  Tree  of  Life. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Man’s  Temptation,  Fall,  and  Doom, 
or,  more  briefly,  the  Genesis  of  Sin. 

Glancing  back  in  way  of  review,  let  us  briefly  note  some  of 
the  lessons  of  the  story. 

VALUE  OF  MORAL  PROBATION. 

First  : The  value  of  moral  probation.  For  it  is  evident  that 
the  Forbidden  Tree  was  intended  to  serve  among  other  purposes 
the  purpose  of  a moral  test.  And  we  may  bless  God  that  there 
was  and  still  is  such  a Tree.  For  no  one  knows  or  can  know  him- 
self till  he  has  been  tested.  Ordeal  is  necessary  to  the  proof 
of  character — aye,  to  character  itself.  What  tho  Adam,  when 
installed  in  Eden,  was  fresh  from  his  Maker’s  hand  and  radiant 
with  His  image  ? He  needed  a forbidden  tree  in  order  that  he 
might  not  only  awake  to  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  so 
of  morality,  but  also  that  he  might  awake  to  the  sense  of  his 
power  of  choice  between  right  and  wrong,  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience. And  so  the  forbidden  tree  tested  him,  alas,  too 
well.  Nevertheless  the  test  was  intended  to  be,  and  but  for 
his  own  fault  would  have  been,  a genuine  kindness.  For  the 
sense  of  obedience,  not  less  than  the  obedience  itself,  is  essen- 
tial to  moral  joy.  Thus  a specific  prohibition  gave  to  Adam 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  he  was  obedient  or  not. 
Had  he  obeyed  the  prohibition,  that  very  sense  of  obedience 
would  have  been  to  him  the  source  of  a genuine  bliss.  Nor 
was  Adam  the  only  man  who  has  had  this  test  of  a forbidden 
tree.  All  human  life — oh,  that  we  more  thoroughly  understood 
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and  believed  it  !— is  a probation,  a probing,  a testing.  In  our 
own  moral  constitution  itself — in  the  veiy  make-up  of  our  moral 
structure — each  of  us'  necessarily  has  in  himself  a Forbidden 
Tree.  In  fact,  Eden  itself  would  not  be  an  Eden  unless  it  had 
such  a Tree.  God  grant  that  we  may  endure  the  test  better 
than  did  our  first  father  ! 

JESUS  CHRIST  THE  TRUE  TREE  OF  LIFE. 

Secondly,  Jesus  Christ  is  Himself  the  true  Tree  of  Life.  Lis- 
* ten  to  one  of  the  legends  of  medieval  Christendom.  When 
Adam  lay  at  the  point  of  death  he  sent  his  son  Seth  to  the  gates 
of  Paradise  that  he  might  gain  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  and 
bring  some  of  the  oil  of  mercy  which  flowed  from  its  twigs,  to 
anoint  him  for  his  burial.  That  oil  Seth  was  not  allowed  to 
have.  But  the  cherub  who  guarded  the  gates  of  Eden  gave 
him  a slip  from  the  sacred  Tree,  and'with  this  he  returned  and 
planted  it  on  his  father’s  grave  at  Golgotha.  There  it  took 
root  and  grew  and  became  a tree.  From  that  tree  came  the 
wood  of  the  wand  which  Moses  so  often  miraculously  wielded, 
also  the  rod  which  budded  in  token  of  Jehovah’s  sanction  of 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  also  the  pole  on  which  the  brazen 
serpent  was  uplifted,  and,  finally,  the  Cross  of  Cavalry  itself. 
It  is  but  a legend.  Thank  God,  it  conveys  a profound  truth. 
That  truth  is  this  : Jesus  Christ — Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man, 
Seed  of  the  Woman — He  is  the  true  Tree  of  Life.  Our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  His  appearing,  hath  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  Gospel,  the  Evangel,  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy 
unto  all  people.  Out  of  Christ,  death — in  Christ,  life  : this  is 
the  teaching  of  Him  who  alone  hath  immortality.  He  who 
touches  His  cross,  and  only  he,  lives  forever.  To  draw  a figure 
from  arithmetic  : Jesus  Christ  is  Himself  the  separatrix  be- 
tween powers  and  zeros.  Our  destiny  depends  on  our  po- 
sition with  reference  to  Him,  whether  we  are  on  His  right  hand 
or  on  His  left,  whether  we  are  for  Him  or  against  Him.  And 
the  way  to  the  true  Tree  of  Life  is  now  open.  No  sleepless 
cherubim,  no  gleaming  scimitar  stand  guard  before  it  : “ The 
gates  of  Paradise  open  stand  on  Calvary. ” Whoso  eateth  His 
flesh  and  drinketh  His  blood  hath  everlasting  life  : for“His  flesh 
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is  the  true  food  and  His  blood  the  true  drink.  It  is  the  nectar 
and  ambrosia  of  the  true  immortality.  Philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  spent  many  a long  and  weary  year  in  quest  of 
what  they  called  the  Elixir  Vitce,  or  life-prolonging  tincture  of 
gold.  0 ye  weary,  plodding  ones,  dying  ones,  yet  panting  for 
immortal  youth,  ye  shall  not  find  it  where  alchemists  searched 
for  it  in  alembic  and  crucible,  nor  where  ye  are  looking  for 
it  in  the  chase  after  wealth,  or  power,  or  pleasure,  or  fame. 
Jesus  the  Nazarene,  the  man  of  Joseph’s  tomb  and  Olivet’s 
cloud — He  only  is  the  true  Elixir  Vitce.  In  Him  alone  is 
immortal  youth,  immortal  beauty,  immortal  life. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  SECOND  ADAM’S  EDEN. 

Lastly,  the  lost  Eden  is  to  be  regained,  and  more  than  re- 
gained. The  day  is  coming  when  the  curse  shall  be  uplifted, 
and  there  shall  be  neither  serpent  nor  thorn,  neither  death  nor 
tear.  Aye,  that  is  the  true  Golden  Age  for  which  the  great 
poets  are  ever  sighing  : not  the  Eden  that  has  been,  but  the  Eden 
that  is  to  be.  For  the  paradise  future  shall  be  as  much  nobler 
than  the  paradise  past  as  the  second  Adam  is  nobler  than  the 
first.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  majestic  paragraph,  Romans 
5 : 1 2-2 1,  - paradoxically  blending  parallel  and  contrast,  and 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  last  part  of  the  twentieth 
verse,  “ Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.” 
The  new  Eden  is  the  old  Eden  intensified  and  transfigured — 
e.g. , instead  of  a garden  there  is  a city  ; instead  of  a single  pair 
a multitude  whom  no  man  can  number  ; instead  of  a Euphrates 
or  Tigris  of  natural  water,  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life  ; 
instead  of  the  occasional  visitation  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  cool 
of  the  day,  the  permanent  tabernacling  of  God  with  men  ; in- 
stead of  the  coats  of  skin  the  fine  linen,  pure  and  shining,  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints  ; instead  of  vengeful  cherubim  and 
averting  sword,  the  rapturous  welcome  of  the  Living  Creatures, 
representatives  of  creation.  Heaven  grant  that  as  all  of  us 
have  died  in  the  first  Adam,  all  of  us  may  be  made  alive  in  the 
Second  ! Washing  our  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  we  shall 
have  right  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  enter  through  the  gates  into 
the  City% 
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IN  these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Protology 
of  man  has  become  a subject  of  profound  interest  in  its  re- 
lation to  recent  discoveries.  That  man  has  been  upon  the  earth 
during  at  least  two  geological  periods  preceding  the  one  in  which 
we  are  now  living,  is  a well-established  fact.  Further,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  race  commenced  its  career  at  the 
end  of  the  third  geological  period  preceding  our  own  as  a co- 
temporary of  the  highest  order  of  air-breathing  mammals.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  offer  a demonstration  of  the  above  proposi- 
tions. They  are  as  worthy  of  acceptance  as  was  the  Copernican 
system  in  its  time  as  opposed  to  the  ancient  belief  in  the  Ptole- 
maic theory  of  vortices.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult the  revised  edition  of  Dana’s  Geology  may  see  the  photo- 
graph of  a man  who  lived  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Quaternary  era,  that  is  in  the  geo- 
logic period  next  preceding  our  own.  C.  F.  Keary,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  just  issued  a publication  called  “The  Dawn  of  His- 
tory,” in  which  man  is  treated  historically  from  this  standpoint. 
The  full  scientific  reasons  for  such  a position  taken  also  by  the 
College  of  France  are  given  by  M.  de  Quatrefages  in  his  lectures 
entitled  “The  Human  Species.” 

The  life  of  man  upon  the  earth  then,  we  may  assume,  extends 
as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  third  geological  period  next  pre- 
ceding our  own.  In  view  of  the  inevitable  general  acceptance 
of  these  positions,  in  the  near  future,  by  all  educated  men,  the 
question  becomes  of  imminent  importance,  How  are  these  facts 
related  to  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis?  While  we  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  solve  one  by  one  all  the  intricacies  of  this  problem, 
only  to  be  worked  out  in  the  lapse  of  time  by  further  discoveries 
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in  science  and  history,  we  propose  to  open  the  way  to  its  solu- 
tion, and  indicate  suggestively  the  line  on  which  investigation 
must  proceed. 

The  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  book  we  call  Genesis,  “ the 
Book  of  Beginning,"  give  in  brief  outline  a history  of  man  from 
the  Edenic  period  to  the  time  of  the  migration  of  Abraham  from 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  constitute  an  introduction  to  the  religious  history  of  a spe- 
cial branch  of  the  Semitic  family.  This  general  introductory 
history  of  man  is  composed  of  a number  of  separate  fragments 
or  statements  arranged  in  consecutive  order,  without  chronology, 
and  embodies  a selection  from  the  traditions  and  records  of  the 
-ages  preceding  Abraham  of  what  was  considered  in  his  family  to 
be  historic  concerning  the  cosmogony  of  the  universe  and  the 
protology  of  man.  We  may  presume  that  these  records,  care- 
fully selected  and  carefully  preserved,  were  brought  by  Abraham 
from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  land  of  Palestine  and 
constituted  his  family  Bible — the  beginning  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  standpoint  of  this 
family  Bible  of  Abraham  we  must  carry  ourselves  back  to  the 
period  of  his  migration  into  the  land  of  Palestine.  This  period 
we  may  state,  in  general,  to  have  been  in  the  twentieth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  standpoint  we  must  take  is  not 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  land  of  Chaldea,  and  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
the  great  commercial  city  of  that  valley  and  the  London  of  the 
period.  Within  the  past  ten  years  a flood  of  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  surroundings  of  Abram  in  this  same  city.  It 
was  a city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  On  every  hand  were  colos- 
sal emblems  of  that  vast  nature  religion  which,  in  different  forms, 
had  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  which  held  in  its  grasp  the 
two  great  civilizations  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  He  lived 
in  the  very  focus  of  its  culmination,  and  in  the  golden  age  of  its 
literature.  The  four  Nimrod  cities  of  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and 
Calneh  formed  a quadrilateral  of  which  Babel,  or  Babylon,  was  the 
religious  centre.  We  may  suppose  that  the  family  of  Abram 
were  the  last  to  preserve,  against  such  overwhelming  odds,  the 
traditions  and  observances  of  a pure  monotheistic  worship,  and 
we  may  presume  that  Abram  himself  was  the  last  of  his  family 
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to  preserve  such  traditions  and  observances,  for  we  find  that  the 
father  of  Abram,  Tcrah , “ served  other  gods.” 

Abram  in  Chaldea  was  an  adherent  of  the  ancient  monothe- 
istic El  religion.  The  term  El  or  Al,  “ strength,”  “ power,”  ap- 
plied to  the  Supreme  Being  implies  infinite  power  and  might. 
The  primary  conception  of  this  term  is  that  of  power  and  might 
centred  in  a person.  The  El  Shaddai  of  Abram’s  worship  was 
this  personal  power  exercising  dominion  and  lordship,  the  al- 
mighty Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe.  Power  and  domin- 
ion centred  in  one  Supreme  Being  as  the  object  of  worship  was 
then  the  religion  of  Abram  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

CHALDEAN  COSMOGONY  AND  THEOGONY. 

Before  we  can  comprehend  the  historic  position  and  character 
of  the  family  religious  documents  which  Abram  brought  with 
him  into  Palestine,  we  must  understand  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  old  Chaldean  Cosmogony  and  Theogony,  under  pressure 
of  which  these  documents  had  taken  shape.  The  cosmogony  of 
t the  Chaldeans  was  essentially  a nature  development,  and  included 
an  evolution  of  the  gods  as  well  as  men,  from  a primary  proto- 
plasm through  the  coworking  of'  the  two  original  principles 
of  heat  and  moisture,  one  looked  upon  as  passive  and  the  other 
as  active,  the  passive  principle  being  conceived  as  feminine  and 
the  active  as  masculine.  Behind  this  nature  development  stood 
El,  in  Chaldean  teaching,  too  remote  for  practical  purposes.  His 
place  was  therefore  taken  by  the  first  theogonic  product  of  the 
original  protoplastic  forces,  which  deity  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Bel,  “ the  Supreme  Lord.”  To  Bel  were  assigned  all 
the  attributes  of  the  original,  monotheistic,  personal  El,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  especially  belonging  to  him  as  a nature  deity.  He 
was  known  in  Chaldean  teaching  as  the  old  Bel — the  Ancient  of 
Days — dwelling  in  light  unapproachable— without  beginning  or 
end — the  active  principle  which  gave  life  to  matter  and  existed 
before  the  creation  of  the  world — the  Father  of  Gods  and  men, 
whom  he  evolved  out  of  himself.  Associated  with  the  old  Bel, 
as  the  product  of  all  the  cosmogonic  potencies  deified  under 
various  names — was  his  first-born  and  only  son — Bel  the  Demi- 
urge, the  organizer  of  the  world — the  perfect  manifester  and  ex- 
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press  image  of  the  Father  Bel,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
lordship  of  the  universe.  The  old  Bel  appears  to  be,  in  Chaldean 
doctrine,  a cosmogonic  potence  representing  the  principle  of 
heat  and  life  and  light,  and  the  younger  Bel  a personal  expres- 
sion, or  “ Logos,”  of  the  old  Bel. 

This  Chaldean  Bel  cosmogony  was  a travesty  of  the  ancient 
El  religion,  in  which  Yao,  Yav,  or  Yahveh,  whose  name  in  Chal- 
dean doctrine  means  “ the  living  one,”  or  “manifester  of  life,” 
and  includes  the  idea  of  continuous  life  forever  manifesting 
itself  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  was  the  El 
Demiurge,  the  express  image  and  Logos  of  El — to  whom  was 
committed  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  lordship  of  the 
universe.  The  travesty  was  complete  when  the  Bel  Demiurge 
was  invested  with  the  name  Yao,  and  was  known  as  Bel-Yao. 
By  this  usurpation  of  the  name  Yao  by  the  Bel  Demiurge,  that 
name  became  degraded  into  the  associations  of  the  Bel  religion, 
and  in  the  time  of  Abram  held  an  inferior  place  in  the  nature 
Pantheon  as  a manifestation  of  Bel  as  god  of  the  visible  heav- 
ens or  lower  atmosphere,  which  place  he  still  held  in  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  appears  in  the  following,  from  the  great 
cuneiform  inscription  of  that  Chaldean  monarch  found  at  Baby-  * 
Ion,  and  which  now  forms  part  of  the  India  House  collection: 


“To  the  god  Yav,  establisher  of  fertility 
in  my  land,  Bit-Numkan  as  his  temple 

in  Babylon  I built 

. . To  the  god  Yav  who  confers 

the  fertilizing  rain  upon  my  land, 

his  house  (also)  in  Borsippa  I strongly  built.” 

We  can  understand  from  this  position  of  the  name  Yav  in 
the  nature  Pantheon,  why  the  use  of  that  name  as  the  Logos 
of  El  had  been  dropped  by  the  monotheists  of  the  period  of 
Abram,  and  why  it  was  unknown  to  Abram  himself  in  that 
relation  till  when  he  was  ninety-and-nine  years  old,  and  in  the 
land  of  Palestine  Jehovah  or  Yahveh  appeared  unto  him  and 
said,  “ I am  El-Shaddai,  walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect.” 
From  this  point  of  view  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Elohist  and 
Yahvist  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  man.  These 
accounts  belong  to  the  family  history  of  the  house  of  Abram, 
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clearly  reflecting  the  standpoint  of  Chaldea  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  having  no  Egyptian  coloring  or  connections  whatever. 
They  represented  to  Abram  and  his  family  all  the  historic  data 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  remotest  times  in  the 
line  of  Seth  concerning  the  struggles  of  the  Elohists  or  “ Sons 
of  God,"  and  the  later  Yahvists  against  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Bel  and  his  Demiurge.  These  Elohists  and  Yahvists  were,  it 
appears,  from  the  earliest  times  a very  small  minority,  and  pre- 
served the  records  of  their  religion  under  a strong  adverse  pres- 
sure. This  adversative  element  forms  a natural  key  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  draper^'  of  these  records,  which  include  the  two 
accounts,  Elohist  and  Yahvist,  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
the  origin  of  man,  and  the  two  accounts,  Elohist  and  Yahvist,  of 
the  Noetic  Deluge,  together  with  the  succession  of  the  Sethite 
line  of  Yahveh  Elohists,  with  incidental  or  fragmentary  state- 
ments of  their  points  of  contact  or  of  conflict  with  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Bel  religion  among  the  descendants  of  Cain. 

In  these  Elohist  and  Yahvist  narratives,  the  brief  notices 
which  are  thrown  in  regarding  the  Cainite  families,  showing 
them  as  pioneers  in  the  advanced  arts  of  music  and  metallurgy, 
as  characterized  by  violence  and  sensuality,  and  as  making  use 
interchangeably  of  El  and  Bel  in  their  family  names,  indicate 
them  as  progenitors  of  that  high  material  civilization  which 
early  took  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
from  the  first  essentially  Baalistic.  In  connection  with  the 
account  given  of  the  Sethite  line  of  the-  “ Sons  of  God  ” or 
Elohists,  mention  is  made  of  a special  time  in  the  days  of  Enos 
when  El  or  Elohim  began  to  be  invoked  by  them  as  Jehovah  or 
Yahveh. 

In  the  light  of  these  preliminary  observations  we  will  con- 
sider a few  points  in  the  Elohist  cosmogony  which  opens  the* 
Book  of  Beginning  handed  down  in  the  line  of  Seth  through 
Noah  to  Abram. 

THE  ELOHIST  COSMOGONY  OF  GENESIS. 

We  first  note  that  “ In.  the  Beginning  God  (Elohim)  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,”  and  we  face  at  once  the  question, 
Why  this  use  of  the  plural  form  Elohim , instead  of  El , appa- 
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rently  the  oldest  and  universal  Semitic  name  for  the  first  and 
highest  Deity?  This  use  of  the  plural  form  Elohim  as  the  name 
of  God  is  peculiar  to  the  Eberite  branch  of  the  Semitic  family. 
The  Elohim  of  the  Eberites  appears  to  have  been  one  abso- 
lutely supreme  and  personal  Being — Creator  of  the  world  and 
Father  of  spiritual  life,  embracing  within  himself  all  power  and 
might  and  possibilities  of  personal  manifestation,  and  yet  abso- 
lutely one , personal  in  all  his  acts  of  creation,  and  one  in  all  his 
works.  The  old  doctrine  of  El  and  his  one  personal  manifesta- 
tion or  Logos  Yav  or  Yahveh,  found  in  early  Chaldean  teach- 
ing, must  have  been  at  first  the  prominent  feature  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Eberites  when  they  dwelt  beyond  the  river.  Their 
El  and  his  manifestations  or  theophanies  would  be  to  them 
Elohim — in  adversative  contrast  to  Bel  and  his  manifestations, 
or  Bel  and  the  Baalim.  The  Baalim  were  innumerable  separate 
personifications  of  nature  forces,  all  looked  upon  as  emanations 
from,  or  sides  of,  the  cosmogonic  potence  Bel  and  his  Logos, 
Bel  the  Demiurge.  The  investing  of  the  Bel  Demiurge  with 
the  name  and  attributes  of  El  would  bring  a pressure  upon  the 
Elohists  to  drop  the  use  of  the  term  El  for  their  Supreme 
Deity,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  all-embracing  term  Elohim. 

The  statement  that  in  the  beginning  Elohim  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  is  directly  adversative  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  evolution  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  through  the  Bel 
cosmogonic  potencies.  This  Elohim  work  of  creation  is  repre- 
sented as  proceeding  in  successive  stages  or  periods  called  days. 
Now  a cosmic  day  with  the  Chaldeans  was  a great  cycle  of 
43,200  years.  Lenormant  says  of  the  Chaldeans,  “They  were 
the  first  to  divide  the  day  into  twenty-four  hours,  the  hour  into 
sixty  minutes,  and  the  minutes  into  sixty  seconds.  Their  great 
periods  of  time  were  calculated  on  this  scale.  The  great  cycle 
of  43,200  years,  regarded  by  them  as  the  period  of  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  was  considered  as  one  day  in  the  life  of 
the  universe.”  In  the  cosmogony  of  the  Chaldeans  these  cos- 
mic days  and  years  were  used  representatively  for  great  periods. 
All  the  time  divisions  of  the  Eberites  were  the  same  as  those 
in  use  by  the  Chaldeans.  It  is  critically  impossible,  therefore, 
to  maintain  that  the  days  of  the  Elohist  cosmogony  of  Genesis 
are  any  other  than  cosmic  days  used  in  this  representative  man- 
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ner.  The  relation  of  these  cosmic  time  periods  to  the  discover- 
ies of  modern  geology  are  plainly  seen. 

In  the  Elohist  cosmogony  the  six  successive  periods  of  crea- 
tion part  themselves  in  two  grand  divisions,  viz. : life  under 
cosmic  light,  and  life  under  the  light  of  the  sun.  Professor  Dana 
has  shown  this  order  of  development  to  be  in  remarkable 
accord  with  geological  science.  Under  cosmic  light  the  earth  is 
depicted  as  clothing  itself  with  vegetation  which  answers  fully 
to  that  of  the  coal  plants  of  the  carboniferous  era,  as  we  shall 
show  hereafter,  and  life  under  planetary  light,  or  the  swarming  of 
the  waters  with  living  creatures  among  which  are  specified  “ the 
great  Taninim”  or  “dragons,”  belonging  to  the  class  of  which 
the  crocodile  of  Egypt  is  an  example.  These  serpent  monsters 
of  the  deep  or  “Taninim,”  unfortunately  in  our  English  version 
translated  “ whales,”  answer  perfectly  to  the  reptilia  of  the 
Saurian  era,  and  portray  in  the  proper  order  the  characteristics 
of  that  period. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  the  human  race,  it  is  stated  that  they 
were  herbivorous  as  well  as  the  mammals  accompanying  them. 
This  Elohist  cosmogony  represented  to  the  Eberites  the  oldest 
form  of  cosmogonic  thought  and  tradition  in  relation  to  the 
creation  of  the  universe  and  of  man.  The  time  which  it  indi- 
cates for  the  first  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth  is  in  the 
sixth  cosmic  period,  in  its  second  division,  viz. : after  the  rep- 
tilia of  the  deep  or  the  Saurian  period,  and  in  company  with 
the  highest  class  of  air-breathing,  herbivorous  animals.  After 
the  creation  of  man  and  before  his  first  sin  there  intervened  a 
sabbatical  day  or  period  of  cosmic  rest,  during  which  man  is 
represented  to  be  in  familiar  companionship  with  Elohim  and 
Elohim  pronounces  all  things  good.  Two  cosmic  days,  there- 
fore, or  periods  of  indefinite  length  are  indicated  in  this  cos- 
mogony as  that  portion  of  the  Edenic  period  of  man  in  which 
he  existed  before  his  first  sin,  blessed  and  perfect  in  the  com- 
panionship of  Elohim,  and  under  the  injunction,  “ Be  fruitful 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.” 

THE  EDEN  NARRATIVE. 

The  Eden  narrative  contained  in  the  Yahvist  addenda  or 
supplement  to  the  Elohist  cosmogony  begins  at  Gen.  ii.  4,  and 
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continues  to  the  end  of  the  third  chapter.  It  opens  with  a sum- 
mary of  the  preceding  Elohist  cosmogony  as  follows : “ These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  the  day 
when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that  Jehovah  Elohim  made 
the  earth  and  the  heavens.”  Here  is  a day  spoken  of  which 
includes  seven  cosmic  days,  showing  the  use  of  the  term  day  for 
indefinite  periods  of  time.  The  form  of  the  addenda  contain- 
ing the  Eden  narrative  originated  undoubtedly  at  a later  period 
than  that  of  the  cosmogony  which  precedes  it.  It  probably 
took  shape  before  the  era  of  Abraham,  and  embodies  a tradition 
regarded  by  the  Eberites  as  dating  back  to  as  high  an  antiquity 
as  that  of  the  Elohist  cosmogony.  With  the  personal  history 
of  man  or  Adam  “the  earth  born”  begins  that  of  the  Jehovah 
or  Yahveh  theophanies  which  constitute  the  background  of 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  and  upon  which  rests  the  Christian 
scheme.  The  combination,  therefore,  of  the  terms  Yahveh  and 
Elohim  by  the  Yahvist  writer  in  the  statement  that  Yahveh 
Elohim  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  is  a point  of  the  most 
significant  interest. 

The  Eden  narrative  opens  with  a statement  that  Adam,  or 
the  man,  was  made  out  of  the  dust  of  the  Adamah,  or  Adam 
country.  That  is,  that  he  came  into  existence  in  a defined 
locality  called  the  Adamah,  and  also  Eden,  “the  pleasant  land.” 
Eastward  in  this  pleasant  land  of  Eden  was  located  the  “ gar- 
den” or  specially  enclosed  and  protected  spot  where  Adam,  or 
man,  was  placed  to  begin  his  career.  It  is  described  that  at 
this  time  the  entire  Adamah  country  or  pleasant  land  of  Eden 
was  covered  with  vegetation  which  had  been  specially  prepared 
for  man,  among  which  fruit-trees  were  prominent ; thus : 
“Out  of  the  Adamah  made  Jehovah  Elohim  to  grow  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food.”  Follow- 
ing this  statement  it  is  added — parenthetically — “ the  tree  of 
life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowing 
good  and  evil.”  This  parenthetical,  symbolical  statement  here 
thrown  in  we  shall  consider  later  in  connection  with  the  ser- 
pent, to  which  line  of  symbolism  it  is  related. 

After  this  parenthesis,  the  description  of  Eden,  or  the  pleas- 
ant land  in  which  the  garden  was  situated,  is  resumed,  and  it  is 
stated  (following  the  English  version)  that  “ a river  (or  water) 
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went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  was 
parted  and  became  into  four  heads.”  The  words  translated 
“ from  thence”  mean  either  “ from  that  place,”  or  from  that 
time,  or  “afterward,”  and  the  root  significance  of  the  term 
rendered  “parted  ” is  not  that  of  a quiet  parting,  but  “a  break- 
ing in  pieces,”  and  separating  by  violence.  We  would  read  this 
passage,  therefore,  as  follows : “ And  a river  (or  water)  went 
out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  afterward  it  was  broken 
up  and  became  into  four  head  streams.”  It  is  evident  that  the 
Eden  narrator  had  a perfectly  clear  and  defined  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral location  of  this  Eden  land  he  was  describing,  and  he  in- 
tended that  no  doubt  should  remain  on  that  point.  He  was  on 
the  Euphrates,  which  he  calls  “ this  Euphrates.”  The  garden 
of  the  Eden  land,  which  with  the  Eden  river  had  been  broken 
up  in  a preceding  cosmic  period,  was  in  his  view  located  to 
the  east  and  north  of  his  own  standpoint  on  the  Euphrates, 
which  river  was  one  of  the  four  head  streams  diverging  from 
that  former  centre  of  convulsion.  He  describes  these  rivers 
geographically,  commencing  with  the  most  distant,  or  the  one 
farthest  to  the  east.  The  four  rivers  were  the  Pison,  the 
Gihon,  the  Hiddekel,  and  the  Euphrates.  Two  of  these  rivers, 
the  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  need  no  comment. 
The  Gihon  is  described  in  the  narrative  as  surrounding  the 
whole  land  of  Ethiopia — that  is,  the  Asiatic  Cush.  The  moun- 
tain chain  of  that  most  ancient  Ethiopia  is  called  to  this  day 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which  mountain  chain  is  followed  by  the 
upper  cpurses  of  the  Indus,  that  river  thus  encompassing  the 
whole  land  of  Cush.  The  neighboring  head  waters  of  the  Oxus 
which  traverse  a region  where  there  are  vast  stores  of  rubies 
and  lapis  lazuli,  and  of  which  the  tributary  which  drains  the 
Samarcand  valley  bears  to  this  day  the  name  “ Zer-Affshan,” — 
“gold-bringing,” — may  well  be  taken  as  exactly  fulfilling  the 
description  of  the  Pison,  “ which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah  where  there  is  gold,”  and  where  is  bdellium  and  the 
onyx  stone.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  four  rivers  thus  described 
did  not  surround  the  Eden  garden.  In  fact,  they  did  not  exist 
at  all  in  the  Edenic  period,  but  were  used  by  the  narrator  as 
indices  to  a tract  or  region  of  country'  the  Edenic  features  of 
which  had  been  broken  up  and  obliterated  by  a violent  convul- 
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sion  in  a former  age.  It  was  as  if  he  said,  “ These  four  historic 
well-known  rivers,  upon  one  of  which  I stand,  spring  from  the 
ruins  of  our  former  Eden.” 

After  his  description  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Eden  river, 
the  narrator  resumes  the  history  of  the  man  in  the  Eden  garden, 
which  he  was  to  dress  and  keep — i.e.,  “ shepherdize” — so  that 
no  evil  thing  could  enter  it  to  harm  either  the  garden  or  man 
himself,  and  in  this  connection  it  was  commanded  him,  “ Of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,  but  of  the  tree 
of  knowing  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,  for  in  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.”  We  have 
stated  that  the  two  trees  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  were  sym- 
bolical, but  the  symbolism  was  such  as  to  describe  at  the  time 
of  its  use  the  exact  historic  ideas  intended  to  be  understood, 
and  which  it  was  fitted  to  convey.  The  symbol  of  the  tree  of 
life  bears  the  same  relation  to  Jehovah  or  Yahveh  in  Eden  as 
in  the  Christ  teaching  the  symbol  of  the  vine  and  the  branches 
bore  to  himself,  and  as  the  tree  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations  in  the  second  Eden.  It  symbolized  a perfect 
life-giving  and  life-manifesting  Deity,  who  was  supremely  and 
only  good.  In  the  Elohist  cosmogony  goodness  was  manifest  in 
all  his  works,  and  he  pronounced  them  good.  The  tree  of  life, 
then,  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  represented  the  religion  of  Je- 
hovah, the  true  wisdom,  and  a perfect  standard  of  goodness. 
The  symbol  of  the  living  tree  had  been  adopted  into  the  Bel 
religion  and  used  to  represent  their  mixed  good  and  evil  deities. 
It  was  characteristic  of  every  one  of  the  deities  of  that  nature 
Pantheon  that  each  had  a good  and  beneficent,  and  each  an  evil 
and  destructive,  or  Typhonic  side — not  destructive  of  evil,  but 
malignantly  destructive  of  good.  They  were  both  good  deities 
and  evil  deities  at  the  same  time,  a character  deduced  from  the 
phases  of  the  nature  forces  which  they  represented.  That  know- 
ing good  and  evil  which  comes  from  trying  and  testing  it  for 
one’s  self — or  experimental  knowledge — was  what  was  forbidden 
in  connection  with  the  tree  which  stood  as  adversative  to  the 
tree  of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  The  reasons  for 
this  explanation  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
will  appear  more  plainly  further  on,  in  connection  with  the  ser- 
pent who  was  its  especial  guardian. 
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The  account  of  the  naming  of  the  animals  by  Adam  we  con- 
sider as  adversative  to  the  Chaldean  use  of  deified  animal  sym- 
bols. The  animals  were  better  representatives  of  nature  forces 
than  man,  and  in  this  respect  were  superior  to  man  in  the  Chal- 
dean system,  the  nature  deities  of  which  combined  the  human 
form  with  animal  symbols,  and  were  worshipped  according  to 
the  character  expressed  by  these  symbols.  The  Elohist  and 
Yahvist  writers  both  make  an  especial  point  that  man  was  placed 
above  and  over  the  animals,  and  that  man.  himself  was  the  true 
image  of  the  Creator  and  made  in  his  likeness. 

Adversative  also  is  the  account  of  the  creation  of  woman 
from  a rib  of  the  man.  This  is  intended  to  directly  traverse 
the  Chaldean  doctrine  that  the  woman  was  before  the  man. 
All  the  nature  deities  of  the  Bel  cosmogony  were  double- 
sided, male  and  female,  but  the  female  principle  was  first  in 
order  of  existence,  giving  birth  to  all  things,  gods  and  men. 
The  very  imagery  of  the  Bel  theogony  is  used  in  the  Eden 
narrative  to  convey  an  adversative  idea — viz.,  that  man  was 
created  first  and  then  woman.  In  the  Chaldean  cosmogony 
Bel  the  Demiurge  cuts  the  protoplastic  woman  or  “ mother  of 
life”  in  twain,  of  one  half  of  whom  he  made  the  heavens,  and 
of  the  other  half  the  earth,  and  thus  the  world  was  organized. 

THE  EDEN  SERPENT. 

In  the  Eden  narrative  the  Serpent  appears  on  the  scene  as 
the  tempter  of  woman  and  the  adversary  of  Elohim.  In  the 
Chaldean  system  the  especial  symbol  of  the  nature  Deity,  Bel, 
was  a serpent,  and  he  was  called  the  Serpent  of  Bel.  As  the 
Bel  Serpent  he  was  both  Cosmos  and  Logos.  As  Cosmos  he 
represented  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  on  the  perfected  evolu- 
tion of  the  universe  through  nature’s  laws,  of  which  he  was  the 
express  symbol,  and  through  which  he  maintained  and  upheld 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  Cosmos  evolved  from  himself. 
His  female  side  was  called  Doto  {Law),  and  represented  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  nature  system  through  the  perfect 
working  of  its  laws.  He  was  called  in  Chaldean  teaching  “the 
old  serpent”  because  he  was  as  old  as  the  order  of  the  universe. 
As  Logos,  the  Serpent  Bel  was  the  teacher  of  nature’s  wisdom 
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to  man,  of  which  wisdom  he  was  the  sole  expounder  and  expo- 
nent. To  him  was  attributed  the  authorship  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  as  the  inventor  of  letters  and 
writing  he  was  the  especial  benefactor  and  teacher  of  man. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  Eden  narrative,  represented  by  the 
Serpent,  the  nature  wisdom  of  the  Chaldean  system,  of  which 
wisdom  the  Bel  Serpent  was  the  recognized  interpreter.  Here 
is  a statement  in  the  symbolism  of  the  period  that  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  harmony  of  her  laws,  desirable  to  make  one  wise, 
induced,  through  processes  of  their  own  reasoning,  the  apostasy 
of  the  first  of  the  human  race  from  the  Jehovah  religion  to  the 
nature  wisdom  represented  by  the  Bel  Serpent,  and  this  is  the 
sin  which  the  Eden  narrator  describes.  Lenormant,  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  September,  1879,  brings  together  and 
compares  the  Oriental  traditions  on  the  subject  of  the  first  sin. 
Among  the  Aryan  or  Iranian  interpretations  of  this  primary 
tradition  is  the  following : 

“ Man  was : the  father  of  the  world  was.  Heaven  was  destined  to  be 
his  on  condition  of  his  being  humble  in  heart  and  doing  with  humility  the 
work  of  the  law  ; of  his  being  pure  in  thought,  pure  in  word,  pure  in  deed, 
and  of  his  never  invoking  the  Daevas  (evil  spirits).  Under  these  condi- 
tions man  and  woman  were  reciprocally  to  make  each  other’s  happiness. 
They  drew  near  and  became  man  and  wife.  At  first  they  spoke  these 
words : ‘ It  is  Ahuramazda  who  has  given  the  water,  the  earth,  the  trees, 
the  beasts,  and  the  stars,  the  moon  and  the  sun,  and  all  the  blessings 
which  spring  from  a pure  root  and  a pure  fruit.'  Later,  falsehood  ran 
through  their  thoughts,  perverted  their  disposition,  and  said  to  them,  ‘ It 
is  Angromainyus  (the  Serpent)  who  has  given  the  water,  earth,  trees,  and 
all  above-named  things.’  ” 

This  account  of  the  first  sin  from  Aryan  or  Iranian  sources 
is  in  a line  of  tradition  entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  Eber- 
ites,  but  interprets  perfectly  the  Eden  narrative.  In  all  the 
oldest  religions  of  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Semitic  Elohim  religion,  the  serpent  symbolism  held  a promi- 
nent place  as  representing  a mysterious  self-renewing  power  in 
nature,  having  both  a beneficent  and  an  evil  side.  This  symbol- 
ism is  founded  upon  an  ancient  belief  that  the  serpent  never 
dies,  but  forever  renews  its  own  life.  He  thus  became  in  the 
nature  religions  a symbol  of  eternity  and  immortality,  and  of 
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the  invisible  animating  principle  by  which  nature  perpetually 
renews  its  own  life  out  of  death  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  and 
so  came  to  represent  the  ordered  harmony  of  the  universe  as 
well  as  the  destructive  or  Typhonic  principle  of  the  same. 
Being  distinguished  for  the  subtle  celerity  of  his  movements, 
which,  since  he  had  no  visible  means  of  locomotion,  were  attrib- 
uted to  the  exercise  of  a direct  spiritual  force,  he  was  held  to  be 
wise  above  all  other  animals,  and  as  a nature  deity  represented 
the  secret  wisdom  of  her  laws. 

In  the  circumstances,  on  the  Euphrates,  as  the  Eden  nar- 
rator announces  himself  to  be,  no  other  interpretation  is  possi- 
ble than  that  he  was  depicting  the  Bel  Serpent  of  the  period  in 
adversative  relation  to  Jehovah  or  Yahveh,  and  the  apostasy  of 
man  from  the  Yahveh  Elohim  religion  to  that  of  the  false  Lo- 
gos, Bel-Yao,  the  Serpent.  In  the  Eden  narrative  the  names 
Yahveh  and  Elohim  first  appear  united,  identifying  the  Yahveh 
Demiurge  or  Logos  with  the  Elohim  religion,  and  separating  it 
from  that  of  Bel-Yao  and  his  serpent  symbol.  Yao  was  the 
secret  name  given  by  the  Chaldean  priests  in  their  esoteric  inter- 
pretations of  the  Bel  Logos.  They  taught  secretly  that  the 
name  was  Yao,  and  was  too  holy  to  be  pronounced.  It  became, 
therefore,  a fetish  in  the  nature  religion.  On  their  return  from 
the  captivity  the  Jews  brought  back  from  Babylon  this  supersti- 
tion in  regard  to  the  name  Jehovah  or  Yahveh,  and  from  that 
time  the  name  became  a fetish  to  them  also. 

In  the  Eden  narrative  two  consequences  followed  this  apos- 
tasy of  the  first  of  the  race  from  Yahveh  to  the  nature  relig- 
ion of  the  Bel  Serpent:  1st.  The  promise  that  Yahveh  would 
bring  back  the  race  to  himself  and  utterly  destroy  the  Ser- 
pent. 2d.  The  first  of  the  race  were  driven  away  from  their  start- 
ing-point in  the  garden  spot  of  the  pleasant  land,  or  Eden,  and 
were  separated  from  the  tree  of  life,  or  the  personal  companion- 
ship of  Yahveh.  Previous  to  this  change  from  the  first  Edenic 
condition,  it  is  implied  in  the  narrative  that  man  was  set  above, 
or  outside  of,  the  circle  of  death  to  which  the  animals  were  sub- 
ject, but  with  his  apostasy  to  the  religion  of  the  forces  of  nature 
he  became  himself  subject  to  those  forces  and  to  death. 

The  intensely  adversative  feeling  of  the  Eden  narrator  ap- 
pears in  his  description  of  the  argument  used  by  the  serpent  to 
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the  woman : “Ye  shall  not  surely  die,  for  Elohim  doth  know 
that  you  shall  be  as  Elohim  himself,  knowing  good  and  evil”— 
that  is,  knowing  by  experimental  knowledge  good  and  evil.  As 
Bel  had  usurped  the  attributes  of  El,  the  wholly  good,  com- 
bining them  with  his  own  malignant  or  Typhonic  nature  side, 
he  now  asserts  to  the  woman  that  Elohim  himself  has  an  evil 
side,  and  is  therefore  a mixed  character  of  good  and  evil,  and 
that  to  be  like  him  the  race  must  take  on  the  same  experience. 
The  narrator  represents  this  insult  to  Elohim  as  taken  up  by 
Yahveh  Elohim  when,  in  sending  the  man  forth  from  the  gar- 
den, he  says,  quoting  the  words  of  the  Serpent  with  adversative, 
resentful  irony,  “ Lo  indeed  ! The  man  is  become  like  one  of  us  ! 
knowing  good  and  evil!  and  now  that  he  shall  not  put  forth  his 
hand  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life  and  eat  and  live  forever, 
therefore  Jehovah  Elohim  sent  him  forth  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden  to  till  the  ground  (the  Adamah)  from  whence  he  was  taken.” 
In  immediate  association  with  this  driving  from  the  Garden, 
the  Eden  narrator  relates  that  eastward  of  the  Garden  Jehovah 
Elohim  caused  to  dwell  a light,  or  Shechinah,  to  “ guard  the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life.”  This  Shechinah  with  its  Cherubim  we 
will  comment  upon  hereafter  in  another  connection.  This  Eden 
Shechinah  includes  the  idea  of  a continued  Jehovah  manifesta- 
tion guarding  with  a light  like  the  flashing  of  a sword  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life.  To  the  Eden  narrator  the  Cherubim  were 
the  especial  guardians  of  the  tree  of  life  adversatively  to  the 
Serpent  as  guardian  of  the  tree  of  knowing  good  and  evil. 
It  is  implied  by  the  narrator  that  the  Cherubim  light  manifesta- 
tion was  regarded  as  a Yahveh  Elohim  Shechinah  by  the  Sethite 
or  sacred  line  in  the  Adamah  or  Eden  country  during  the  entire 
pre-Noetic  period.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  race  at  first  were 
driven  from  the  Garden,  but  not  from  Eden  or  the  Adamah,  or 
Adam  country.  The  Edenic  period  does  not  close,*  there- 
fore, with  the  driving  from  the  Garden.  The  apostasy  to  the 
nature  religion  flowered  out  immediately  in  the  descendants  of 
Cain.  This  brings  us  to  the  Cainite  dispersion,  or  migration 
eastward  from  the  Adamah,  or  Eden  country,  which  Adamah, 
with  its  Shechinah,  remained  as  the  religious  centre  of  the 
Sethite  line  until  it  was  broken  up  and  obliterated  by  the  waters 
of  the  Noetic  Deluge. 
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THE  CAINITE  DISPERSION. 

In  the  Yahvist  and  Elohist  narratives  (for  there  are  several 
of  them)  the  Cainite  dispersion  covers  a vast  territory  and  an 
almost  inconceivable  extent  of  time.  In  these  records  the  Seth- 
ite  line  are  “ sons  of  Elohim,”  in  distinction  from  the  Cainite 
branch,  who  were  “ the  children  of  Adam,”  Adam  being  the 
representative  apostate  to  the  Bel  religion,  which  system  of 
nature  worship  was  further  developed  and  carried  on  in  the 
line  of  Cain,  his  eldest  son,  and  which  with  its  attendant  mate- 
rial civilizations  is  represented  as  finally  overspreading  the 
whole  inhabited  earth,  leaving  at  the  Sethite  religious  centre  in 
the  Adamah  only  a single  family  who  adhered  to  the  early 
religion  of  Yahveh.  The  advanced  character  of  this  Cainite 
civilization  is  briefly  indicated  by  allusions  to  its  supremacy  in 
music  and  metallurgy  and  the  arts  of  material  life.  Its  moral 
character  is  illustrated  by  the  murderer  Cain,  and  by  those 
mighty  men  of  renown,  not  giants  as  they  are  called  in  the 
English  version,  but  Nephilim , men  with  fierce  and  fallen  (or 
sullen)  countenances,  like  that  of  Cain.  These  men  filled  not 
only  the  Adamah,  but  the  whole  earth,  with  violence. 

That  the  period  covered  by  the  eastward  migration  of  the 
descendants  of  Cain,  and  by  the  development  of  violence  in  the 
Adamah  or  Eden  country,  was  of  great  and  indefinite  length  is 
expressed  by  the  narrator  in  the  phrase  “ at  the  end  of  days,” 
equivalent  to  “ at  the  end  of  periods”  or  “ after  the  lapse  of 
ages,”  or  “ eons,”  periods  of  indefinite  length,  the  act  of  violence 
occurred  which  cut  off  the  sacred  line  in  the  person  ef  Abel, 
“ the  son,”  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  this  great  allowance 
of  time  by  the  narrator,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
Cainite  or  first  branch  of  the  human  race  had  increased  exten- 
sively in  numbers,  civilization,  and  violence,  and  had  populated 
a region  to  the  east  of  the  Adamah  before  that  event  took 
place.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  whole  narrative  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  very  great  and  indefinite  length  of  indi- 
vidual lives,  for  it  implies  that  the  first  of  the  human  race  had 
lived  in  the  Adamah  through  these  great  periods  of  time.  After 
the  death  of  Abel  the  religion  of  Yahveh  Elohim  appears  to 
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have  been  on  the  decline  till  the  days  of  Seth  and  Enos,  when 
Yahveh  began  to  be  invoked  as  the  Special  Deity  of  the  sacred 
line. 


THE  SETHITE  GENEALOGY. 

The  idea  of  a genealogy  with  the  Semitic  writers  was  not 
so  much  that  of  a succession  of  persons  or  of  individual  lives,  as 
a period  of  time,  to  be  filled  out  with  a record  of  the  more  pro- 
minent events  of  that  period  and  the  persons  connected  with 
them.  Great  leaps,  therefore,  often  occur  from  the  record  of 
some  historic  character  to  his  successor,  who  is  called  his  son, 
even  if  a very  remote  descendant  in  point  of  time.  This  mode 
of  forming  a genealogy  has  perhaps  its  most  striking  illustration 
in  the  opening  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  beginning,  “The  book 
of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of 
Abraham,”  and  the  closing  of  the  genealogy  with  the  statement 
that  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  Christ  are  three  times 
fourteen  or  forty-two  generations,  whereas  Luke  gives  fifty-six 
generations  as  covering  this  period.  This  involves  no  discrep- 
ancy from  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  narrators.  The  three 
double  sevens  of  Matthew  are  used  as  indefinite  numbers — not 
intended  to  be  taken  as  literal,  but  simply  as  representative  of  a 
complete  time — of  the  idea  that  the  full  period  had  arrived  for 
the  appearance  of  the  son  of  David  the  son  of  Abraham,  seven 
being  a sacred  number,  and  multiples  of  seven  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  completeness  of  God’s  time  that  could  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

The  use  by  the  Semitic  writers  of  certain  numbers  as  seven, 
ten,  etc.,  and  their  multiples,  as  representative  of  complete  but 
indefinite  time,  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment  here.  In 
the  filling  out  of  the  history  of  the  Edenic  era,  in  the  cosmic 
time  between  Adam  and  Noah,  not  only  are  very  long  periods 
attributed  to  special  human  lives  by  the  narrator,  and  required 
for  the  consistency  of  his  narrative,  but  in  the  genealogical  table 
of  the  succession  of  the  Sethite  sacred  line  the  lives  of  ten  his- 
toric characters  are  taken  as  a representative  measure  of  this 
period,  expressing  the  idea  in  rhythm  (for  it  is  a chant  with  a 
refrain)  that  no  break  occurred  in  the  succession  of  the  sacred 
line  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  also  that  this  same  sacred  line 
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were  mortals  and  not  immortals,  for  as  descendants  of  Adam  it 
is  said  in  the  refrain  in  connection  with  each  one  after  summing 
up  his  days,  “ and  he  died.”  This  filling  out  of  an  indefinite 
period  by  ten  generations  is  analogous  to,  and  sufficiently  il- 
lustrated by  the  filling  out  by  Matthew  of  the  period  between 
Abraham  and  Christ  by  forty-two  generations.  The  post-Noetic 
Sethite  succession  in  the  line  of  Shem,  filling  out  the  period 
from  Noah  to  Abraham  with  ten  lives  of  decreasing  periods  in 
the  length  of  life  assigned  to  each,  is  formed  upon  the  principle 
of  the  pre-Noetic  succession  of  ten,  to  convey  the  same  idea  of 
indefinite  time,  but  of  a complete  succession  of  the  sacred  line. 

This  use  of  definite  numbers  as  representative  of  indefinite 
time  is  an  oriental  mode  of  presenting  historic  events  which  does 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  truthfulness  of  the  record  for 
the  purposes  held  in  view  by  the  writer.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  western  minds  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  point  of  view  of 
such  methods  of  computation,  but  illustrations  are  innumerable 
in  oriental  literature.  The  Christian  religion  has  come  to  us 
from  the  East  as  founded  upon  a series  of  historic  facts,  and  we 
must  seek  the  facts  through  an  understanding  of  their  surround- 
ings, and  the  methods  employed  to  convey  them.  In  the  time 
when  they  took  shape  their  form  was  adapted  to  be  understood 
by  all  who  heard  them.  It  is  only  the  lapse  of  ages  and  our 
own  ignorance  which  has  obscured  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the  Tigro-Euphrates 
basin,  were  from  the  very  earliest  period  a mixed  population, 
representing  every  branch  of  the  human  family  of  the  Noetic 
dispersion,  who  together  developed  and  used  a common  time 
notation  called  the  Chaldean  system.  The  Chaldean  time  di- 
visions, as  well  as  their  mode  of  using  numbers  symbolically,  or 
as  representative  of  ideas  rather  than  exact  time  measures,  must 
have  been  in  use  by  the  Eberite  branch  of  the  Semites  of  that 
region  long  before  the  time  of  Abram.  It  has  been  customary 
to  speak  of  the  enormous  length  assigned  in  the  sacred  Chaldean 
records,  not  alone  to  the  period  of  the  gods,  but  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race  and  of  their  own  early  civilization, 
as  mythical.  Late  discoveries  and  researches  show  that  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  material  civilization  of  the 
Euphrates  valley  goes  back  to  a far  earlier  period  than  has  ever 
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before  been  held  possible.  The  era  of  Abram  in  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees was  at  the  beginning  of  its  latest  development. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  in  the  Chaldean  records  the  period 
corresponding  to  the  pre-Noetic  era  is  filled  out  with  teti  kings, 
whose  united  reigns  cover  a cycle  of  ten  cosmic  days,  or  432,000 
years.  These  ten  cosmic  days  were  used  by  the  Chaldeans 
after  the  oriental  mode,  as  representative  of  a great  time  cycle, 
not  of  definite  but  of  indefinite  length,  which  was  thus  con- 
ceived by  them  in  placing  it  as  an  introduction  to  their  historic 
annals.  These  great  and  indefinite  time  periods  appear  in  the 
early  histories  of  all  the  most  ancient  civilizations,  and  are  par- 
alleled by  the  records  of  the  Eberite  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family,  a proper  interpretation  being  given  to  them  in  their 
historic  connections  and  surroundings. 

We  consider,  therefore,  that  in  these  Eberite  records  not 
only  is  no  limitation  intended  to  be  expressed  of  the  Edenic  or 
pre-Noetic  period,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the  use  of  the  rep- 
resentative number  ten  as  the  number  of  generations  of  that 
period  is  designed  to  convey  an  idea  of  indefinite  time,  and  that 
in  the  era  of  Abraham  it  could  not  have  been  interpreted  in  any 
other  way.  In  this  view,  therefore,  these  early  Semitic  records 
of  the  house  of  Eber  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  the  early 
histories  of  all  the  most  ancient  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  both 
explain  them  and  are  explained  by  them. 

We  have  then  some  data  of  comparison  of  the  cosmic  peri- 
ods of  the  Book  of  Beginning,  with  the  time  measures  of  mod- 
ern geology,  especially  with  those  related  to  the  life  of  man 
upon  the  earth. 

THE  PRE-TERTIARY  MAN  OF  GENESIS. 

We  have  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  it  is 
now  a well-established  fact  that  man  has  been  upon  the  earth 
during  at  least  two  geological  periods  preceding  the  one  in 
which  we  are  now  living ; and  further,  that  there  is  a strong 
presumption  that  the  race  commenced  its  career  at  the  end  of 
the  third  geological  period  preceding  our  own,  or  at  the  close 
of  the  pre-Tertiary.  Let  us  consider  in  the  light  of  geological 
science  the  condition  of  the  earth  at  that  period  as  adapted  to 
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the  Edenic  man,  using  Dana’s  Geology  as  authority  upon  the 
subject,  and  for  accuracy  of  statement  often  its  words. 

At  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  era,  or  coal  period,  the 
atmosphere  became  so  far  purified  as  to  admit  of  the  appear- 
ance of  animal  life  of  the  order  of  the  reptilia  of  the  seas, 
with  which  the  waters  swarmed  during  the  Saurian  period,  or 
the  era  of  “ the  Taninim.”  The  closing  era  of  the  Reptilian  age 
was  the  Cretaceous  or  Chalk  period.  In  the  Cretaceous  period, 
which  closed  the  pre-Tertiary,  the  atmosphere,  previously  incapa- 
ble of  sustaining  the  high-class,  warm-blooded  animals,  became 
sufficiently  purified  to  admit  of  their  appearance.  The  waters 
had  been  so  far  cooled  as  to  gradually  exterminate  the  sea- 
reptiles  of  the  Saurian  period,  and  among  the  fishes  of  the  new 
era  the  ancient  type  of  Ganoids  gave  place  to  salmon,  perch, 
and  herring,  and  the  way  was  being  prepared  for  what  may  be 
called  the  paradise  of  the  highest  class  of  air-breathing  land- 
animals,  or  herbivora.  With  the  opening  of  the  Cretaceous 
period  we  find  a great  change  in  vegetation.  Then  appeared 
the  first  yet  known  of  the  great  modern  group  of  Angiosperms, 
the  class  which  includes  the  oak,  maple,  willow,  and  the  ordinary 
fruit  trees  of  temperate  regions.  More  than  one  hundred  spe- 
cies have  been  collected,  and  half  of  them  were  allied  to  trees  of 
our  own  forests — the  Sassafras,  Tulip-tree,  Sycamore,  Hickory, 
Willow,  Oak,  Poplar,  Maple,  Beech,  and  Fig.  There  were  spe- 
cies of  Redwood  (sequoia),  the  genus  to  which  the  “ big  trees” 
of  California  belong.  There  were  also  the  first  of  the  Palms. 
Fossil  palm-leaves  of  the  genus  Sabal  are  met  with  on  Van- 
couver’s Island  in  deposits  which  have  l5een  pronounced  Cre- 
taceous. Palms  and  Angiosperms  include  nearly  all  the  fruit- 
trees  of  the  world,  and  constitute  far  the  larger  part  of  modern 
forests. 

Among  the  plants  which  covered  the  earth  under  cosmic 
light  on  the  third  day  of  the  Elohist  cosmogony,  mention  is 
made  of  “ the  tree  of  fruit,”  which  was  for  seed  simply,  dis- 
tinguished from  “ the  fruit-tree,”  adapted  to  man’s  needs, 
spoken  of  on  the  sixth  day  in  connection  with  the  final  devel- 
opment of  vegetation  on  the  earth’s  surface  under  planetary 
light.  The  distinction  made  in  the  description  of  these  two 
classes  of  vegetation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
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the  Genesis  cosmogony.  That  of  the  third  day  corresponds 
perfectly  to  the  remains  in  the  coal  measures,  which  indicate  as 
belonging  to  that  period  only  herbaceous  plants,  or  a fern-like 
vegetation  of  exuberant  growth,  and  trees  of  the  order  of 
Gymnosperms,  including  Conifers  and  Cycads.  Conifers  were 
abundant,  and  were  the  modern  feature  in  the  Paleozoic  for- 
ests. Remains  of  nut-like  fruit  are  common  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures. There  were  no  Palms  and  Angiosperms. 

On  the  third  day,  then,  we  have  vegetation  of  the  earth 
under  cosmic  light. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  introduction  of  planetary  light. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  Saurians  and  the  birds. 

On  the  sixth  day  man  in  connection  with  the  land  animals, 
domestic  and  wild,  and  the  fishes  and  vegetation  of  the  modern 
type,  or  present  era. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  land  animals,  or  herbivora,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  great  change  in  vegetation  from 
ancient  to  modern  types,  and  the  first  appearance  of  modern 
fishes,  which  changes  took  place  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  pre-Tertiary.  Just  at  this  point,  then,  we  place 
the  man  of  the  Genesis  cosmogony,  as  coming  in  with  the  fruit- 
trees,  or  Angiosperms  of  the  modern  era,  which  are  stated  to 
have  been  planted  for  his  use. 

In  both  the  Elohist  cosmogony  and  the  Yahvist  Eden  narra- 
tive man  is  introduced  as  contemporary  with  the  fruit-trees 
adapted  to  his  needs.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  these 
accounts  critically  to  be  convinced  that  this  is  not  only  a fact, 
but  that  it  was  designed  to  be  made  prominent,  as  an  indication 
of  the  time  of  man’s  first  appearance  upon  the  earth.  We  say, 
therefore,  that  the  geologists  have  in  their  discoveries  not  yet 
met  the  requirements  of  the  Genesis  protology  in  respect  to  the 
antiquity  of  man. 

Man  first  appeared  upon  the  earth,  then,  at  the  close  of  the 
pre-Tertiary.  At  that  period,  while  the  continental  areas  were 
clearly  outlined  and  in  the  process  of  taking  on  their  final  shape, 
Europe  was  an  archipelago;  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the 
three  continents,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  tire  Himalayas,  were  partly  under  water  or  only  in  their 
incipient  stages  of  elevation,  while  Central  and  Northern  Asia 
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began  to  present  those  conditions  which  were  favorable  to  the 
commencement  of  human  life  in  company  with  the  highest 
class  of  mammals  or  land  animals.  The  greater  land  masses  of 
the  continents  were  nearly  united  around  a central  sea,  which 
we  now  call  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  was  the  Mediterranean  of 
the  period.  Warm  seas  prevailed  as  far  to  the  north  as  parallel 
6o°,  and  the  climate  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Oxus  to  the 
Arctic  Circle  ranged  from  sub-torrid  to  warm-temperate.  That 
section  of  land  which  lay  between  the  Caspian  and  Hindoo 
Koosh  on  the  one  side,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  on  the 
other,  formed  the  largest  continental  mass  in  the  most  favored 
position  for  the  development  of  high-class  animal  life  at  the 
close  of  the  pre-Tertiary. 

We  assign,  therefore,  the  Garden  period  of  man’s  existence 
to  the  close  of  the  pre-Tertiary,  some  of  the  general  features  of 
which  we  have  presented,  but  of  which  the  special  conditions 
may  have  been  far  more  advanced  at  the  point  where  the  Eden 
narrator  locates  that  favored  spot.  We  have  an  indication  of  the 
duration  of  the  Garden  period  in  the  climatic  conditions  under 
which  man  is  described  as  there  existing  during  a period  of  in- 
definite length,  before  the  close  of  which  those  conditions  were 
essentially  changed.  A period  of  cold  came  on  which  necessi- 
tated the  wearing  of  fur  clothing.  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
how  perfectly  this  agrees  with  the  climatic  changes  which  intro- 
duced the  Tertiary  as  laid  down  by  the  modern  geologists. 

At  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  there  was  a general 
destruction  of  the  reptilia  of  the  seas,  probably  connected  with 
changes  of  level  which  took  place  at  the  time  over  the  higher 
latitudes  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  bringing  on  an  era  of 
unusual  cold,  and  sending  cold  currents  southward.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  destruction  was  due  to  the  more  or  less  emergence 
of  the  continents,  especially  their  northern  portions,  and  to  the 
changes  of  climate  and  oceanic  temperature  thus  occasioned. 

The  Garden  period  then  closed  with  the  coming  on  of  the 
cold  of  the  Tertiary,  during  which  era,  however,  the  climate  and 
all  other  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  distribution  of  man 
over  the  entire  globe.  The  emergence  of  the  northern  portions 
of  the  three  continents  round  the  Central  or  Arctic  Sea  brought 
them  together  around  an  Arctic  Circle  of  small  diameter,  and 
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under  a nearly  common  forest  vegetation,  with  a comparatively 
moderate  climate.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary  England 
was  a land  of  Palms,  with  species  of  Fig,  Cinnamon,  etc.,  show- 
ing that  the  vegetation  was  much  like  that  of  India  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  Tyrol  also  exhibits  similar  features.  Of  this  period 
the  Miocene  of  Greenland  has  afforded  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  species  of  plants,  very  few  of  which  now  live  in  the  region. 
The  number  of  Arctic  species  now  known  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four.  They  include  many  kinds  of  trees,  none  of  which 
now  exist  in  Greenland  or  within  ten  degrees  of  it.  Among 
them  the  Yew,  the  Redwood  of  California,  and  several  other 
species  of  this  genus  ; also  several  species  of  Japan  genera,  be- 
sides Oaks,  Poplars,  and  Walnuts.  There  was  also  a Magnolia 
and  a Zamia.  Spitzbergen  has  yielded  ninety-five  species, 
among  which  are  Hazel,  Poplar,  Alder,  Beech,  Plane-tree,  and 
Lime.  As  Lyell  observes,  “ Such  a vigorous  growth  of  trees 
within  twelve  degrees  of  the  pole,  where  now  a dwarf  willow 
and  a few  herbaceous  plants  form  the  only  vegetation,  and 
where  the  ground  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  is 
truly  remarkable.” 

The  late  discoveries  of  Professor  Nordenskiold  bring  to  our 
view  the  remains  of  the  Tertiary  period  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
In  a letter  from  him  published  in  the  London  Standard  recently, 
attention  is  called  to  a group  of  islands  which  are  very  remark- 
ble  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  regarding  which  he  says : 
“These  islands,  the  New  Siberian,  open  the  book  of  the  history 
of  the  world  at  a new  place.  The  ground  there  is  strewn  with 
wonderful  fossils.  Whole  hills  are  covered  with  the  bones  of 
the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  horses,  uri,  bison,  oxen,  sheep,  etc. 
The  sea  washes  up  ivory  upon  its  shores.  In  this  group  is  pos- 
sibly to  be  found  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  ancestry  of 
the  Indian  elephant,  and  important  facts  with  regard  to  the 
vertebrates  which  existed  at  the  time  of  man’s  first  appearance 
upon  earth.” 

We  have  said  that  the  close  of  the  pre-Tertiary  or  the  Gar- 
den period  was  an  £ra  of  advancing  cold.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  the  Eden  narrative  the  driving  from  the  Garden  took  place 
gradually.  Jehovah  Elohim  first  sends  man  forth,  then  clothes 
him  in  fur,  then  drives  him  out,  excluding  him  forever  from  a 
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return  to  his  primitive  home.  The  Garden  spot  was  left  behind, 
and  man  went  forth  to  till  the  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  and 
to  which  he  must  now  return.  The  drapery  of  cursing,  with 
which  the  Eden  narrator  clothes  his  account  of  the  blight  which 
fell  upon  the  material  conditions  by  which  the  man  was  surround- 
ed, and  upon  the  physical  well-being  of  both  man  and  woman 
caused  by  the  change  in  climate,  is  another  proof,  if  more  were 
needed,  of  his  Euphrates  standpoint,  and  of  the  adversative 
character  of  his  narrative  to  the  religion  of  the  Bel  Serpent,  the 
lapse  into  which  by  the  first  of  the  race,  as  he  viewed  it,  had 
caused  this  blight  upon  the  earth. 

In  the  Chaldean  system  cursing  formed  a large  part  of  the 
nature  religion.  The  infinite  number  of  double-sided  good  and 
evil,  male  and  female,  deities  held  a man’s  life  and  health  and 
prosperity  entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  all  the  greater  woes,  or 
smaller  troubles  arid  pains,  were  the  curses  that  fell  upon  him 
from  the  evil  side  of  some  of  these  nature  deities  to  the  propi- 
tiation of  one  or  another  of  whom,  whose  displeasure,  according 
to  his  own  imagination,  was  the  cause  of  the  particular  evil,  his 
whole  life  was  devoted.  The  formulae  of  cursing  held  the  posi- 
tion of  a nature  science,  and  when  a man  was  to  be  especially 
cursed,  the  whole  Pantheon  was  summoned  each  to  do  his  or 
her  part,  so  that  the  entire  man  would  be  cursed  thoroughly 
and  anatomically,  in  every  part  of  his  body,  in  all  his  goings  out 
and  comings  in,  and  in  every  relation  in  life  which  concerned  his 
welfare.  In  the  view  of  the  Eden  narrator,  then,  these  nature 
deities  and  all  they  were  supposed  to  especially  superintend 
were,  by  the  use  of  their  own  forms  pf  cursing,  put  into  subjec- 
tion to  Yahveh  Elohim  as  the  Supreme  Lord  of  nature  as  well 
as  of  man. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  driving  from  the  Garden 
it  is  stated  that  far  to  the  east  Jehovah  “caused  to  dwell  the 
wings  of  light,  and  between  them  gleams  of  fire  like  the  flashes 
of  a sword.”  The  word  Cherubim  he.re  used  means  in  its  origi- 
nal significance  “ wings,”  and  in  this  primary  use  of  the  term 
the  wings  are  described  as  part  of  the  light  manifestation  of  the 
flashing  fire  between  them.  This  first  Cherubim  Shechinah 
must  have  been  the  pattern  and  symbol  of  the  later  cherubim 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  in 
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which  wings,  and  a light  between  them,  are  all  that  can  be 
defined.  This  wonderful  light  in  the  far  east,  appearing  for  the 
first  time  with  the  coming  on  of  the  cold,  is  described  by  the  nar- 
rator as  a Jehovah  Shechinah,  or  a light  caused  to  dwell  there  by 
Jehovah.  In  a similar  manner  the  rainbow  which  appeared  at 
the  commencement  of  a later  cosmic  period,  after  the  Noetic 
Deluge,  is  described  by  the  Elohist  writer  as  placed  there  by 
Elohim,  as  a special  token  of  a covenant  with  man. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  interpreting  this  Eden  She- 
chinah as  a nature  phenomenon  incidental  to  the  climatic 
changes  of  the  Edenic  period.  The  term  used  by  the  Eden 
narrator  in  describing  it  suggests  at  once  the  auroral  lights  of 
the  north  as  they  appear  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  Asia.  The 
narrator  speaks  of  them  without  explanation,  as  the  (well- 
known)  wings  of  light  and  between  them  the  flashing  fire.  This 
wonderful  natural  phenomenon,  first  appearing  in  connection 
with  the  cold  which  drove  the  first  of  the  race  southward  to  the 
warmer  latitudes,  would  in  its  majesty  and  glory  fitly  represent 
to  them  a Jehovah  Elohim  Shechinah,  whose  light  forever 
veiled  and  closed  the  Eden  garden  to  man. 

This  “light  dwelling”  of  Jehovah  in  the  mountain  of  the 
north  appears  in  the  traditions  of  the  descending  streams  of 
the  human  family  from  the  east  and  the  north.  It  is  a tradi- 
tion with  which  in  the  earliest  Chaldean  teaching  the  name 
Yao  is  associated.  Later  it  became  the  mountain  of  Bel  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  north.  Herein  we  find  an  explanation  of 
the  address  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  King  of  Babel  who 
had  said  in  his  heart,  “ I will  ascend  into  heaven,  I will  exalt 
my  throne  above  the  stars  of  Elohim,  I will  sit  also  upon  the 
mount  of  hosts  (starry  hosts)  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
north.  I will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds.  I will 
be  like  the  Most  High.” 

In  a late  form  of  the  tradition  of  the  mountain  of  Bel  in  the 
extremities  of  the  north  it  is  thus  described  : “ I stepped  for- 
ward till  I came  to  a wall  built  of  stones  of  crystal.  A trem- 
bling flame  surrounded  it  which  began  to  put  me  in  fear. 
Into  this  trembling  flame  I stepped,  and  I drew  near  to  a spa- 
cious dwelling  which  also  was  built  of  stones  of  crystal.  Its 
walls  and  its  floors  were  of  crystal,  and  of  crystal  was  also  the 
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ground.  Its  roof  had  the  appearance  of  the  twinkling  of  stars, 
and  the  flashing  of  lightning,  and  under  them  were  cherubs  of 
fire.  A burning  flame  surrounded  its  walls  and  its  portals 
darted  forth  fire.  As  I stepped  into  this  dwelling  it  was  hot  as 
fire  and  cold  as  ice.” 

The  first  migration  from  the  Adamah  centre  mentioned  in  the 
Genesis  accounts  is  that  of  the  Cainites  eastward.  The  north- 
ern portions  of  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents,  nearly- 
joined  at  Behring  Straits,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  area  of 
the  first  dispersion  of  the  human  race,  which  going  on  through 
the  Tertiary  period  we  may  suppose  gradually  overspread  the 
habitable  portions  of  the  globe.  Remains  of  the  human  race 
belonging  to  the  Tertiary  period  have  been  discovered  in  North 
America  and  in  Europe  and  announced  as  the  latest  result  of 
modern  geological  science  in  respect  to  the  age  of  man  upon  the 
earth.  Nothing  could  be  more  absolutely  coincident  with  the 
Genesis  records  than  these  discoveries.  Altho  at  the  civil- 
ized centre  of  the  Adamah  it  is  stated  that  in  this  period  the 
arts  of  metallurgy  and  music  were  well  advanced,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  migratory  nomads  of  the  Cainite  dispersion 
would  have  made  use  of  any  other  than  the  rudest  implements 
of  stone  and  flint  in  their  wanderings  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  habitable  earth.  We  assume  then  that  the  first  distribution 
of  the  human  race  over  the  entire  globe  took  place  during  the 
Tertiary,  or  remainder  of  the  Edenic  period,  at  the  close  of 
which,  following  the  Genesis  accounts,  occurred  the  Noetic 
Deluge. 

THE  NOETIC  DELUGE. 

Throughout  the  Tertiary  period  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  as  well  as  America,  were  making  progress  in  their  bolder 
surface  features  and  in  their  extent  of  dry  land,  and  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  when  the  period  ended  the  continents 
had  their  mountains  raised,  in  general,  to  their  full  height.  This 
condition  of  things  directly  preceded  the  great  change  which  in- 
itiated what  is  known  in  geology  as  the  Quaternary,  Glacial,  or 
Drift  period,  which  affected  mainly  the  northern  areas  of  the 
three  continents,  and  caused  the  migration  southward  of  the 
entire  species  of  plants  and  animals.  In  the  period  of  mammal 
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life  this  is  the  first  continental  convulsion  of  a universal  character 
which  absolutely  changed  the  face  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  man.  As  far  as  man  is  concerned  it 
may  be  justly  represented  as  universal,  and  was  undoubtedly  so 
viewed  by  the  Elohist  and  Yahvist  writers  in  their  accounts  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep  in  the  Noetic 
Deluge. 

There  are  two  accounts,  Elohist  and  Yahvist,  of  this  great 
event  which  changed  the  face  of  the  inhabited  world.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  them  is  only  apparent  and  not  real.  The 
Elohist  writer  uses  two  or  a pair,  in  numbering  the  animals  that 
were  taken  into  the  ark,  and  the  Yahvist  writer  makes  use  of 
seven  as  the  representative  number.  In  both  cases  the  number 
is  designed  to  be  left  indefinite , but  to  express  the  idea  that  a 
sufficient  number  for  all  practical  purposes  were  preserved. 
Representative  numbers  run  through  each  account  in  respect  to 
the  age  of  Noah,  the  time  employed  in  building  the  ark,  the 
number  of  days  of  the  rain,  etc.,  all  designed  to  express  the  idea 
that  the  event  in  all  its  parts  was  historic  and  complete,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  God  of  Noah.  These  two  accounts 
of  the  Deluge  are  paralleled  by  two  accounts  of  the  same  event  in 
the  Izdubar  tablets  in  which  the  nature  deities  of  the  Bel  religion 
are  represented  as  causing  and  superintending  this  universal  de- 
struction of  human  life.  In  the  Deluge  accounts  of  the  Izdubar 
tablets  we  have  a similar  use  of  representative  numbers  as  in  the 
Noetic  accounts.  We  would  here  remark  that  there  is  no  more 
chronology  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  Genesis  account  of 
the  period  measured  by  tens  between  Noah  and  Abraham  than 
in  the  period  of  tens  between  Adam  and  Noah.  A complete 
sacred  or  cosmic  time  in  double  tens  was  allowed  from  Adam  to 
Abraham,  a grand  division  of  this  Cosmic  period  being  marked 
by  the  event  which  introduced  the  modern  era,  or  the  history  of 
the  ethnic  races  of  to-day. 

We  have  data  in  the  Genesis  records  for  defining  the  period 
of  the  Noetic  Deluge.  It  must  have  been  the  great  convulsion 
at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary,  or  Edenic  period,  which  broke  up 
the  Eden  river  into  the  four  head  streams  of  the  historic  rivers 
described  by  the  Eden  narrator,  since  at  the  close  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, the  continents  having  their  mountains  raised  to  their  full 
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hight,  the  courses  of  those  historic  rivers  must  have  been  well 
defined.  The  convulsion  which  introduced  the  Quaternary, 
Glacial,  or  Drift  period  answers  thus  the  conditions  of  the  Gen- 
esis accounts  as  to  the  period  of  the  Noetic  Deluge. 

In  the  Quaternary  period  the  distribution  of  the  three 
Noetic  families  from  their  respective  historical  and  geographical 
centres  took  place  over  vast  areas  of  the  habitable  earth  and 
formed  the  second  dispersion  of  the  human  race  from  Central 
Asia,  and  the  first  great  distribution  of  the  ethnic  races  as  laid 
down  in  the  race  table  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  During  the 
Quaternary  period,  which  was  shorter  than  the  Tertiary,  but  still 
of  great  duration,  the  descendants  of  these  three  Noetic  families 
had  time  to  originate  the  diversities  of  race  which  had  begun  to 
develop  in  pre-Noetic  times,  and  to  take  on  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics which  mark  the  ethnic  divisions  of  the  modern  or  pres- 
ent era. 

THE  BABEL  DISPERSION. 

A special,  or  Babel  dispersion  is  mentioned  in  the  Genesis  ac- 
counts as  having  taken  place  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  first  attempt  by  “ the  children  of  Adam”  to  found 
the  city  of  Babylon.  This  account  directly  introduces  the  gene- 
alogy of  Arphaxad  as  the  son  of  Shem  and  ancestor  of  Eber. 
It  comes  after  the  race  table  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  families  over  the  whole  earth,  with 
their  division  into-  nations  after  the  flood.  The  genealogy  of 
Arphaxad  is  carried  down  to  Abram  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
it  is  stated  that  Haran  died  before  his  father,  Terah,  “ in  the  land 
of  his  nativity , in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.”  This  is  the  region  as- 
signed to  Arphaxad  son  of  Shem,  in  the  race  table  of  the 
sons  of  Noah.  The  name  Arphaxad  denotes  “ neighbor*  of  the 
Casdim.”  According  to  the  distinguished  Assyriologist,  Sayce, 
“ the  word  Casdim  is  best  explained  by  the  Assyrian  root  “ Casa- 
du,”  “ to  possess”  or  “ conquer,”  so  that  the  Casdim  will  be  those 
Semitic  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  Sumir  or  Shinar,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  extirpating  the  power  and  language  of  their 
Accadian  predecessors.”  In  connection  with  the  above  it  is  re- 
marked, “ The  land  of  Kaldu  or  Caldu  is  first  mentioned  by  As- 
surnatsirpal  in  B.C.  878,  and  in  B.c.  850  his  son  Shalmaneser 
speaks  of  the  district  as  lying  below  Babylonia  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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It  was  not  till  a later  period  that  the  Caldu  occupied  Babylonia, 
and  under  Merodach  Baladan  made  themselves  so  important 
and  integral  a part  of  its  population  as  to  give  their  name  to  the 
whole  country.” 

“Ur  of  the  Casdim  ” or  “ Conquerors  ” was  therefore  the 
land  of  the  nativity  of  the  Arphaxad  line.  These  “ conquerors” 
were,  according  to  Sayce,  a Semitic  people  who  drove  out  the 
Accadians,  or  “ Highlanders,"  a population  from  Elam  who  had 
preceded  them  in  the  plain  of  Shinar.  There  must  then  have 
dwelt  together  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  occupation  of  the 
lower  Euphrates  region  two  branches  of  the  Semitic  family,  one 
the  descendants  of  Arphaxad,  who  appear  to  have  preserved  the 
Elohist  and  Yahvist  records,  and  the  other  the  descendants  of 
Asshur,  brother  of  Arphaxad.  The  Semites  of  the  Asshur  line 
in  connection  with  representatives  of  every  branch  of  the  human 
family  gave  that  colossal  development  to  the  Bel  religion  the 
evidences  of  which  we  find  to-day  on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  Asshur 
then  was  the  apostate  branch  of  the  sacred  Semite  line,  and 
great  must  have  been  the  adversative  feeling  between  the  two 
divisions  when  they  dwelt  together  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  story  of  the  Babel  dispersion  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Arphaxad  family  records.  It  is  related  of  a people  who  came 
from  the  east  to  the  plain  of  Shinar  and  dwelt  there,  and  has  the 
point  of  view  of  a narrator  already  on  the  ground  who  regarded 
these  newcomers  as  interlopers.  The  tower  which  they  at- 
tempted to  build  was  to  be  dedicated  to  their  god  Bel,  and  called 
Babel,  or  gate  of  Bel.  Sufficient  time  had  elapsed  since  the  flood 
for  many  dialects  to  arise  in  the  universal  language,  and  the 
plain  of  Shinar  having  been  from  the  remotest  times  a centre  for 
the  gathering  together  of  varieties  of  peoples  and  dialects,  it  is 
likely  that  misunderstandings  on  this  account  led  to  quarrels, 
and  to  the  final  abandonment  of  the  work  of  building  the  tower, 
and  to  the  scattering  of  the  people  engaged  in  it.  Th & scattermg 
was  of  the  people,  rather  than  of  the  language,  the  narrator 
stating  that  Jehovah  did  at  that  spot  confuse  the  universal  lan- 
guage so  that  Babel,  “the  Gate  of  Bel,”  became  uBalal,”  the  city 
of  confusion.  We  look  upon  this  lively  narrative  as  simply  an 
account  in  the  Arphaxad  records,  by  an  old  inhabitant,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  first  Babel  builders  came  to  grief  in  their 
attempt  to  make  the  Tower  and  Gate  of  Bel  a world  centre. 
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THE  YAHVIST  WRITER. 

The  Yahvist  writer  of  the  Babel  account,  in  the  strength  of 
his  adversative  feeling,  and  dramatic  way  of  presenting  historic 
events,  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  Yahvist  narrator,  not 
only  of  the  Eden  apostasy,  and  the  career  of  Cain  and  his 
descendants,  but  also  to  the  Yahvist  historian  of  the  Noetic 
Deluge.  There  is  a unity  of  purpose  evident  in  his  short  his- 
tories, viz. : to  show  Jehovah  Elohim  as  the  manifesting  Elohim 
of  the  Sethite  sacred  line  working  against  and  punishing  the 
crimes  of  the  “sons  of  men”  or  “ sons  of  Adam,”  Adam  being 
the  representative  apostate  from  the  Jehovah  Elohim  religion. 
The  Elohists,  or  “Sons  of  Elohim,”  and  Yahvists  were  both  ad- 
herents of  the  primary  Garden  religion,  but  the  Yahvists  appear 
to  have  been  the  special  representatives  of  the  Messianic  expec- 
tation founded  on  the  Edenic  promise.  The  origin  of  this  school 
of  Elohists  is  given  as  in  the  days  of  Enos  the  son  of  Seth. 

Throughout  the  whole  compilation  of  these  accounts,  from 
Adam  to  Abraham,  this  distinction  between  the  “ Sons  of  Elo- 
him” and  the  sons  of  Adam,  the  primary  apostate  to  the  nature 
religion,  is  a key  to  the  understanding  of  the  history  intended  to 
be  conveyed  in  these  records.  It  is  a key  to  the  serpent  story 
of  Eden,  to  the  career  of  the  pre-Noetic  Cainites,  and  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  first  attempt  by  the  children  of  Adam  to  re-establish 
the  worship  of  Bel  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed by  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Sethites,  to  frustrate  their 
work.  This  Yahvist  writer  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  histories  upon  the  Euphrates,  since  in  the  Eden  narrative  he 
states  that  to  be  the  river  on  which  he  is  located.  His  style  is 
maintained  throughout  all  the  Yahvist  accounts  down  to  that  of 
the  Babel  narrative  given  from  the  same  Euphrates  standpoint. 
His  point  of  view  is  that  of  a recorder  of  the  Arphaxad  line,  and 
of  that  family  in  its  early  residence  in  the  Euphrates  valley. 
The  statement  which  he  throws  in,  that  Arphaxad  was  born  two 
years  after  the  flood,  connects  very  closely  his  own  records  with 
those  of  pre-Noetic  times.  These  records  provide  then  for  the 
handing  down  of  the  Sethite  cosmogonic  ideas  and  traditions 
through  Noah  to  the  descendants  of  Arphaxad,  in  which  branch 
of  the  Semitic  family  the  sacred  line  was  continued  in  shorten- 
ing periods  of  individual  lives  to  Abraham.  These  Sethite  cos- 
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Tnogonic  ideas  were  those  of  the  Elohist  cosmogony,  and  of  the 
Garden  period.  Everywhere  throughout  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  appear  expressions 
and  conceptions  framed  upon  the  standpoint  of  this  cosmogony, 
which  cannot  be  explained  as  derived  from  any  other  source,  and 
are  only  interpreted  in  the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions  by  the 
light  of  the  latest  results  of  geological  science.  They  are  paral- 
leled by  similar  conceptions  of  immense  cosmogonic  periods  con- 
stituting the  framework  of  the  most  ancient  religions.  The  re- 
ligion of  which  they  constitute  the  background,  in  the  Sethite 
line  of  Elohists  and  Yahvists,  was  that  of  a Yahveh  Elohim 
companionship  of  the  first  of  the  human  race  in  the  Garden  period 
of  their  existence  upon  earth.  This  religion  of  the  Yahveh  The- 
ophany  in  the  Garden  time  of  the  Edenic  period  is  paralleled  and 
explained  by  the  later  Messianic  Theophany  in  Palestine,  from 
which  Theophany  the  Christian  religion  is  professedly  derived. 
To  hold  to  the  one  and  deny  the  other  is,  critically,  an  absurdity, 
since  they  are  stated  to  be  vitally  connected  one  with  the  other, 
and  the  later  Theophany  claims  to  found  itself  historically  upon 
the  earlier.  To  profess  respect  for  the  Christian  religion  as  divinely 
instituted,  and  yet  deny  its  roots  in  the  past  to  which  it  lays  claim, 
is  to  throw  away  reason  and  common-sense.  If  it  has  no  roots 
in  the  past,  it  should  be  cast  out  as  a withered  branch,  and  will 
h>e.  If  it  has  no  relation  to  the  protology  of  man,  it  is-of  little 
consequence  what  it  teaches  concerning  his  eschatology.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  accounts  of  a primary  religion  handed 
down  through  the  descendants  of  Eber  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Messianic  Theophany  in  Palestine,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  taken  together  is  a unit,  and  both  portions 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  standpoint  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  is  that  the  life  of  the  human  race  upon  earth  has 
extended  through  cosmic  periods,  in  the  last  days  of  one  of 
which  “ God  has  spoken  to  us  by  his  -Son,  whom  he  hath  ap- 
pointed heir  of  all  things,  and  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds;” 
and  it  is  indicated  in  their  writings  that  we  are  approaching  an- 
other cosmic  period,  or  change  to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  and  wherein,  in  the  moral 
development  of  the  race,  we  shall  have  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


Alexander  MacWhorter. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION. 


CCORDING  to  an  eminent  German  financier,  Hoffmann,  it 


would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  realm  of  political 
economy  a subject  more  generally  misconceived,  more  disfigured 
by  false  views,  more  degraded  by  a partial  study,  than  Taxa- 
tion. “ If,”  adds  M.  de  Parieu,  himself  the  author  of  the  ablest 
French  work  on  the  subject,  “ this  proposition  appeared  true  in 
a country  where  the  problem  of  instruction  in  administration 
has  for  a long  time  been  studied,  it  is  probably  still  more  so  in 
France,  where  the  practice  is  even  further  separated  from  the 
science  of  administration.” 

The  body  of  English  literature  in  finance  is  shabby  in  the 
extreme.  Most  of  our  political  economists  have  not  dealt  with 
the  subject  at  all,  or  have  done  so  very  perfunctorily.  Adam 
Smith,  indeed,  gave  to  taxation  about  one  fourth  of  his 
“ Wealth  of  Nations,”  but  his  treatment  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
Ricardo  entitled  his  great  work  “ The  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation and  as  a study  of  the  propagation  of 
an  economical  impulse  from  object  to  object  and  from  class  to 
class,  Ricardo’s  discussion  of  taxation  is  masterly;  but  it  fur- 
nishes only  the  skeleton  of  a treatise  on  the  subject,  while  its 
underlying  assumption  of  perfect,  unintermitted,  unimpeded 
competition  necessarily  makes  many  of  his  conclusions  grossly 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  industrial  society.  J.  R.  MacCul- 
loch  did  not  treat  of  finance  in  his  “ Political  Economy;”  but 
he  discussed  taxation  and  the  funding  system  in  a separate  work. 
This  completes  the  roll  of  systematic  English  writers  on  tax- 
ation whose  works  are  really  worth  mentioning.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s budget-speeches  and  Mr.  Newmarch’s  papers  on  the 
National  Debt  are  the  only  important  contributions  to  finance 
which  have  been  made  in  this  generation. 
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Perhaps  as  good  an  idea  of  the  feebleness  and  emptiness  of 
the  English  literature  in  this  department  can  be  obtained  as  in 
any  other  way  by  referring  to  Adam  Smith’s  maxims  respecting 
taxation.  Dr.  Smith  proposed  four  maxims,  or  principles, 
“which,”  says  Mr.  Mill,  “having  been  generally  concurred  in 
by  subsequent  writers,  may  be  said  to  have  become  classical.” 
Probably  two  thirds  of  all  English  writers  on  political  econ- 
omy since  Smith  have  referred  to  these  rules,  and  more  or  less 
fully  quoted  them  as  of  vast  significance ; many  have  adopted 
them  entire,  and  made  them  the  basis  of  their  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  taxation. 

The  first  and  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  famous,  of 
these  rules  concerns  the  ground  of  assessment,  as  follows  : “ The 
subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their 
several  abilities  ; that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they 
respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state.” 

This  maxim,  tho  it  sounds  fairly,  will  hardly  be  found  on  ex- 
amination to  deserve  the  attention  it  has  received.  What  mean 
those  last  words,  “ under  the  protection  of  the  state”  ? They 
are  either  irrelevant,  or  else  they  mean  that  the  protection  en- 
joyed affords  the  measure  of  the  duty  to  contribute.  Now,  the 
doctrine  that  the  members  of  the  community  ought  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  public  support  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  de- 
rive from  the  protection  of  the  state,  or  according  as  the  services 
performed  in  their  behalf  cost  less  or  cost  more  to  the  state, 
which  is  the  view  of  taxation  known  as  the  Social-Dividend 
theory,  involves  practical  absurdities  of  the  grossest  character. 
Those  who  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  protection  of  the 
state  are  the  poor  and  the  weak — women  and  children  and  the 
aged;  the  infirm,  the  ignorant,  the  indigent.  The  man  'of  wealth 
can  in  a degree  protect  himself.  He  is  not  brought,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  interests,  into  dangerous  situations ; while  at  home 
he  can  defend  himself  from  violence  by  appliances  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  cottager. 

Even  as  among  the  well-to-do  and  wealthy  classes  of  the 
community  does  the  protection  enjoyed  furnish  a just  measure 
of  the  duty  to  contribute  ? If  so,  then  the  richer  the  subject  or 
citizen  is,  the  less,  proportionally,  should  he  pay,  since  the  cost 
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of  protecting  wealth  in  single  hands  increases  at  a lower  ratio- 
than  the  wealth  itself.  It  is  easier  to  guard  and  keep  from  harm 
$100,000  located  in  one  place  than  the  same  amount  distributed 
among  twenty  places.  A man  who  buys  protection  in  large 
quantities  should  get  it  at  wholesale  prices,  like  the  man  who 
buys  flour  and  meat  by  the  car-load.  Moreover,  it  costs  the 
state  less  to  collect  a given  amount  from  one  taxpayer  than 
from  many. 

Returning  to  the  maxim  of  Dr.  Smith,  I ask,  does  it  put  for- 
ward ability  to  contribute,  or  protection  enjoyed,  as  affording 
the  true  basis  of  taxation?  Which?  If  both,  on  what  prin- 
ciples and  by  what  means  are  the  two  to  be  combined  in  prac- 
tice ? 

But  if  we  take  the  last  six  words  as  merely  a half-conscious 
recognition  of  the  popular  protection  theory,  or  Social-Dividend 
theory,  of  taxation,  and  throw  them  aside  as  inconsistent  with 
Dr.  Smith’s  real  intention,  we  shall  still  find  this  much-quoted 
maxim  far  from  satisfactory : “ The  subjects  of  every  state 
should  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  government  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  several  abilities  ; that  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy.” 

But  is  the  ability  of  two  persons  to  contribute  necessarily  in 
proportion  to  their  several  revenues?  Take  the  case  of  the 
head  of  a family  having  an  income  of  $500  a year,  of  which 
$400  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  himself  and 
wife  and  children  in  health  and  strength  to  labor.  Is  the  abil- 
ity of  such  a person,  who  has  only  $100  which  could  possibly 
be  taken  for  public  uses,  one  half  as  great  as  that  of  another 
head  of  a family  similarly  situated  in  all  respects  except  that 
his  income  amounts  to  $1000,  and  who  has  therefore  $600  which 
could  conceivably  be  brought  under  contribution  ? Manifestly 
not. 

We  shall,  then,  still  further  improve  Dr.  Smith’s  maxim  if  we 
cut  away  all  after  the  first  clause : “ The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  government  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  several  abilities.”  The 
maxim  as  it  stands  is  unexceptionable,  but  does  not  shed  much 
light  on  the  difficult  question  of  assessment.  Still,  in  recognizing 
ability  and  not  protection  enjoyed,  or  other  benefits  derived,  as- 
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affording  the  measure  of  the  duty  to  contribute,  it  has  a certain 
value. 

The  best  statement  I have  ever  met  of  the  principle  of  con- 
tribution based  on  ability  is  contained  in  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  of  1833:  “No  tax  is  a just  tax  unless  it  leaves 
individuals  in  the  same  relative  condition  in  which  it  finds 
them.”  What  does  this  precept,  which  we  may  call  the  leave- 
them-as-you-find-them  rule  of  taxation,  demand  ? In  seeking  an 
answer  to  this  question,  let  us  inquire,  historically,  what  bases 
have  been  taken  for  assessment.  We  note  four  : 

1.  Contribution  has  been  exacted  on  the  basis  of  Realized 
Wealth,  commonly  spoken  of  as  capital. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  Annual  Income. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  Faculty,  or  native  and  acquired  power  of 
production. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  Expenditure,  or  the  individual  consump- 
tion of  wealth. 

These  are  the  four  historical  bases  of  taxation.  Let  us  see 
how  far  each  in  turn  answers  the  requirement  of  Dr.  Smith’s 
maxim  that  the  subject  should  contribute  according  to  his  abil- 
ity; of  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  maxim  that  the  state  should  only 
exact  what  the  subject  ought  spontaneously  to  have  given  ; 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer’s  maxim  that  the  tax  ought  to  leave 
the  members  of  the  community  in  the  same  relative  condition  in 
which  it  finds  them. 

And,  first,  of  Realized  Wealth  as  the  basis  of  assessment. 
Wealth  is  accumulated  by  savings  out  of  revenue.  If,  then, 
wealth  alone  is  to  be  taxed,  it  is  saving,  and  not  production, 
which  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  state.  Economi- 
cally there  cannot  be  a moment’s  doubt  that  for  government 
thus  to  draw  its  revenue  from  only  that  part  of  the  produced 
wealth  of  the  community  which  is  reserved  from  immediate  ex- 
penditure, either  for  assurance  against  future  ills  and  provision 
for  future  wants,  or  for  active  employment  in  current  produc- 
tion, must  be  in  greater  or  less  degree  prejudicial.  The  ques- 
tion also  arises,  where  is  the  political  or  social  justice  of  such  a 
rule  of  contribution  ? If  my  income  belongs  to  me,  to  spend 
for  my  own  comfort  and  gratification,  without  any  deduction 
for  the  uses  of  the  state,  how  do  I lose  my  right  to  any  part  of 
it  because  I save  it? 
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When  we  turn  to  Revenue  we  seem,  waiving  for  the  present 
the  objection  arising  from  the  different  ratio  which  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  subsistence  bears  to  different  incomes,  to  have 
reached  a rule  of  equitable  contribution.  Economically  speak- 
ing, it  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  question  that  the  revenue 
of  the  state  should  be  drawn  from  the  revenue  of  the  commu- 
nity rather  than  from  its -realized  wealth  or  capital.  Yet  the 
rule  of  contribution  according  to  revenue  is  subject  to  grave 
impeachment  on  grounds  of  political  equity. 

Here  are  two  men  of  equal  natural  powers.  One  is  active, 
energetic,  industrious ; he  toils  early  and  late  and  realizes  a con- 
siderable revenue,  on  a portion  of  which  the  state  lays  its  hand. 
The  other  lets  his  natural  powers  run  to  waste  ; trifles  with  life, 
lounges,  hunts,  fishes,  gambles,  and  is  content  writh  a bare  and 
mean  subsistence.  Was  his  duty  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  state  less  clear  or  less  in  degree  than  that  of  the  other  ? 
If  not,  how  has  his  idleness,  shiftlessness,  worthlessness,  forfeit- 
ed the  state’s  right  to  a contribution  from  him  in  proportion  to 
his  abilities  ? 

We  must,  I think,  conclude  that,  while  to  tax  wealth  instead 
of  revenue  is  to  put  a premium  upon  self-indulgence  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  wealth  for  present  enjoyment,  to  tax  revenue  in- 
stead of  faculty  is  to  put  a premium  upon  self-indulgence,  in 
the  form  of  indolence,  the  waste  of  opportunities,  and  the  abuse 
of  natural  powers. 

Passing  for  the  moment  by  our  third  title,  we  find  that  the 
fourth  basis  taken  for  taxation  has  been  Expenditure.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  taxes  on  consumption,  as  con- 
stituting a part  of  a tax  system  in  which  taxes  on  realized 
wealth,  taxes  on  revenue,  taxes  on  faculty,  one  or  all  of  these, 
also  appear.  Nor  do  we  speak  here  of  taxes  on  expenditure 
imposed  in  practical  despair  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  government.  We  are  now  concerned  with  expen- 
diture only  as  the  single  basis  of  taxation,  in  the  interest  of  po- 
litical equity. 

“ It  is  generally  allowed,”  wrote  Sir  William  Petty,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  “ that  men  should  contribute  to  the  public  charge  but  according  to 
the  share  and  interest  they  have  in  the  public  peace ; that  is,  according 
to  their  estate  or  riches. 
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“ Now,  there  are  two  sorts  of  riches,  one  actual  and  the  other  potential. 
A man  is  actually  and  truly  rich  according  to  what  he  eateth,  drinketh, 
weareth,  or  in  any  other  way  really  and  actually  enjoyeth.  Others  are  but 
potentially  and  imaginatively  rich  who,  tho  they  have  power  over  much, 
make  little  use  of  it,  these  being  rather  stewards  and  exchangers  for  the 
other  sort  than  owners  for  themselves. 

“ Concluding,  therefore,  that  every  man  ought  to  contribute  according 
to  what  he  taketh  to  himself  and  actually-enjoyeth,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is,’’  etc.  etc. 

Arthur  Young  seems  to  have  taken  the  same  view.  After 
saying  that  every  individual  should  contribute  in  proportion  to 
his  ability,  he  added  in  a note  : “ By  ability  must  not  be  under- 
stood either  capital  or  income,  but  that  superlucration,  as  Dave- 
nant  called  it,  which  melts  into  consumption.” 

Mr.  William  Minot,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  author  of  a pamphlet  on 
Taxation  which  has  deservedly  attracted  much  attention,  sets 
forth  the  same  principle  of  contribution  : “ Every  man  ought 
to  be  taxed  on  all  that  property  which  he  consumes  or  appro- 
priates to  his  exclusive  use.” 

In  this  view  of  taxation,  so  far  as  any  member  of  the  commu- 
nity possesses  wealth  in  forms  available  for  the  future  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  he  is  regarded  as  a trustee  or  guardian,  in  that 
respect  and  to  that  extent,  of  the  public  interests.  Just  this 
is  said  by  Young — taxes  “can  reach  with  propriety  the  ex- 
penses of  his  living  only.  If  they  touch  any  other  part  of  his 
expenditure,  they  deprive  him  of  those  tools  that  are  zuorking 
the  business  of  the  state."  Wealth  only  becomes  selfish,  only  be- 
comes exclusively  or  primarily  of  individual  advantage,  when  it 
is  applied  to  eating,  drinking,  wearing,  or  in  any  other  way 
really  and  actually  enjoying,  to  use  Sir  William  Petty’s  enu- 
meration of  the  modes  of  personal  consumption. 

But  is  it  only  eating,  drinking,  wearing,  or  some  other  o'f  the 
modes  of  personal  consumption,  which  constitutes  such  an  indi- 
vidual appropriation  of  wealth  as  to  make  its  use  selfish,  and 
thus  bring  it  within  the  proper  scope  of  taxation  ? Suppose  a 
man  buries  his  money  in  the  ground  ? Mr.  Minot  anticipates 
this  very  case,  and  answers,  he  should  be  taxed  “ because  he  ap- 
propriates it  exclusively.”  This  is  clear  enough,  and  saves 
Mr.  Minot’s  principle.  But  suppose  that  a weak,  sanguine, 
vain-glorious,  or  wilful  owner  of  wealth  applies  it  to  what  are 
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intended  to  be  productive  enterprises,  but  to  such  as  are  foolish, 
unjustified  by  the  existing  conditions  of  industry  or  trade, 
likely  to  result  in  loss  and  waste.  Let  us  assume  such  an  in- 
vestment to  have  taken  place  : a canal,  for  example,  for  which 
there  was  no  adequate  occasion,  to  have  been  half  constructed. 
The  theory  of  the  equities  of  taxation  which  we  are  consider- 
ing maintains  that,  not  when  this  wealth  was  first  created  and 
became  revenue,  had  the  state  a right  to  excise  it  for  public 
uses,  because  it  had  not  then  been  selfishly  appropriated  to  per- 
sonal enjoyment;  not  when  it  was  saved  out  of  revenue  and  be- 
came wealth,  did  the  state  acquire  the  right  to  take  any  por- 
tion of  it  for  public  uses,  since  it  had  not  yet  passed  into  con- 
sumption ; and  that  at  no  stage,  from  its  creation  to  its  final 
dissipation  and  disappearance  as  wealth,  did  the  state  obtain 
any  claim  upon  any  portion  of  it,  because  no  individual  had 
derived  an  exclusive  benefit  from  it.  And  yet  the  community 
derived  no  benefit  from  it. 

I do  not  see  but  that,  if  capital,  or  revenue  in  excess  of  per- 
sonal expenditure,  is  to  be  exempted  from  taxation,  on  the 
plea  that  it  has  not  yet  become  the  subject  of  individual  and 
exclusive  appropriation  and  is,  therefore,  presumably  held  and 
used  in  a way  which  primarily  benefits  society,  the  state  has 
the  right  to  inquire  whether  the  use  made  or  proposed  to  be 
made  of  wealth  is  such  as  will  in  fact  benefit  society,  and  bene- 
fit society,  moreover,  in  the  highest  degree  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

The  citizen,  using  Mr.  Minot’s  argument,  says  to  the  state, 
“You  must  not  tax,  excise,  cut  anything  off,  this  wealth  I hold, 
because  I have  not  yet  appropriated  it  exclusively  to  myself. 
Indeed,  I am  going  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  society.”  The 
State  rejoins:  “Yes,  but  of  that  we  must  satisfy  ourselves. 

We  must  be  the  judge  whether  your  use  of  your  wealth  will 
benefit  society.  Pay  your  taxes,  and  you  can  do  with  your 
wealth  as  you  like.  Claim  exemption  on  the  ground  of  pub- 
lic services,  and  you  rightfully  come  under  state  supervision 
and  control.” 

The  fallacy  of  the  theory  we  are  considering  lies  in  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  selfish  and  exclusive  ap- 
propriation and  enjoyment  of  wealth  are  inseparable  from  its 
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possession.  The  pride  of  ownership,  the  social  distinction  which 
attends  great  possessions,  the  power  which  wealth  confers,  are 
additional  to  the  merely  sensual  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from 
the  expenditure  of  a portion  of  the  revenue  from  a rapidly  ac- 
cumulating estate.  Would  I resent  the  interference  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  of  my  neighbors,  in  the  management  of  my  pro- 
perty, upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not  being  used  to  the  highest 
advantage  of  the  community?  What  is  that  resentment  but 
the  proof  (and  the  degree  of  that  resentment,  the  measure)  of  a 
personal  appropriation,  an  exclusive  appropriation,  of  that 
wealth?  My  resentment  would  spring  out  of  the  deeply  seated 
feeling  that  my  management  of  my  own  property  is  my  right ; 
and  that  he  who  should  deprive  me  of  it  would  take  from  me 
what  is  as  truly  mine  as  the  right  to  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  other- 
wise consume  and  enjoy  any  portion  of  it ; that,  short  of  absolute 
mental  incapacity,  it  is  my  prerogative  to  control  my  own  estate, 
even  tho  not  to  the  highest  advantage  of  the  community  or  even 
of  myself ; in  other  words,  that  I am  not  a trustee,  but  a pro- 
prietor. 

This  doctrine  of  the  trusteeship  of  Capital  is  not  more  irra- 
tional than  it  is  socially  dangerous.  It  is  held  by  men  who  are 
fierce  in  denouncing  graded  taxation  as  confiscation  ; yet  it  is, 
in  its  very  essence,  communistic.  If  the  owner  of  wealth  is  but 
a trustee ; if  “ his  tools  are  working  the  business  of  the  state,” 
then  the  real  beneficiary  may  enter  and  dispossess  the  trustee,  if 
any  substantial  reason  for  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  management 
of  the  property  exists  ; the  state  may  take  the  tools  into  its 
own  hands  and  “work  its  business”  for  itself. 

The  objections  which  have  been  stated  against  the  view  that 
expenditure,  exclusive,  personal  appropriation  of  wealth,  fur- 
nishes the  measure  of  the  citizen’s  duty  to  contribute,  are,  it 
should  be  noted,  additional  to  the  objection  previously  made 
to  the  view  that  revenue  furnishes  such  a measure.  To  admit  ex- 
penditure as  the  true  theoretical  basis  of  taxation  is  to  confess 
that,  if  the  citizen  is  indolent  and  content  with  a scanty  ex- 
penditure, the  state  has  a smaller  claim  upon  him  for  contribu- 
tion than  it  has  upon  another  who  is  active,  energetic,  and  ambi- 
tious, and  therefore  earns  and  spends  more  freely. 

I reach,  then,  the  conclusion  that  Faculty,  the  power  of  pro- 
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duction,  constitutes  the  only  theoretically  just  basis  of  expen- 
diture ; that  men  are  bound  to  serve  the  state  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  have  the  ability  to  serve  themselves. 

I think  we  shall  more  clearly  see  Faculty  to  be  the  true 
natural  basis  of  taxation  if  we  contemplate  a primitive  commu- 
nity, where  occupations  are  few,  industries  simple,  realized 
wealth  at  a minimum,  the  members  of  the  society  nearly  on  a 
level,  and  the  wants  of  the  state  limited.  Suppose,  now,  that  a 
work  of  general  concern,  perhaps  of  vital  importance  to  the 
community,  requires  to  be  constructed : a dyke,  for  instance, 
against  inundation,  or  a road,  with  occasional  bridges,  for  com- 
munication with  neighboring  settlements.  What  would  be  the 
rule  of  contribution  ? Why,  that  all  able-bodied  persons  should 
turn  out  and  each  man  work  according  to  his  faculties,  in  the 
exact  way  in  which  he  could  be  most  useful. 

In  regard  to  a community  thus  for  the  time  engaged,  we 
note  two  things  : first,  that  no  man  would  be  held  to  be  ex- 
empted because  he  took  no  interest  in  the  work  which  had  been 
decreed  as  of  general  public  concern ; that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  contribution  because  he  was  willing  to  relin- 
quish his  share  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  preferring  to  get  a 
miserable  subsistence  for  himself  by  hunting  or  fishing ; 
secondly,  that,  between  those  working,  a higher  order  of  facul- 
ties, greater  muscular  power,  or  superior  skill  would  make  no 
distinction  as  to  the  time  for  which  the  individuals  of  the 
community  should  severally  remain  at  work. 

This  is  the  ideal  tax.  It  is  the  form  of  contribution  to  which 
all  primitive  communities  instinctively  resort.  It  is  the  tax 
which,  but  for  purely  practical  difficulties,  would  afford  a per- 
fectly satisfactory  measure  of  the  obligation  of  every  citizen  to 
contribute  to  the  sustentation  and  defence  of  the  state.  Any 
mode  of  taxation  which  departs  in  essence  from  this  involves  a 
greater  or  smaller  sacrifice  of  the  equities  of  contribution ; and 
any  mode  of  taxation  which  departs  from  this  in  form  is  almost 
certain  to  involve  also  a departure  in  essence. 

And  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  greatest  tax  of  modern 
times,  even  in  the  most  highly  organized  societies  of  Europe, 
the  obligation  of  compulsory  military  service,  is  assessed  and 
collected  on  precisely  this  principle.  In  nearly  all  the  empires 
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and  kingdoms  of  Continental  Europe  the  requirement  of  per- 
sonal service  for  an  equal  period  presses  alike  on  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low.  Exemptions  are  indeed  allowed,  but  always  on 
the  theory  that  the  persons  exempted  will  in  reality  serve  the 
state  more  to  its  advantage  by  remaining  in  their  ordinary  pro- 
fessional capacities. 

But  while  the  tax  on  Faculty  is  the  ideal  tax,  it  has  usually 
been  deemed  impracticable,  as  the  sole  tax  in  a highly  compli- 
cated condition  of  industrial  society.  As  occupations  multiply 
and  the  forms  of  production  become  diversified,  it  is  found  that 
the  state  cannot  to  advantage  call  upon  each  member  by  turns 
to  serve  in  person  for  a definite  portion  of  each  day  or  of  the 
year.  Hence  modern  statesmanship  has  invented  taxes  on  ex- 
penditure, on  revenues,  on  capital,  not  as  theoretically  just,  but 
with  a view  to  reduce  the  aggregate  burden  on  the  community, 
and  to  save  production  and  trade  from  vexation  and  obstruction. 

Will  the  International  when  its  day  comes,  when  it  controls, 
as  it  boasts  it  soon  will  do,  the  destinies  of  states,  make  good 
its  vaunt  of  seeking  political  justice  without  fear  or  favor,  by 
doing,,  in  this  matter  of  public  contribution,  what  the  conserva- 
tive or  cowardly  politicians  of  the  existing  order  have  not 
ventured  to  undertake,  viz.,  to  bring  faculty  universally  under 
contribution,  if  not  in  the  form  of  personal  labor,  then  by  tax- 
ation proportioned  to  natural  abilities?  Will  it  dare  to  say  that 
the  state  does  not  lose  its  claim  on  any  man  by  reason  of  his 
indolence,  his  self-indulgence,  his  want  of  self-respect  or  social 
ambition  ; that  the  fact  that  he  is  content  to  earn  a miserable 
subsistence,  and  thus  escapes  wholly  or  mainly  from  taxes  on 
revenue  or  expenditure,  shall  not  be  held  to  relieve  him  from 
the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  public  wants  according  to  his 
natural  powers  equally  with  the  most  industrious  and  thrifty  of 
his  fellows?  Will  the  International  dare  to  lay  the  scourge  on 
the  backs  of  the  lower  elements  of  society,  the  gunning,  fishing 
tribe,  the  shiftless  squatters  upon  land,  the  loafers  on  the 
streets,  the  loungers  in  the  bar-rooms,  and  drive  them  to  work 
their  allotted  time  for  the  state,  if  they  will  not  work  for  them- 
selves and  those  whom  a mysterious  providence  has  made  de- 
pendent on  them?  If  the  International  shall  undertake  this,  it 
will  vindicate  the  sincerity  of  its  pretensions  to  reform  society. 
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If  it  shall  succeed,  it  will  prove  its  right  to  govern.  Should  it 
fail,  it  will  at  least  have  nobly  dared  and  nobly  tried. 

But  if,  under  the  leadership  of  the  greedy,  guzzling  crew  who 
in  our  city  bar-rooms  mingle  the  froth  of  their  beer  with  frothier 
declamation  about  the  rights  of  man  and  denunciation  of  em- 
ployers and  capitalists,  the  International  shall,  when  it  comes  to 
power,  seek  fiscal  reform  by  imposing  still  heavier  penalties  on 
industry  and  frugality,  through  increasing  taxes  on  revenue  and 
capital,  to  be  squandered  in  finding  employment  for  a mob  that 
cares  not  for  accumulating  a store,  has  no  purpose  to  make  a 
home,  and  is  content  to  live  squalidly  and  precariously  at  the 
cost  of  those  who  work  and  save,  the  result  can  be  predicted 
with  entire  confidence.  I feel  no  assurance  that  the  Interna- 
tional, by  which  term  I include  all  those  elements  that  aim  at  a 
radical  reorganization  of  political  and  industrial  society,  will  not 
during  the  present  century  rise  to  power  in  more  than  one  civi- 
lized country ; but  I feel  the  strongest  assurance  that  if  the  In- 
ternational shall  ever  come  to  wield  the  powers  of  the  State, 
and  shall  use  them  to  let  the  unthinking,  spending  mob  live  at 
the  cost  of  those  who  work  and  save  .and  plan,  it  will  be 
hurled 

“With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down 
To  bottomless  perdition.” 

Nothing  fights  like  property : not  even  hunger.  There  is  no 
race  of  men,  raised  much  above  the  savage  state,  where  the  two 
thirds  who  have  not  can  stand  long  against  the  one  third  who 
have. 

The  politicians  of  the  existing  order,  as  we  have  seen,  shrink 
from  the  effort  involved  in  levying  the  public  contributions 
entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  according  to  faculty.  Next  in 
point  of  political  equity  comes  the  tax  on  incomes,  or  the  reve- 
nues of  individuals.  That  tax,  as  it  stands  in  contemplation  of 
the  writer  on  finance,  is  a tax  on  the  revenues  of  all  classes, 
with  exception  only  of  the  amount  requisite  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  laborer  and  his  family,  after  the  simplest  possible 
manner,  in  health  and  strength  to  labor.  It  is  not  a compen- 
satory tax,  constituting  a part  of  a system  in  which  realized 
wealth  and  various  forms  of  expenditure  are  also  brought 
under  contribution,  but  the  sole  tax  imposed  by  the  state. 
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It  has  been  said  that  from  such  an  income  tax  the  necessary 
cost  of  subsistence  must  be  exempted.  Mr.  Wells  has,  in  a 
recent  paper,  laid  down  two  propositions:  first,  that  “ any  income 
tax  which  permits  of  any  exemption  whatever  is  a graduated 
income  tax and  secondly,  that  “ a graduated  income  tax  to 
the  extent  of  its  discrimination  is  an  act  of  confiscation.”  But 
the  exemption  of  a certain  minimum  annual  revenue  is  a matter 
of  sheer  .necessity,  whether  the  state  will  or  no.  Economically 
speaking,  it  is  not  possible  to  tax  an  income  of  this  class.  A 
man  in  the  receipt  of  such  an  income  cannot  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  government.  That  income  being  only  sufficient  to 
individual  necessities,  no  part  of  it  can  be  applied  to  public  uses. 
Should  the  state,  with  one  hand,  take  anything  from  such  a per- 
son as  a taxpayer,  it  must,  with  the  other,  give  it  back  to  him  as 
a pauper. 

• Conceding  the  exemption,  on  purely  economical  grounds,  of 
the  amount  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laborer’s  family, 
one  of  the  most  vital  questions  in  finance  arises  immediately 
thereupon;  to  wit,  shall  the  excess  above  this  minimum,  shall 
the  superfluity  of  revenue,  which  may  be  spent  or  saved  at  the 
will  of  the  owner,  be  taxed  at  a uniform  rate,  or  at  rates  rising 
with  the  increase  of  income? 

The  question  of  progressive  or  progressional  taxation  has 
always  been  one  of  great  interest  while  the  fiscal  policy  of 
states  rested  with  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes.  It  is 
certain  to  acquire  vastly  greater  importance  as  political  power 
passes  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  class  of  small 
incomes.  Upon  the  question  of  the  equity  of  progressive  tax- 
ation writers  on  finance  are  divided  : one  party  holding  that 
any  recognition  of  this  principle  is  sheer  confiscation  ; the  other 
admitting  that  progressive  taxation  may  be  carried  to  a certain 
point  without  injury  either  to  the  sense  of  political  justice  or  to 
the  instincts  of  industry  and  frugality,  some  even  holding  with 
J.  B.  Say  that  “ taxation  cannot  be  equitable  unless  its  ratio  is 
progressive.”  Both  parties  agree  that  there  is  great  danger  that, 
under  popular  impulse,  progressive  taxation  may  be  carried  so 
far  as  not  only  to  violate  all  the  equities  of  contribution  but 
■seriously  to  shock  the  habits  of  acquiring  and  saving  property. 

The  system  of  progressive  taxation  prevailed  at  Athens. 
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There  were  four  Solonian  classes  of  citizens,  arranged  according 
to  wealth.  Of  these  the  first  paid  no  taxes  ; the  class  next  above 
them  were  entered  on  the  tax-books  at  a sum  equal  to  five  times 
their  income ; the  next  class  at  ten  times  their  income ; 
the  richest  class  at  twelve  times  their  income.  This  Solo- 
nian census  was,  in  its  main  principles  of  graduation,  retained 
after  the  constitutional  changes  of  378  B.C.,  tho  considerable 
modifications  of  the  register  were  made.  A progressive  income 
tax  was  introduced  into  Florence  in  1442  ; and  was  maintained, 
with  changes  as  to  rates,  until  1495. 

The  principle  of  graduation,  or  progressive  taxation,  was  a 
favorite  one  with  the  statesmen  of  the  French  Revolution.  It 
was  for  a time  adopted  by  the  Convention  in  1793.  In  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  the  appetite  thus  created  among  the 
people  for  laying  the  burdens  of  government  mainly  on  the 
rich,  many  of  the  later  French  writers  on  finance  have  been' 
very  strenuous  in  denouncing  the  principle.  “ Progressive 
taxation,”  says  Maurice  Block,  “ cannot  be  justified  by  science. 
It  can  only  be  defended  by  an  argument  inspired  by  jealousy. 
My  neighbor,  being  more  robust,  supports  his  charge  more 
easily  than  I : increase  his  burden.  Then  should  you  tear  out 
one  of  your  neighbor’s  teeth,  or  pluck  out  one  of  his  eyes,  be- 
cause you  have  the  misfortune  to  have  suffered  a like  loss.” 

Yet  this  system  was  approved,  as  we  saw,  by  Say,  and  also 
by  Montesquieu.  In  the  personal  tax,  wrote  the  author  of  the 
“ Spirit  of  Laws,”  “ the  unjust  proportion  would  be  that  which 
should  follow  exactly  the  proportion  of  goods.”  Referring  to 
the  Solonian  Categories  at  Athens,  he  said  : “ The  tax  was  just, 
tho  it  was  not  proportional.  If  it  did  not  follow  the  pro- 
portion of  goods,  it  did  follow  the  proportion  of  needs.  It  was 
judged  that  each  had  equal  physical  necessities,  and  that  those 
necessities  ought  not  to  be  taxed  ; that  the  useful  ca,me  next, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  taxed,  but  less  than  what  was  super- 
fluous ; and  lastly,  that  the  greatness  of  the  tax  on  the  superflu- 
ity should  repress  the  superfluity.” 

In  1848,  at  the  Revolution,  the  idea  of  progressivity  was 
revived.  The  provisional  government  in  a decree  said  : “ Be- 
fore the  Revolution  taxation  was  proportional ; then  it  was 
unjust.  To  be  truly  equitable  taxation  must  be  progressive.” 
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The  project  of  progressive  taxation  was  beaten  in  the  Assem- 
bly by  the  earnest  opposition  of  M.  de  Parieu. 

M.  Joseph  Gamier,  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Economistes, 
makes  a distinction  between  progressive  taxation,  properly  so 
called,  and  progressional  taxation.  It  is,  he  says,  against  the 
first  that  all  the  objections  are  directed  which  we  find  in  wri- 
ters who  declare  that  progressive  taxation  is  a species  of  confisca- 
tion, tending  to  the  absorption  of  great  fortunes  by  the  state,  to 
the  levelling  of  conditions,  to  the  destruction  of  property,  to  the 
discouragment  of  frugality  and  industry,  to  the  emigration  of 
capital,  etc.  There  is,  M.  Gamier  holds,  a species  of  increasing 
taxation  which  is  rational  and  discreet,  to  which  he  applies  the 
term  progressional,  which  is  held  within  moderate  limits,  which 
is  collected  by  virtue  of  a tariff  of  duties  slowly  progressive, 
and  which,  at  the  maximum,  cannot  pass  beyond  a definite 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  individual.  Such  would  be,  he 
says,  a graduated  tax  which  should  demand  from  a revenue  of 
500  francs,  zero;  from  a revenue  of  600  francs,  a something; 
from  a revenue  of  700  francs,  that  something  and  that  which  in 
arithmetic  we  call  the  ratio  of  increase ; from  a revenue  of  800 
francs,  that  something  and  twice  the  ratio ; from  a revenue  of 
900  francs,  that  something  and  thrice  the  ratio ; and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  a scale  of  duties  calculated  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  never  passing  a moderate  maximum.  “ Thus,”  he  con- 
cludes, “ taxation  can  be  progressive  without  being  confis- 
catory.” 

In  Prussia  the  tax  on  small  incomes,  known  as  the  Klas- 
sensteuer,  is  levied  on  a scale  of  1 2 degrees. 

In  England  the  principle  of  progression  has  never  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  income  tax  further  than  is  involved  in  the 
exemption  of  a certain  minimum.  How  the  subtraction  of  a 
constant  amount  from  all  incomes,  and  the  taxation  of  the 
excess  at  a uniform  rate,  causes  the  rate  on  the  total  incomes  to 
rise,  from  lowest  to  highest,  will  appear  from  the  following 
table. 

If  we  suppose  the  constant  amount  exempted  to  be  $1000 
and  the  rate  of  taxation  on  the. excess  to  be  ten  per  cent,  in- 
comes of  different  amounts  will  in  effect  be  taxed  as  follows : 
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Income. 

Income  subject  to 
Taxation. 

Amount  of  Tax. 

Rate  of  Taxation  on 
Total  Income. 

$1500 

$500 

$;o 

3-33  T per  cent. 

2000 

1000 

IOO 

5 

2500 

1500 

150 

6 

3000 

2000 

200 

6.66  -f  “ 

3500 

25OO 

250 

7-14+  “ 

4000 

3000 

300 

7-5 

45OO 

3500 

350 

7-77  + 

But  while  the  principle  of  progressivity  has  never  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  income  tax  of  England,  it  has  been  extensively 
applied  to  the  so-called  “Assessed  Taxes;”  that  is,  taxes  on 
carriages,  horses,  servants,  etc. 

Four  successive  claims  may  be  set  up  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Progressivity  in  Taxation.  Two  of  these  the  economists 
generally  and  the  best  writers  on  politics  refuse  to  recognize. 
The  two  remaining  are  open  to  argument,  and,  in  their  proper 
measure,  seem  to  me  valid. 

1.  That  the  possession  of  large  amounts  of  property,  or 
the  receipt  of  large  incomes,  signifies,  in  addition  to  economy 
and  industry,  an  original  endowment  of  exceptional  talents,  the 
happy  possessor  of  which  is  bound  to  minister  to  those  less 
gifted. 

2.  That,  in  addition  to  economy  and  industry  and  to  natu- 
ral ability,  the  possession  of  large  amounts  of  property  or  the 
receipt  of  large  incomes  signifies  good  fortune.  Fire,  flood,  wreck, 
accidents  of  character,  accidents  of  circumstance,  wholly  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  determine,  are  powerful  factors  in  placing 
the  members  of  a community  up  or  down  on  the  scale  of  wealth. 

Neither  of  these  considerations  is  admitted  by  the  majority 
of  economists  or  of  political  writers  of  eminence  as  relevant  to 
the  question  of  progressive  taxation.  It  is  peremptorily  denied 
that  it  is  the  office  of  the  state  to  redress  inequalities  of  natural 
gifts  or  of  fortune. 

3.  A third  reason  for  progressivity,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  economist  and  the  political  philosopher  may  legitimately 
recognize  as  of  some  force  in  this  connection,  is  found  in  the 
undoubted  fact  that  differences  of  property  and  income  are  due, 
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in  no  small  degree,  to  the  failure  of  the  state  in  its  duty  of  pro- 
tecting men  not  only  against  violence  but  against  fraud. 

The  fact  of  such  failure  is  unquestionable,  and  the  effects 
are  not  of  narrow  range.  One  man  is  poor  because  at  a certain 
time  his  house,  his  barn,  his  mill,  his  store,  was  burned  down 
through  the  inefficiency  of  a semi-political  fire  department  or  by 
the  malice  of  rogues  whom  the  state,  had  it  been  sufficiently  alive 
to  its  duties,  would  have  hindered  in  their  design,  or  would  have 
impounded  previously  for  some  other  act  of  villainy.  Another 
man  is  poor  because  the  state,  having  set  up  a gigantic  corpora- 
tion, a bank,  a savings  bank,  a trust  company,  or  a railroad,  and 
having  endowed  it  with  extraordinary  franchises  and  powers, 
has  failed  of  its  duty  of  superintendence  and  control  over  the 
artificial  person  thus  created,  and  has  left  it  to  prey  upon  the 
community.  Another  man  is  poor  because  the  state,  having 
undertaken  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  contracts  and  to  secure 
justice  between  man  and  man,  has  failed  to  protect  him  against 
fraudulent  bankruptcies  or  clever  rascalities  of  some  one  of  the 
many  species  known  to  the  commercial  world. 

Suppose  no  man  became  rich,  or  acquired  any  part  of  his 
riches,  through  the  failure  of  the  state  to  do  that  which  it  is 
bound  to  do  ; suppose  no  man  became  poor  from  any  such  cause, 
is  it  to  be  questioned  that  the  dividing  line  between  those  who 
have  much  and  those  who  have  little,  between  those  who  have 
something  and  those  who  have  nothing,  would  be  drawn  very 
differently  from  what  it  is  at  present  ? 

4.  A fourth  reason  urged  for  progressive  taxation  is  that  dif- 
ferences of  wealth  are,  in  a measure,  due  to  the  acts  of  the  state 
itself,  having  a political  purpose,  as  treaties  of  commerce,  tariffs, 
currency  legislation,  embargoes,  non-intercourse  acts,  wars.  For 
example,  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  war,  or  of  a mere  threat  of 
war,  to  enrich  certain  classes  of  producers  and  exchangers  and 
to  impoverish  others.  A declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  England  would  cause  within  a month  an  advance 
of  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  per  cent  in  certain  lines  of  commodities, 
of  which  the  average  stock  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  differences  in  wealth  which 
would  otherwise  have  existed  in  New  England  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  purely 
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political  measures  of  the  period  1807-1815,  the  embargo,  then 
the  non-intercourse  acts,  and  afterwards  the  three  years’  war? 
That  all  changes  in  the  money  systems  of  nations,  whether  by 
way  of  contraction  or  inflation,  or  of  changes  in  the  “standard,” 
cause  wholesale  changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  has  passed 
beyond  dispute.  Tariffs  and  treaties  of  commerce  are  certain 
to  act  in  the  same  direction,  if  not  with  equal  effect. 

In  view  of  the  last  two  considerations  adduced,  it  is  argued, 
not  without  show  of  reason,  that  where  differences  of  wealth  may 
fairly  be  presumed  to  be  due  in  a measure  to  the  state’s  own  acts 
of  omission  or  of  commission,  allowance  therefor  should  be  made 
in  assessing  the  members  of  the  community  for  contribution  to 
the  public  treasury. 

The  question  is  a very  nice  one  in  theory,  while  in  its  practi- 
cal application  it  is  beset  with  the  gravest  difficulty  arising  out 
of  the  instincts  of  spoliation  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the 
human  breast,  an  inheritance  from  ages  of  universal  warfare  and 
robbery.  The  appetite  for  plundering  the  accumulated  stock  of 
wealth  once  aroused  may  become  a formidable  social  and  politi- 
cal evil. 

Were  the  highest  human  wisdom,  with  perfect  disinterested- 
ness, to  frame  a scheme  of  contribution,  I must  believe  that  the 
progressive  principle  would  in  some  degree  be  admitted  ; but  in 
what  degree,  and  by  what  means,  I am  at  a loss  to  suggest. 

That  progressive  taxation  will  be  the  demand  of  the  Inter- 
national, as  it  was  of  the  Revolutionists  of  1793  and  1848,  we 
already  know.  That  progressive  taxation  will  be  urged  in  the 
spirit  of  spoliation  and  confiscation  is  most  probable.  The 
friends  of  the  existing  order  will  do  well  to  be  prepared  to  take 
their  ground  intelligently  and  maintain  it  with  firmness  and 
temper.  Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  orthodox 
economists  of  the  United  States  will  meet  the  question  of  pro- 
gressivity  in  taxation  with  more  candor  and  more,  if  I may  ven- 
ture to  say  so,  of  knowledge  than  they  have  shown  in  the  recent 
contest  over  fiat-money.  “ Robber”  will  be  found  as  poor  an 
argument  in  the  one  case  as  “ lunatic  ” proved  to  be  in  the 
other. 

It  has  seemed  most  fitting  to  discuss  the  principle  of  pro- 
gressivity  in  connection  with  the  taxation  of  incomes,  tho  that 
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principle  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  taxation  of  capital,  and 
introduced  into  taxes  on  expenditure,  to  which,  in  despair  of 
taxing  revenues  to  the  full  extent  of  the  wants  of  the  state, 
modern  financiers  have  more  and  more  inclined.  While,  as  the 
sole  tax,  the  tax  on  revenues  has  been  approved,  on  grounds  of 
political  justice,  by  many,  perhaps  most,  writers  on  finance,  it 
has  generally  been  rejected  as  impracticable  in  view  of  difficulties 
in  assessment  affecting  incomes  both  high  and  low,  more  in- 
deed the  higher  than  the  lower,  and  difficulties  of  collection 
affecting  especially,  and  almost  solely,  incomes  of  the  lowest 
class.  Few  writers  of  reputation  have,  without  qualification,  ad- 
vocated such  an  income  tax  as  both  politically  expedient  and 
economically  advantageous ; and  fewer  statesmen  have  had  the 
courage  to  propose  it  to  the  legislature. 

Revenue,  or  income,  having,  then,  been  abandoned  generally 
throughout  modern  society  as  the  sole  basis  of  taxation,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  only  forming  even  an  important  feature  of  ex- 
isting tax  systems,  Expenditure  has  been  resorted  to  increas- 
ingly,  in  the  past  and  present  century,  from  considerations  not 
so  much  of  political  equity  as  of  political  and  fiscal  expediency. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  most  advanced 
states  is  derived  from  taxes  on  consumption,  as  they  are  called, 
and  still  every  new  demand  of  the  treasury  is  met  mainly  from 
this  source. 

Yet  even  now  Realized  Wealth  is  still  employed  in  many 
communities  as  the  sole  basis  of  taxation,  the  measure  of  the 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  government.  It  was 
the  preferred  form  of  taxation  throughout  the  American  colo- 
nies, when  the  value  of  land  was  small  and  rents  were  seldom 
paid  by  tenant  to  landlord.  It  is  still  the  principal  form  of  non- 
federal  taxation  in  the  United  States,  as  the  Grand  Lifets  of 
townships,  cities,  and  counties  testify. 

How  can  a tax  on  realized  wealth  or  capital  be  justified? 

Let  us  take  two  cases : first,  when  income  is  not  taxed ; 
secondly,  when  income  is  taxed. 

First,  when  income  is  not  taxed.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
result  of  realized  wealth  affords  the  best  practical  measure  of  in- 
come or  of  productive  faculty.  Now,  that  such  a claim  in  be- 
half of  a property-tax  should  be  conceded,  or  even  seriously  con- 
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sidered,  clearly  requires  two  things  : first,  that  the  ne’er-do-weels 
shall  be  comparatively  few  in  number ; and  secondly,  that  the 
disposition  to  save  out  of  income  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
shall  be  the  general  rule  in  the  community.  These  requirements 
were  met  in  the  American  colonies  generally,  and  especially  in 
New  England.  Barring  the  effects  of  intemperance  on  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  nature,  it  was  a rule  with  few  exceptions  that 
Americans  in  those  times  were  disposed  to  labor,  and  to  labor 
hard,  that  they  might  produce  wealth  ; while  so  general  was  the 
desire  of  wealth,  so  stalwart  the  manhood  of  those  times,  so  sim- 
ple the  habits  of  the  people,  so  high  the  social  importance  attri- 
buted to  the  possession  of  capital,  that  all  the  surplus  above 
decent,  wholesome  subsistence,  after  adequate  provision  for 
intellectual  and  religious  culture,  was  likely  to  go  towards  ac- 
cumulation. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  elements  of  the  case  suffices  to 
show  the  difficulties  besetting  such  a principle  of  taxation  in  its 
application  to  communities  like  those  of  the  present  day,  with 
a less  stringent  public  sentiment,  with  more  extravagant  modes 
of  living,  with  less  general  elevation  of  tastes  and  ambitions, 
with  greater  proneness  to  self-indulgence.  In  such  a state  of 
society,  to  tax  only  that  part  of  revenue  which  is  laid  by  for 
future  consumption,  or  to  assist  in  the  further  production  of 
wealth,  is  both  politically  unjust  and  economically  vicious,  ex- 
citing to  extravagance  and  discouraging  frugality. 

Secondly.  But  if  a tax  be  imposed  on  income,  how  can  a 
property-tax  be  justified  at  all?  Have  not  the  whole  commu- 
nity been  once  taxed  upon  income,  as  affording  a measure  of  the 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  public  service,  and  shall  now  a por- 
tion of  the  wealth  so  excised  be  again  subject  to  deduction  on 
no  other  ground  than  that  it  has  been  saved,  presumably  to 
assist  in  future  production? 

Such  a tax  can  only  be  defended,  if  at  all,  by  the  arguments 
which  we  have  already  considered  in  advocacy  of  the  progressive 
tax  on  incomes,  viz.,  those  drawn  from  the  admitted  delin- 
quency of  the  state  itself.  Just  as  it  is  argued  that  differences 
in  income  are  in  a measure  due  not  to  the  differences  in  the 
merit  of  individuals,  but  to  the  acts  of  the  government,  creating 
a presumption  that  the  recipients  of  the  larger  incomes  have,. 
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as  a class,  suffered  in  a lower  degree  than  the  average  from  such 
delinquency  of  the  state,  or  perhaps  have  even  profited  by  it ; 
so  it  may  be  argued,  not  without  show  of  reason,  that  in  the 
passage  of  income  into  capital,  the  failure  of  the  state  fully  to 
discharge  its  duty  of  protecting  wealth  against  fraud  and 
violence,  and  the  positive  acts  of  the  state  for  its  own  purposes, 
like  currency  legislations,  tariffs,  commercial  treaties,  embargoes, 
non-intercourse  acts,  and  wars,  exercise  a powerful  influence  in 
creating  differences  in  accumulated  wealth,  irrespective  of  the 
merit  of  individuals,  so  that,  as  between  those  who  have  much  and 
those  who  have  little,  between  those  who  have  something  and 
those  who  have  nothing,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  inferiority 
in  one  case,  the  deficiency  in  the  other,  are  due,  in  a degree,  to' 
the  acts  of  the  state,  either  of  omission  or  of  commission. 

Mr.  J.  R.  MacCulloch  proposed  a solution  of  the  much-vexed 
question  as  to  the  basis  of  taxation,  which,  so  far  as  I know, 
has  not  been  accepted  frankly  and  squarely  by  a single  well- 
known  writer  on  finance,  yet  for  which  a great  deal  may  be  said. 
“ The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  best  tax,”  said  Mr.  MacCul- 
loch, “ is  not  that  it  is  most  nearly  proportioned  to  the  means  of 
individuals,  but  that  it  is  most  easily  assessed  and  collected,  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests.” 

This,  which  may  be  called  the  purely  economical  theory  of 
taxation,  abandons  the  attempt  to  follow  out  the  equities  of 
contribution,  and,  in  their  stead,  adopts  the  rule  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  holding  that  the  interests  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange  and  the  facility  and  economy  of  collec- 
tion are  alone  to  be  considered  in  the  imposition  of  taxes.  The 
line  of  reasoning  which  leads  up  to  Mr.  MacCulloch’s  conclusions 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  Government  springs  from  injustice,  and, 
in  the  constitution  of  things,  must  commit  more  or  less  injustice. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  pursue  the  equities  of  contribution  : 
they  will  elude  you.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tribute equally  the  benefits  of  government ; why  make  the  hope- 
less effort  to  apportion  its  burdens  with  absolute  justice  ? Get 
the  best  government  you  can  ; maintain  it  at  the  least  expense 
consistently  with  efficiency ; and  collect  the  revenue  for  the  ser- 
vice by  the  most  convenient,  simple,  and  inexpensive  means. 
By  undertaking  to  effect  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  bur- 
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den,  through  complicated  methods  or  by  personal  assessment, 
you  are  not  only  likely  to  fail ; you  are  certain,  at  the  best,  to 
add  to  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  service,  and  are  in  great  danger 
of  generating  new  and  distinct  evils  by  disturbing  economical 
relations  and  obstructing  the  processes  of  production  and 
exchange. 

I said  that  no  well-known  writer  following  Mr.  MacCulloch 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  fully  accepted  his  conclusion  that  the 
best  tax  is  not  that  which  is  most  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
means  of  individuals,  but  that  which  is  most  easily  assessed 
and  collected  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  conducive  to  the 
public  interests.  But  while  writers  on  finance  have  almost  with- 
out exception  insisted  that  the  equities  of  contribution  should 
govern  in  assessment,  a belief  in  the  so-called  Repercussion,  or 
diffusion,  of  taxes  has  led  economists  very  generally  to  give 
their  approval  to  the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  the  growth  of 
which  forms  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  fiscal  history  of 
the  present  century. 

In  this  view  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  through  the  insensible 
diffusion  of  indirect  taxes,  whether  taxes  upon  consumable 
articles  or  taxes  upon  the  agencies  or  acts  of  production  and 
exchange,  that  the  most  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens 
of  government  will  be  effected.  Taxation  of  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  their  supposed  means,  must  always,  it  is  urged,  be 
attended  with  intrusiveness,  harshness,  and  personal  annoyance, 
and  will  surely,  in  the  result,  fail  of  even  approximate  fairness 
of  contribution.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  assessment,  aggra- 
vated by  the  acts  of  fraud  and  evasion,  will,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  defeat  the  purpose  of  direct  taxation.  Then  let  the 
state  levy  its  contribution  on  such  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion as  are  most  easily  reached,  or  on  such  of  the  processes  of 
production  or  exchange  as  lie  most  open  to  view,  trusting  to 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade  insensibly  to  distribute  the 
burden  over  the  whole  body  of  the  population. 

This  plea  raises  the  question  of  the  Incidence,  the  ultimate 
incidence,  of  taxation.  “ I hold  it  to  be  true,”  said  Lord  Mans- 
field in  his  speech  on  taxing  the  Colonies,  “ that  a tax  laid  on  any 
place  is  like  a pebble  falling  into  and  making  a circle  in  a lake, 
till  one  circle  produces  and  gives  motion  to  another,  and  the 
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whole  circumference  is  agitated  from  the  centre.”  “ Taxes  uni- 
formly advanced  on  all  like  competing  property,”  says  Mr. 
Wells,  “ will  always  tend  to  equate  themselves,  and  will  never 
be  a special  burden  to  those  who  originally  made  the  advances 
to  the  government.” 

This,  which  may  be  called  the  Diffusion-theory  of  taxation, 
rests  upon  the  assumption  of  perfect  competition.  It  is  true, 
to  the  full  extent,  only  under  conditions  which  secure  the  com- 
plete mobility  of  all  economical  agents.  As  far  as  any  portion 
of  the  community  are  impeded  in  their  resort  to  their  best  mar- 
ket by  ignorance,  poverty,  fear,  superstition,  misapprehension, 
inertia,  just  so  far  is  it  possible  that  the  burden  of  taxation  may 
rest  where  it  first  falls.  It  requires  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  person  who  is  assessed  to  shift  the  burden  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  others.  Not  only  is  that  effort  made  with  varying  degrees  of 
ease  or  difficulty ; but  the  resistance  offered  may  be  of  any  de- 
gree of  effectiveness,  powerful,  intelligent,  tenacious,  or  weak, 
ignorant,  spasmodic.  The  result  of  the  struggle  thus  provoked 
will  depend  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties ; and  as 
the  two  parties  are  never  precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  two 
taxes,  or  two  forms  of  the  same  tax,  it  must  make  a difference 
upon  what  subjects  duties  are  laid,  what  is  the  severity  of  the 
imposition,  and  at  what  stage  of  production  or  exchange  the 
contribution  is  exacted.  It  is  not,  it  never  can  be,  a matter  of 
indifference  when,  where,  and  how  taxes  are  imposed.  “ The 
ability  to  evade  taxation,”  writes  M.  Say,  “is  infinitely  varied, 
according  to  the  form  of  assessment  and  the  position  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  social  system.  Nay,  more,  it  varies  at  different 
times.  There  are  few  things  so  unsteady  and  fluctuating  as  the 
ratio  of  the  pressure  of  taxation  upon  each  class,  by  turns,  in 
the  community.” 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  strange  that  Say  should  be  cited, 
as  he  so  often  is,  as  an  authority  on  the  side  of  the  diffusion- 
theory  of  taxation.  Not  only  in  the  paragraph  from  which  I have 
quoted  does  he  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  the  right 
“ seating”  of  taxes  ; but  in  his  references  to  the  essay  of  Can- 
ard, which  had  been  crowned  by  the  Academy,  he  is  even  more 
pronounced.  Canard  had  said  that  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  a tax  press  upon  one  branch  of  revenue  or  another, 
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provided  it  be  of  long  standing,  because  every  tax  in  the  end 
affects  every  class  of  revenue  proportionally,  as  bleeding  in  the 
arm  reduces  the  circulating  blood  in  every  portion  of  the  human 
frame.  To  this  M.  Say  rejoins  that  the  object  taken  for  com- 
parison has  no  analogy  with  taxation.  The  wealth  of  society  is 
not  a fluid,  tending  continually  to  a level.  It  is,  the  rather,  an 
organism  like  a tree  or  a man,  no  part  of  which  can  be  lopped 
f off  without  permanently  disfiguring  and  crippling  the  whole. 

M.  de  Parieu  has  given  a chapter  of  his  great  work  to  the 
Incidence  of  Taxation.  In  respect  to  wdiat  he  calls  taxes  levied 
upon  the  conditions  of  every  human  existence,  he  reaches  the 
result  that  they  have  effects  very  obscure,  and  in  a still  greater 
degree  subject  to  dispute.  Where  taxes  are  levied  in  cities 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  finds  no  considerable  danger  of 
evil  effects,  since  there  is  a constant  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  laborers  of  towns  and  those  of  rural  districts,  and 
migration  will  soon  restore  the  equilibrium  after  the  disturbance 
created  by  the  new  impost.  It  is  otherwise  when  a new  tax  is 
imposed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  a country.  The  emi- 
gration of  laborers  to  foreign  parts  is  only  accomplished  against 
a certain  resistance,  arising  out  of  their  habitudes  and  affections. 
It  is  always,  moreover,  accomplished  at  a definite  loss  and  an 
indefinite  risk.  To  throw  taxes  on  consumption  back  upon  the 
capitalist  or  the  employer  becomes,  in  M.  de  Parieu’s  judgment, 
a task  very  difficult  and  often  wholly  impracticable. 

I reach  the  conclusion  that,  in  a condition  of  imperfect  com- 
petition, we  have  no  assurance  that  indirect  taxes  will  be  diffused 
equally  over  the  whole  community,  leaving  each  class  and  each 
individual  in  the  same  relative  condition  as  before  the  imposition. 
Something  less,  it  may  be  much  less,  than  a proportional  con- 
tribution must  result  from  the  differing  strength  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  several  classes  and  individuals.  The  legislator  can- 
not, then,  adopt  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  the  indifference  of 
the  place  and  the  person  where  and  on  whom  the  burden  shall  be 
laid.  His  responsibility  abides  for  the  ultimate  effects  of  the 
taxes  he  imposes.  Whether  with  reference  to  the  equities  of  con- 
tribution or  to  the  general  interests  of  trade  and  production, 
he  is  bound  carefully  to  consider  the  nature  and  probable  ten- 
dencies of  every  proposed  impost. 


Francis  A.  Walker. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ITS  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER. 


OW  that  the  external  organization  of  education  has  made 


considerable  way  in  most  civilized  countries,  the  minds  of 
men  are  free  to  consider  the  uses  to  which  the  machinery  is 
to  be  applied.  The  mere  acquisition  of  a certain  facility  in 
reading  and  writing  and  casting  accounts  can  scarcely  be  held 
to  justify  the  present  large  outlay  of  wealth  and  energy.  It  is 
only,  it  seems  to  us,  if  education,  as  essentially  an  ethical  task, 
is  deliberately  aimed  at  that  social  reformers  will  find  their 
highest  hopes  of  the  school  realized.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Philosophy  of  Education  now  comes  to  the 


I assume  that  the  education  of  a country  is  determined  by 
its  philosophy  ; but  I use  the  word  philosophy  in  the  larger  sense 
as  denoting  the  beliefs  of  a period,  whether  reasoned  out  or  not, 
regarding  man,  his  nature,  his  social  relations,  and  his  destiny. 
Philosophy  in  the  narrower  sense  as  applied  to  education  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  psychology,  and  determines  periods  of 
mental  growth  in  the  individual  and  methods  of  instruction,  as 
these  are  indicated  by  a study  of  the  processes  of  mind.'  In 
this  sense  also  the  education  of  a country  is  determined  by  its 
philosophy.  The  saying  of  Aristotle  that  it  is  not  in  man’s  op- 
tion whether  he  will  philosophize  or  not,  but  that  he  must 
philosophize,  is  especially  true  in  the  sphere  of  the  school.  If 
this  be  so,  it  becomes  a matter  of  no  small  importance  that  those 
concerned  with  education  should  deliberately  and  consciously 
philosophize,  in  order  that  they  may  define  their  aims  as  well  as 
their  methods.  We  hold  that  a training  in  philosophy,  both  in 
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its  larger  and  narrower  sense,  is  necessary  for  those  members  of 
the  community  whose  special  function  it  is  to  rear  and  teach 
the  youth  of  the  country  : not  for  all,  it  may  be,  but  certainly 
for  the  more  select  portion  who  influence  the  general  body. 

I am  well  aware  that  the  eminent  men  who  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  education  of  the  past  have  owed  their  influence 
mainly  to  some  profound  religious  or  moral  impulse.  This  is 
true  alike  of  pre-Christian  philosopher,  Christian  pietist,  and 
utilitarian  moralist.  Nor  indeed  can  any  teacher  or  director  of 
education  be  held  to  occupy  a place  that  fits  him,  if  he  finds 
himself  discharging  the  functions  of  an  instructor  of  youth  or 
a superintendent  of  schools,  unsupported,  undirected,  and  un- 
consoled in  his  daily  task  by  a moral  or  religious  purpose.  Such 
a man  has  missed  his  vocation.  And  yet  we  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  many  men  who  lack  professional 
enthusiasm.  We  cannot  afford  to  close  the  ranks  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  against  all  save  those  whose  true  vocation  it  is. 
The  ministry  of  the  school,  like  the  ministry  of  the  church,  must 
be  content  often  to  use  weapons  of  inferior  temper.  For  every 
three  millions  of  the  population  we  need  about  five  thousand 
teachers,  excluding  those  in  the  higher  seats  of  learning  and  pri- 
vate governesses  and  tutors.  To  expect  to  find  so  large  a num- 
ber of  devout,  zealous,  sympathetic,  child-loving  men  and  women 
as  this,  is  a fond  imagination.  All  the  more  difficult  is  it  to 
command  an  adequate  supply  of  this  class,  that  the  church  at- 
tracts into  its  ranks  by  a prior  claim  so  large  a proportion  of 
the  men  of  enthusiastic  temper  and  ideal  aims.  Luther’s  dic- 
tum, that  had  he  not  been  a preacher  he  would  have  been  a 
teacher,  is  still  the  most  that  any  will  say.  It  showed  Luther’s 
penetration  that  he  said  even  so  much  at  a time  when  the  school 
was  so  misunderstood  and  misprized.  “ I know,”  he  says,  “ that 
this  work,  next  to  the  office  of  preacher,  is  the  most  profitable,  the 
greatest,  and  the  best.  Nay,  I know  not  even  which, is  the  better 
of  the  two.  For  it  is  hard  to  make  old  dogs  tame  and  old  rogues 
upright  ; at  which  task,  nevertheless,  the  preacher’s  office  labors 
and  often  labors  in  vain.  For  young  trees  be  more  easily  bent 
and  trained  howbeit  some  should  break  in  the  effort.  Beloved, 
count  it  one  of  the  highest  virtues  upon  earth  to  educate  faith- 
fully the  children  of  others,  which  so  few,  and  scarcely  any. 
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do  by  their  own.”  By  these  words,  by  his  earnest  appeals  to 
the  civil  magistracy  to  care  for  the  education,  not  of  the  few  but 
of  the  many,  and  by  the  share  he  took  in  reorganizing  schools, 
Luther  connected  the  education  of  the  young,  indissolubly  with 
the  aim  and  method  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Nor  were 
his  companions  and  followers  slow  to  recognize  the  significance 
of  their  master’s  words.  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  and  Knox  were 
full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  educator  ; and  John  Sturm  prac- 
tically exhibited  at  his  renowned  institution  in  Strasburg  what 
the  school  could  be  made,  even  with  the  limited  materials  then 
at  its  command.  Ideas,  however,  are  slow  of  transforming 
themselves  into  practical  facts.  The  day  is  probably  still  distant 
when  the  words  of  Luther  will  be  reversed,  and  men  who  feel 
called  to  labor  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  their  fellow- 
men  will  say,  “ If  I must  relinquish  the  office  of  teacher,  I would 
be  a pfeacher and  yet  this  is,  after  all,  only  the  logical  conclu- 
sion of  Luther’s  own  argument.  As  things  actually  are,  how- 
ever, it  is  vain,  we  repeat,  to  think  that  we  can  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  teaching  profession  with  men  and  women  who  are  conscious 
that  they  have  a “ message”  to  children  and  youths ; and  the 
question  accordingly  becomes  an  urgent  one,  How  can  we  create 
zeal  tempered  with  judgment,  judgment  moved  by  zeal?  how  can 
the  ideal  aims  and  the  skilled  methods  of  the  few  be  conveyed 
into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession — the  multitude  of  unin- 
spired, but  we  may  presume  conscientious,  workers  who,  from  va- 
rious causes,  find  themselves  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room ? Even  second-hand  inspiration  is  a great  gain  to  the  com- 
munity. If  we  could  fill  all  the  teachers  of  our  children  with  a 
lofty  motive  and  supply  them  with  a sound  method  of  proced- 
ure, we  should  certainly  do  more  to  dignify  their  own  lives, 
and  to  sustain  the  moral  vigor  and  soundness  of  the  whole 
nation  through  their  agency,  than  by  any  other  means.  This  is 
truly  a great  question — a question  for  States  and  for  Councils, 
and  one  which  it  is  especially  incumbent  on  universities,  as  the 
teachers  of  teachers,  to  take  up. 

The  thoughtful  student  of  education  in  its  national  relations 
may  at  once  start  an  objection  to  the  view  of  the  schoolmaster’s 
function  we  have  indicated,  in  which  there  is  unhappily  some 
truth.  He  will  say  that  “ if  education,  as  distinct  from  mere  in- 
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struction,  be  essentially  spiritual  in  its  motives  and  aims,  the  con- 
flicting views  of  religious  truth  and  practice  that  are  prevalent 
make  it  impossible  for  any  State  to  give  effect  to  such  a concep- 
tion without  trenching  on  the  liberty  of  individual  citizens.  The 
logical  issue,  in  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  of  such  a divided 
state  of  opinion  is  a subversion  of  education  altogether  in  any  true 
or  spiritual  sense,  and  involves  the  limitation  of  it  to  the  work  of 
disciplining  intelligence  and  conveying  such  information  as  may 
be  of  practical  utility  in  the  work  of  life.  To  this,  it  is  true, 
may  be  added  such  instruction  in  practical  moralities  as  will  rear 
good  citizens  : But  this  is  all.”  Even  if  we  accepted  this  limited 
conception  of  the  work  of  the  school,  we  should  still  find  room 
for  the  educational  element.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept 
it.  It  is  true  that  religious  differences  exist,  but  they  are  differ- 
ences largely  ecclesiastical  and  partly  theological.  There  is  lit- 
tle difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  Christian 
life  ; and  it  is  the  life,  not  the  forms  of  theological  dogma,  with 
which  the  school-teacher  has  chiefly  to  do.  In  the  present 
state  of  religious  parties  it  seems  necessary,  in  some  countries  at 
least,  to  relegate  detailed  dogmatic  instruction  to  the  churches, 
or  to  organizations  set  on  foot  and  controlled  by  them.  But  it 
is  not  a sound  conclusion  from  this  unhappy  necessity  that  a 
schoolmaster  of  truly  religious  temper  is  not  at  liberty  even  in 
those  countries  to  assume  distinctively  Christian  doctrine,  and, 
by  help  of  this  silent  assumption,  to  raise  his  intellectual  and 
moral  teaching  into  a spiritual  sphere.  He  may  animate  all 
he  does  with  the  religious  principles  and  aspirations  that  con- 
trol his  own  life,  and,  thereby,  give  significance  to  his  daily  task. 
Of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  moral 
instruction  at  a high  level  or  to  give  it  its  true  meaning  in  rela- 
tion to  the  life  and  destiny  of  a human  being,  if  it  be  not  fused 
into  one  whole  with  the  emotion  and  passion  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  spiritual  and  religious  life  alone.  Nay,  without 
this  spiritual  element  it  may  be  shown  that  there  is  no  true  dis- 
cipline, in  any  adequate  sense  of  that  important  word.  Even  the 
teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to  confine  himself  to  bald  morali- 
ties, because  having  lost  his  own  way  he  has  denied  the  divine 
life  and  taken  refuge  in  agnosticism,  has  to  resort  to  the  “ en- 
thusiasm of  humanity”  as  a source  of  inspiration,  if  he  is  to  be 
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more  than  a mere  machine.  This  itself  serves  as  a kind  of  reli- 
gion— spurious  it  is  true,  but  yet  giving  forth  a certain  warmth 
to  sustain  the  worker,  and  a light  which,  tho  flickering  and 
unstable,  yet  serves  in  some  sort  to  guide  his  uncertain  steps. 
At  best,  it  is  a light  that  rules  the  night  and  borrows  all  it  has 
of  virtue  from  the  true  sun  that  makes  the  day.  Men  of  this 
type  of  mind,  however,  rarely  take  to  school-work,  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  America  ; nor  is  it  desirable  they  should.  An 
instructor  of  youth  ought  to  find  himself  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  religious  life  of  the  people  among  whom  he  works. 
Nor  is  it  often  otherwise. 

But  the  spiritual  aim  is  not  enough.  A certain  mold  of 
character  is  needed.  The  heaven-born  teacher  is,  like  the  poet, 
rare.  He  must  exhibit  the  authority  of  law,  and  this  is  never 
arbitrary,  but  always  calm,  equable,  just.  Rigid  as  maintainer  of 
law,  his  judgments,  and  still  more  his  penalties,  must  yet  lean  to 
mercy’s  side.  He  must  possess  that  humility  of  mind  which 
makes  him  reverence  the  spirits  of  children,  as  purer  than  his 
own,  and  as  full  of  spiritual  possibilities,  which  for  himself,  it 
may  be,  are  prematurely  foreclosed.  He  must  be  endowed  with 
a sympathetic  power  allied  to  genius,  whereby  he  may  be  able 
daily  to  be  himself  a child,  to  understand  the  failures  and  per- 
versities of  unformed  wills,  and  the  efforts  and  blunderings  of 
travailing  intelligences.  His  manner  must  be  direct,  candid, 
sincere,  and  friendly,  yet,  withal,  suggestive  of  high  purpose  and 
unbending  law.  He  must  dominate  his  school  as  its  presiding 
genius,  its  spiritual  standard,  its  type  of  culture  ; and  yet  he 
must  be  a child  among  children,  a boy  among  boys,  a youth 
among  youths.  Where  are  we  to  find  men  in  whom  opposites 
are  thus  reconciled,  and  whose  hearts  at  the  same  time  are  alive 
with  a love  of  humanity  and  glow  with  a religious  zeal — men 
molded  by  God,  as  Thomas  Fuller  says — for  a schoolmaster’s 
life  ? It  is  because  we  cannot  hope  to  find  them  in  any  large 
numbers  that  there  is  imposed  on  us  the  duty  of  devising  some 
means  of  bringing  young  men  and  women,  whose  habit  of  mind 
or  tendency  of  nature  leads  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
education  of  others,  under  the  guiding  influence  of  older  men 
who  can  inspire  them  with  the  true  aims  of  the  educator  and 
the  methods  by  which  these  can  best  be  attained.  Aspirants 
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of  finer  temper  will  quickly  perceive  under  such  guidance 
the  truly  spiritual  task  of  the  teacher  ; and  the  duller  minds 
will,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  philosophy  or  rationale  of  edu- 
cation, be  intellectually  guided,  if  not  morally  inspired,  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  their  function  in  the  community. 
They  will  go  forth  furnished  with  ideals  and  methods  which 
cannot  fail  to  influence  and  direct  their  professional  activity.  It 
is  in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  then,  as  applied  to  the 
growth  of  mind  and  body,  that  we  find  not  merely  a scientific 
basis  for  the  teacher’s  work,  but  also  a means  of  evoking  and  even 
creating  the  true  spirit  of  the  educator.  Philosophy  offers  him 
a rationalized  conception  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  life  of  man 
which  carries  conviction  as  reasoned  truth.  The  possession  of 
this,  even  if  there  were  nothing  else,  would  be  a great  gain  to 
future  schoolmasters.  The  practical  relation  of  the  philosophy 
he  studies  and  accepts  to  the  subjects,  methods,  and  organization 
of  instruction,  and,  above  all,  to  the  method  of  moral  training, 
throws  the  light  of  science  on  what  would  otherwise  be  at  best 
empirical  rules.  The  instruction  of  the  normal  school  in  meth- 
ods is  good  in  its  place  and  way,  but  all  empirical  methodology, 
while  failing  to  elevate  the  teacher,  binds  him  down  and  makes 
him  a pedant  : philosophical  methodology,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  him  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  spirit. 

Any  other  view  than  that  which  we  here  advocate  of  the 
schoolmaster’s  preparation  rests  on  the  opinion  either  that 
teaching  is  an  instinct  or  knack  and  that  there  is  consequently 
neither  a science  nor  a teachable  method  of  education  ; or  that 
the  schoolmaster’s  duty  is  one  of  instruction  only,  and  that  the 
acquisition  of  good  methods  of  instruction  is  a sufficient,  and 
the  only  practicable,  preparation.  The  former  opinion  we  may 
in  these  days  pass  by.  The  latter  is  bound  up  with  the  larger 
question  of  a schoolmaster’s  vocation.  But  even  assuming  that 
a knowledge  of  methods  of  instruction  is  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  show  that  these  must  be  wooden  and  inflex- 
ible if  they  rest  on  empiricism,  or  are  dogmatically  taught,  and 
that  they  are  incapable  of  being  rationalized  save  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a definite  philosophy  of  mind.  Philosophy  tests  and 
checks,  while  it  explains  methods,  and  thus  raises  the  teacher  out 
of  the  ruts  of  traditionalism  and  the  “ customs  of  the  trade.”  It 
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transforms  him,  indeed,  from  a tradesman  into  the  member  of  a 
profession,  and  nothing  else  can  do  so.  If  to  his  philosophical 
understanding  of  method  he  adds  that  higher  view  of  his  calling 
which  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  educator,  and  endeavors  to 
widen  his  philosophy  so  as  to  cover  this  larger  sphere,  the  public 
voice  will  assign  him  his  true  place  in  the  social  system  ; and  that 
will  be  a place  that  will  satisfy  every  legitimate  ambition.  He 
will  be  measured  by  his  own  standard  of  his  own  work.  We  de- 
mur to  the  opinion  that  because  a master  is  departmental  only,  as 
must  generally  be  the  case  in  high-schools,  his  sphere  is  limited 
by  the  subjects  in  which  he  instructs.  To  the  head-master  doubt- 
less specially  belongs  the  general  discipline  and  educative  char- 
acter of  the  school  ; but  he  will  be  powerless  unless  each  of  his 
departmental  assistants  understand  his  disciplinary  aim  and  assist 
him  in  giving  effect  to  it.  This  thorough  accord  between  heads 
and  assistants  will  certainly  be  secured  when  each  has  studied  the 
philosophy  of  his  art  and  so  found  common  ground  of  action, 
and  does  not,  as  now,  accept  what  are  merely  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious customs  and  rules  that  do  not  affiliate  themselves  to  sound 
and  rationalized  methods. 

The  hardness  and  self-complacency  that  characterize  the  men 
whose  arbitrary  caprice  or  inherited  dogmatism  determines  what 
they  shall  do  aijd  how  they  shall  do  it,  has  given  us  the  “ domi- 
nie” of  tradition,  and  has  served  to  perpetuate  the  feeling  that 
schoolmaster  and  slave  are  still,  as  in  Roman  times,  interchange- 
able terms.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  a 
man  of  cultivation  cares  to  sustain  a conversation  with  a thorough 
schoolmaster  even  in  these  our  days,  unless  the  latter  happen  to 
be  a man  whose  original  researches  or  literary  occupations  have 
made  him  something  more  than  a mere  schoolmaster.  Nothing 
can  change  this,  we  are  convinced,  save  the  clear  acceptance,  by 
the  whole  body  of  schoolmasters,  of  education  and  not  mere  in- 
struction as  their  function,  and  such  a philosophic  study  of  their 
subject  as  will  justify  them  in  making  so  high  a claim.  The 
whole  race  of  masters  in  the  public  schools  of  England  have  risen 
in  social  estimation  since  Arnold  of  Rugby’s  time.  And  this  not 
alone  by  the  reflection  on  the  whole  body  of  the  glory  of  Arnold, 
but  because  they  have  largely,  through  the  Rugby  influence, 
been  animated  by  a deeper  moral  spirit  in  their  work.  When  they 
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advance  still  further,  and,  in  a spirit  of  reality,  accept  the  whole 
education  of  the  boy  as  their  task,  and  seek  to  enlighten  their 
methods  with  a philosophy  which  interprets  the  word  education 
for  them,  their  position  will  be  second  to  that  of  no  profession. 
The  ablest  minds  may  then,  perchance,  be  attracted  to  a work  so 
potent  in  its  influence  on  the  destinies  of  their  country.  We  do 
not  desire  to  create  mere  enthusiasts.  Undirected  and  uncon- 
trolled enthusiasm  burns  out,  and  leaves  only  ashes  behind. 
The  genuine  enthusiast  subjects  himself  to  law  if  his  work  is  to 
be  effective  and  permanent.  The  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  itself 
attains  its  ends  in  the  domain  of  nature  by  working  according 
to  the  law  of  each  kind.  Where  it  does  not  do  this,  it  destroys. 
So  with  the  fire  of  the  educational  enthusiast.  We  desire  to  see 
the  ardor  of  the  youthful  schoolmaster  so  founded  on  principle 
and  controlled  by  intellectual  purpose  that  it  will  last  a lifetime  ; 
and  this  is  possible  only  by  timely  subjection  to  the  order  and 
law  which  philosophy  alone  can  give. 

To  the  question,  How  comes  it  that  a subject  so  important 
in  its  bearings  on  the  well-being  of  the  State  has  received  such 
tardy  recognition  ? the  answrer  is  easy.  If  the  duty  of  educat- 
ing the  masses  of  the  people  has  been  of  such  slow  growth 
as  to  have  taken  practical  shape  in  a country  such  as  England 
only  within  the  last  few  years,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised 
that  the  philosophy  of  education  has  still  to  struggle  for 
a place.  State  necessities  must  long  forerun  state  ideals. 
The  recent  institution  of  chairs  of  the  Institutes  and  History 
of  education  in  the  Scottish  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Andrews,  altho  the  work  of  private  hands,  indicates  an 
acceptance  by  these  seats  of  learning  of  the  duty  they  owe 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  which  must  erelong  influence 
other  universities,  and  through  them  the  statesmen  who  guide 
national  education  both  in  England  and  America.  Already  the 
question  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  ancient  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  while  at  Cambridge  the  founding  of  a lecture- 
ship, which  will  erelong,  we  hope,  become  a professorship,  has 
been  already  resolved  upon. 

While  the  primary  education  of  the  people  was  in  arrear  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  philosophy  of  education  should  stand 
still.  It  is  only  when  the  machinery  of  a nation’s  education  has 
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been  set  up  that  the  question  of  the  best  application  of  that 
machinery  presses.  Again,  it  is  in  the  primary  school  that  edu- 
cational aim  and  method  most  distinctly  force  themselves  on 
our  attention.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  initiation  of  the  human  mind 
to  knowledge,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  still  plastic  character 
of  childhood,  that  questions  of  aim  and  method  suggest  them- 
selves for  solution.  When  solved  in  this  sphere  they  are  solved 
also  for  the  higher  stages  of  secondary  and  university  instruction. 
The  upper  schools  of  a country  will  be  insensibly  molded  by 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  people’s  schools,  and  are  already 
being  so  molded. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  education  as  a subject  within  the  range  of  practical  poli- 
tics has  been  the  backward  state  of  the  science  of  psychology. 
That  we  may  bring  into  view  the  connection  subsisting  between 
psychology  and  solid  advances  in  education,  let  us  survey  briefly 
the  history  of  the  past.  The  crude  and  generalized  psychology 
of  ancient  Greece  was  boldly  applied  by  Xenophon,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  to  education.  They  regarded  this  subject  as  a vital 
part  of  political  philosophy,  and  they  applied  their  psychology, 
such  as  it  was,  with  brilliant  success.  But  their  views  on  edu- 
cation, admirable  as  they  are,  are  necessarily  restricted  by  their 
psychology,  and  by  their  conception  of  the  aim  and  destiny  of 
man  and  of  the  State.  Plato’s  Republic,  while  containing  his 
most  matured  views  on  philosophical  questions  and  on  the  idea 
of  a state,  is  also  a treatise  on  education.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
treatise  on  method,  but  rather  on  the  general  aims  of  education 
in  which  the  Doric  and  Ionic  ideas  are  woven  together  into  a 
unity  by  philosophy.  For  four  centuries  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  education  governed  the  civilized  world,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  eminent  Roman  teacher  Quintilian  recorded  his 
experience  and  practice  that  any  marked  step  in  advance  was 
taken.  Quintilian’s  book  is  in  marked  contrast  to  Plato’s.  It 
is  not  a philosophical  speculation,  but  rather  a treatise  on 
method  from  the  hand  of  a practical  schoolmaster.  As  the  first 
book  on  method,  it  marks  an  epoch.  When  education  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Church,  instruction  in  the  new 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  became  naturally  the 
main  end.  The  individual  had  now  an  infinite  value  in  himself 
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as  an  immortal  spirit,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  this  novel 
thought  would  probably  have  been  a great  movement  in  the 
interests  of  popular  education  had  the  state  of  society  admitted 
of  it.  The  methods  of  instruction  practised  in  the  monastery 
schools  for  a thousand  years  degenerated  grievously  because 
there  was  no  philosophy.  We  cannot  imagine  that  this  would 
have  happened  had  the  institutions  of  Quintilian  not  been,  dur- 
ing all  that  period,  lost.  It  was  only  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation that  an  interest  in  methods  of  instruction  began  again 
to  show  itself  among  the  Jesuits  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Re- 
formers on  the  other.  Even  the  indifferent  and  sceptical  mind 
of  Montaigne  saw  that  the  “ greatest  and  most  important  prob- 
lem of  human  science  was  the  rearing  and  education  of  chil- 
dren.” But  the  attention  which  the  Reformers  directed  to  edu- 
cational method  was  soon  relaxed,  notwithstanding  the  labors 
of  Melancthon,  Dean  Colet,  Roger  Ascham,  and  Sturm.  Roger 
Ascham’s  “ Scholemaster,  ” written  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
had  not  effected  much,  admirable  as  it  was  as  a school  guide  and 
as  a specimen  of  literary  execution.  It  was  not  a philosophical 
treatise,  but,  like  Quintilian’s  Institutions,  a book  on  method 
only.  It  was  the  application  of  vigorous  English  common-sense 
to  the  work  which  the  teacher  had  to  do  ; and  allowing  for 
some  defects  and  for  occasional  exaggeration  and  over-sanguine- 
ness  of  expectation,  it  still  remains  a book  which  is  full  of  in- 
struction for  the  modern  teacher  of  language.  Yet  the  English 
pedagogic  world  was  content  to  drop  it  out  of  mind,  and  to  go 
on  by  “ rule  of  thumb,”  suicidally  proclaiming  that  their  work 
was  neither  a science  nor  an  art,  and  that  they  themselves  con- 
sequently were  only  boy-drivers  and  dominies.  With  the 
Baconian  movement  came  a new  interest  in  psychology,  and 
education  began  to  ally  itself  with  philosophy. 

The  man  who  in  1604  gave  expression  to  the  commonly  felt 
need  of  educational  reform  was  Wolfgang  Ratich,  a native  of 
Holstein,  and  the  impulse  which  he  gave  we  still  feel.  The 
views  that  he  advocated,  while  suggested  by  a deep  consideration 
of  the  need  of  education  for  the  whole  people,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  finding  a universal  method,  were  the  fruit  of  a 
reaction  against  the  domination  of  words  over  things,  and  may 
easily  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  and  the  “Novum 
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Organon.”  As  knowledge  of  things  was  now,  in  the  opinion 
of  educational  reformers,  to  take  the  place  of  a knowledge  of 
words,  and  as  the  new  philosophy  taught  that  it  was  by  induc- 
tion only  that  we  could  interpret  nature,  the  watchwords  of 
Ratich  and  his  followers  were,  ‘‘Omnia  per  inductionem  et 
experimentum,”  and  again,  “ Vetustas  cessit  ; Ratio  vicit.” 
After  the  fashion  of  enthusiasts,  Ratich  prosecuted  his  objects 
by  worrying  all  in  authority,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  his 
scheme  remitted  by  the  German  Diet  to  certain  professors  in 
Giessen  and  Jena,  to  be  reported  on  by  them.  The  words  they 
used  in  submitting  their  report  are  worth  quoting,  as  containing 
the  first  authoritative  statement  known  to  us  of  the  close  con- 
nection that  subsists  between  psychology  and  education.  “ It 
is  not  enough,”  they  say,  ‘‘that  a man  should  carry  on  the 
work  of  instructor  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  opinion  of 
what  is  right,  or  in  dependence  on  his  native  discretion  and 
natural  ability  ; but  to  this  work  there  belongs  a special  art, 
viz.,  the  art  of  instruction,  which  no  less  than  other  arts  has  its 
fixed  grounds  and  assured  rules  ; and  these  arise  not  only  out  of 
the  understanding,  memory,  sense,  yea,  out  of  the  whole  nature 
of  man,  but  also  out  of  the  characteristics  of  languages,  arts,  and 
sciences.”  When  Ratich  began  his  educational  mission,  the 
internal  state  of  schools  seems  to  have  been  little  better  than 
when  Melancthon  and  Sturm  effected  such  great  improvements. 
There  had  been  a relapse.  Latin  (with  here  and  there  a little 
Greek  and  arithmetic)  was  the  sole  instrument  of  instruction  ; 
and  even  this  was  badly  taught.  Dreary  generalizations  of 
language  rules,  covering  the  whole  field  of  grammar,  including 
even  exceptions,  and  all  these  written  in  barbarous  Latinity, 
had  to  be  learned  by  heart  by  the  unhappy  pupils.  This, 
with  the  reading  of  Latin  authors,  with  little  regard  to  the. order 
of  reading,  and  with  no  attempt  even  at  the  historical  instruc- 
tion which  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  reading  of  these 
authors,  constituted  the  school  curriculum.  The  literary  human- 
istic culture  which  now  mainly  sustains  Latin  in  its  time-honored 
place  in  the  school  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of. 
The  wave  of  the  Renaissance  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself. 
We  do  not  propose  to  enter  fully  into  the  Ratichian  system,  but 
as  it  was  the  first  modern  attempt  at  once  to  philosophize  on  the 
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subject  of  education  and  to  furnish  a practical  method,  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  summarize  his  leading  positions.  These 
were  : I.  Every  thing  according  to  the  order  and  course  of  na- 
ture : for  all  teaching  and  learning  which  is  contrary  to  nature 
and  violent,  is  hurtful,  and  weakens  nature.  2.  Not  more  than 
one  thing  at  a time  ; for  nothing  is  more  obstructive  to  the 
progress  of  the  understanding  than  learning  many  things  to- 
gether and  at  the  same  time.  Therefore  treat  one  thing 
thoroughly  and  then  go  on  to  another.  Every  language  may 
be  learned  out  of  one  author.  3.  Repeat  one  thing  often  ; for 
what  is  often  repeated  is  imprinted  on  the  understanding 
deeply  and  thoroughly.  Many  things  crossing  one  another  con- 
fuse and  overload  the  understanding.  Here  Ratich  borrowed 
the  Jesuit  maxim,  Repetitio  mater  studiorum.  4.  Every  thing 
in  the  mother  tongue  first.  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  the 
young  learner  has  to  think  only  of  the  things  which  he  has  to 
learn.  5.  Every  thing  without  coercion  ; for  through  compulsion 
and  blows  we  disgust  youth  with  studies,  so  that  they  put  them- 
selves in  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  them.  It  is  also  against 

nature The  pupil  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  master, 

but  love  him  and  hold  him  in  honor  ; and  that  happens  if  the 
master  rightly  discharges  his  office.  6.  Nothing  shall  be  learned 
by  heart  ; for  much  learning  by  heart  detracts  from  the  intelli- 
gence and  acuteness.  If  a thing,  being  understood,  is  imprinted 
on  the  mind  by  frequent  repetition,  memory  follows  of  its  own 
accord.  7.  Uniformity  in  all  things,  as  well  in  what  concerns 
the  learning  of  an  art  as  in  the  books  used  and  the  rules  to 
be  acquired.  The  grammars  of  the  various  languages  should 
be  as  much  alike  as  the  differences  of  the  languages  admit  of. 
8.  First,  a thing  in  itself,  and  then  the  way  ol  a thing.  No  rules 
till  one  has  given  the  matter  of  the  author  and  of  the  language. 
Rules  without  the  materials  on  which  the  rules  are  based  confuse 
the  understanding.  9.  “ Omnia  per  inductionem  et  experimen- 
tum.’'  Without  subscribing  to  all  these  canons,  we  yet  recog- 
nize in  them  the  outline  of  a complete  scheme  of  method  ; and  we 
may  find  in  them,  moreover,  the  germ  of  all  succeeding  attempts 
to  methodize  the  art  of  instruction.  The  defects  of  the  Ratichian 
system  consist  in  its  too  purely  intellectual  character,  and  in  the 
shallowness  of  its  philosophic  basis.  But  he  did  not  wholly  neg- 
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lect  the  educational,  as  distinct  from  the  instructional,  part  of 
his  subject.  His  innovations  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  indeed, 
tho  somewhat  whimsical,  were  in  the  right  direction.  To 
attract  to  learning  rather  than  to  coerce,  was  his  aim  ; and  he 
was  so  anxious  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  relation  between  master  and  scholar,  that  one  of  his 
plans  was  to  leave  the  discipline  (in  the  sense  of  coercion)  in 
the  hands  of  a separate  authority,  whom  he  named  the  schol- 
arch.  The  misery  to  which  young  humanity  was  in  those  days 
subject,  and  which  seemed  to  be  accepted  as  a necessary  ac- 
companiment of  all  learning,  may  be  learned  from  many  author- 
ities, who  confirm  the  words  of  Balthasar  Schupp,  written  when 
Ratich  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  disappointed  career. 
“ I must  confess,”  says  Schupp,  “ that  owing  to  the  vexations, 
diffuseness,  and  intricacy,  and  the  scholastic  tyranny  which  pre- 
vails in  our  schools,  many  a fine  spirit  is  deterred  from  study. 
The  ancient  Latins  named  a school  Ludus ; many  school- 
masters have,  however,  made  it  a carjiificina,  or  place  of  torture. 
If  one  should  perchance  pass  by  a place  where  such  a scholastic 
tyrant  rules,  ubi  plus  nocet  quam  docet,  one  may  hear  a pitiful 
howling  and  lamentation,  as  if  Phalaris  himself  held  his  court 
there,  and  as  if  it  were  a den  of  the  Furies  rather  than  of  the 
liberal  arts.  If  I had  a dog  which  I loved  I would  not  hand 
him  over  to  these  beasts,  much  less  a son.” 

Passing  from  Ratich,  who  may  be  held  to  represent  in  the 
field  of  education  the  new  school  of  philosophy  inaugurated  by 
Bacon,  we  find  the  philosophy  and  method  of  education  next 
taken  up  by  his  immediate  successor  Comenius.  The  tractate 
of  John  Milton,  published  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
works  of  Comenius,  did  not  aim  at  expounding  a philosophy  or 
method  of  education,  but  rather  at  laying  down  the  subjects 
and  order  of  instruction  ; and  notwithstanding  many  exquisite 
passages,  it  contributed,  we  should  think,  very  little  to  the 
progress  of  thought  on  the  subject.  Amos  Comenius,  the  pious 
bishop  of  the  Moravians,  inherited  the  ideas  of  Ratich  (al- 
tho  the  precise  extent  of  his  indebtedness  is  uncertain),  but 
being  a man  of  more  systematic  mind  he  was  not  content  with 
them  as  they  stood.  He  had  pre-eminently  an  organizing  in- 
tellect, and  the  result  of  his  labors  was  the  production  of  a 
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work  which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to  work 
out  the  whole  methodology  of  education  on  the  basis  of  a defi- 
nite scheme  of  philosophy.  This  philosophy  was  of  an  eclectic 
character,  and  while  resting  on  Christian  theology,  borrowed 
not  a little  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  leading  idea  of  his 
system,  as  indeed  it  must  be  the  leading  idea  of  all  educational 
method,  is  that  we  ought  to  proceed  according  to  nature.  In 
his  principal  treatise,  published  in  1627,  he  begins  dogmatically 
ab  ovo  by  laying  down  certain  propositions  regarding  man,  from 
which  he  instantly  proceeds  to  make  deductions.  His  first 
proposition,  for  example,  is  that  man  is  the  last,  most  com- 
plete, and  the  most  excellent  of  living  creatures.  His  second 
proposition  is  that  the  final  end  of  man  lies  beyond  this  life  ; 
and  here  he  points  out  that  man’s  life  is  threefold — vegetable, 
animal,  and  intellectual  or  spiritual.  The  first  nowhere  mani- 
fests itself  outside  the  body,  the  second  stretches  forth  to  ob- 
jects through  the  operation  of  the  senses,  the  third  is  able  to 
exist  separately  as  well  as  in  the  body.  The  third  general 
proposition  is  that  life  is  only  a preparation  for  an  eternal  life  ; 
the  visible  world  is  a seed-plot,  a boarding-house  and  a train- 
ing-school for  man.  The  fourth  proposition  is  that  there  are 
three  steps  of  preparation  for  eternity  : to  know  one’s  self  and  all 
things,  to  have  power  over  all  things  and  one’s  self,  and  to  refer 
all  things  to  God,  the  source  of  all.  These  requirements  are 
summed  up  in  the  words  Eruditio , Virtus,  and  Religio.  The 
seeds  of  all  these  are  in  us  by  nature,  and  the  object  of  educa- 
tion is  to  develop  them.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? By  recog- 
nizing a law  and  order  in  man’s  growth,  as  in  the  realm  of  na- 
ture. Let  us,  then,  find  the  law  and  order  of  nature,  and  we 
shall  find  the  law,  order,  and  method  of  education.  Proceeding 
on  this  track,  Comenius  lays  down  a large  number  of  general 
principles  of  nature,  which  he  at  once  transfers  to  the  sphere 
of  education,  deducing  from  them  rules  of  method.  Moral  and 
religious  instruction,  questions  of  school-management  and  of 
school-organization,  are  all  considered  in  detail  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  attempt 
to  carry  out  a parallelism  of  process  in  the  operations  of  nature 
and  in  the  educating  of  a mind  fails  in  the  hands  of  Comenius, 
and  leads  to  a forcing  of  the  argument,  and  to  the  propounding 
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of  analogies  which  are  not  true  analogies.  This  straining  of 
parallelism,  while  it  vitiates  the  argument  as  a logical  whole,  is 
yet  fruitful  of  many  suggestions.  It  does  not  always  fail.  The 
practical  outcome  of  his  philosophic  treatment  is  indeed  almost 
always  good.  There  is  scarcely  a method  in  teaching  or  a de- 
vice in  class-management  in  the  present  day  accepted  as  final 
which  may  not  be  found  in  Comenius. 

Like  Ratich,  Comenius  warred  against  the  mere  word- 
teaching of  his  time.  “ Id  agendum  est,”  says  Seneca,  “ ut 
non  verbis  serviamus  sed  sensibus.”  The  scholastic  maxim, 
“ Nihil  est  in  intellectu  nisi  quod  prius  in  sensu,”  was  accepted 
by  him  as  absolute  in  the  school.  His  great  aim  was  to  teach 
about  things — all  things  in  heaven  and  earth — through  language, 
and  language  again  by  the  presentation  to  the  mind  of  all  things. 

In  moral  instruction  Comenius  gives  thirteen  canons,  and  he 
has  a most  instructive  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  religion.  In 
all  these  things  he  was  far  ahead  not  only  of  his  own,  but  even 
of  the  present,  time.  His  philosophical  system  yielded  him 
thoughts  on  the  organization  of  schools  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  them.  He  was  the  first  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  the  infant  school  under  the  name  of  the  “ mother- 
school  and  his  gradation  of  schools  was  so  well  devised,  that, 
with  very  slight  modifications,  it  now  constitutes  the  German 
State  system. 

The  merits  of  Comenius  are  mainly  due  to  the  fruitfulness 
of  his  philosophical  system,  inadequate  as  it  was ; and  if  we 
are  to  mark  his  defects,  it  is  to  his  philosophy  also  we  must 
look  as  the  source  and  explanation  of  these.  Like  many  men 
of  his  time,  he  was  under  the  commanding  influence  of  the  Ba- 
conian Induction,  which  had  directed  the  attention  of  men  away 
from  grammatical  niceties  and  scholastic  subtleties, to  the-ex- 
ternal  realities  of  nature.  He  was  consequently  a Realist  in 
education.  When  he  came  to  deal  with  method  he  had  not  the 
full  advantage  of  the  inductive  method  as  applied  to  psychology. 
Inductive  psychology,  indeed,  was  in  its  infancy.  He,  like  many 
others  then  and  now,  was  driven  by  a strong  feeling  of  reaction 
against  word-teaching  and  logical  subtleties,  to  a belief  in  the 
omnipotence  of  a knowledge  of  the  realities  of  nature  and  man 
to  reform  the  human  race.  Such  expectations  could  lead  only 
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to  disappointment.  Discipline  of  intelligence  simply  as  dis- 
cipline, and  discipline  of  will  in  the  moral  sphere,  were  alike 
subordinated  to  mere  information.  Even  in  the  moral  sphere, 
to  which  Comenius  ^ave  more  prominence  than  it  has  since 
received,  mere  instruction  was  to  accomplish  all  or  almost  all. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  this 
remarkable  man  the  germ  of  all  succeeding  educational  reform. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  Ratich  and  Comenius,  that  we 
may  show  the  close  connection  that  subsists  between  education 
and  the  philosophy  of  mind.  The  art  of  education  rests  on  the 
methodology,  and  the  methodology  of  education,  again,  rests 
on  psychology,  while  psychology  is  only  a part  of  our  larger 
philosophy  of  man.  A system  may  be  thus  elaborated  ; and  it 
is  from  systematized  and  thoroughgoing  elaborations  that  we 
learn  most,  even  when  we  find  it  necessary  to  set  aside  the  sys- 
tem itself  as  radically  defective.  The  whole  history  of  philoso- 
phy is  an  illustration  of  this.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  be  so  ; for  the  moment  a man  imposes  on  himself  the 
work  of  systematizing  his  reasoned  convictions  he  is  driven  of 
necessity  to  find  for  them  some  broad  and  solid  foundation  ; 
and,  working  inductively  and  deductively,  to  fit  his  thought 
into  a connected  and  logical  whole.  This  effort  serves  as  a test 
of  his  doctrine  applied  by  himself  before  it  is  exposed  to  the 
criticism  of  other  minds. 

We  have  had  many  excellent  essays  on  education  since  Co- 
menius’ time,  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  of  John 
Locke  ; many  schemes  of  educational  organization  ; many  so- 
cial treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  education,  such  as  those  of 
Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  ; many  elaborate  applications  of  the 
German  philosophical  systems  of  Kant,  Herbart,  Hegel,  and 
Beneke,to  the  subject  of  education  in  general ; many  treatises 
on  methods,  more  especially  those  called  into  existence  by  the 
normal  schools  of  America,  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain ; but  we  have  had  only  partial  attempts  to  lay  a psycholog- 
ical foundation  for  education,  and  to  deduce  from  this,  aided 
by  the  experiential  inductions  provided  by  the  actual  work  of 
a school,  a reasoned  and  coherent  system  of  methodology  and 
school  practice.  That  we  shall  have  such  attempts  in  the 
future  as  our  knowledge  of  mind,  and  of  the  physiology  or 
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material  basis  of  mind,  extends,  we  have -no  doubt.  The  con- 
viction will  gradually  force  itself  on  men’s  minds,  that  in  the 
training  of  a great  profession  it  is  only  by  a well-conceived 
scientific  preparation  that  we  can  give  method  and  law  to  edu- 
cational genius,  while  we  supply  the  lack  of  genius  in  that 
large  proportion  of  aspirants  who  seek  to  enter  the  profession, 
from  honorable  motives  certainly,  but  without  any  strong  edu- 
cational impulse. 

Locke’s  tendencies  are  all  realistic  and  utilitarian.  And  it 
is  a remarkable  fact  that  it  is  this  realistic  impulse,  if  we  may 
so  name  it,  which  has  given  us  our  best  and  ablest  works  on 
education  in  England  and  France.  Passing  over  numerous 
books  of  great  practical  value  but  of  unambitious  aim  and 
touching  only  parts  of  the  field,  we  do  not  reach  an  English 
writer  on  education  of  philosophical  rank  and  aim  till  we  come 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — himself  also  a realist,  who  affects  to 
deal  with  the  whole  range  of  the  science.  He  puts  before  us 
in  a rational  form,  frequently  commanding  our  hearty  assent, 
the  position  of  the  “ modern”  school  who  advocate  instruction 
in  realities  as  of  supreme  importance.  Even  the  opponent  of 
Mr.  Spencer  must  be  thankful  to  him  for  it — not  merely  be- 
cause of  the  lucid  logic  of  his  reasoning,  but  for  a philosophic 
statement  which,  merely  because  it  is  philosophic,  minimizes 
the  distance  between  the  utilitarian  school  and  its  opponents. 
This  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  because  if  the  education 
of  a country  is  to  be  properly  organized  it  is  desirable  that  a 
mutual  understanding  should  be  arrived  at  by  different  schools 
of  thought. 

If  we  wish  to  see  how  the  philosophy  of  education  may  in- 
fluence for  better  or  worse  the  whole  life  of  a nation,  we  have 
only  to  read  Mr.  Spencer’s  book.  He  tells  us  that  the  aim  of 
all  sound  education  is  to  train  to  “ the  right  ruling  of  conduct 
in  all  directions  and  in  all  circumstances,”  and  is  an  answer  to 
the  question,  “ How  to  live  ?”  He  then  proceeds  to  indicate  a 
system  of  instruction  which  shall  bring  youth  into  an  intelligent 
practical  relation  with  the  world  in  which  they  have  to  work. 
The  error  here  is  that  which  we  have  found  in  preceding  real- 
ists, notably  Comenius,  viz.,  that  it  is  by  instruction  or  infor- 
mation that  we  educate.  It  is  true  that  when  Mr.  Spencer 
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comes  to  deal  with  method  he  insists  on  instruction  being  de- 
termined in  its  successive  stages  by  the  laws  of  the  normal  evo- 
lution of  intelligence,  if  it  is  to  be  effectual  for  its  end  ; but 
still  it  is  instruction  and  the  order  of  instruction  which  is  the 
governing  idea  of  his  philosophy  of  education.  Not  that  the 
discipline  of  intellect  is  altogether  ignored  by  him.  On  the 
contrary,  his  chapter  on  Intellectual  Education  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  his  book.  But  even  here  it  is  not  discipline  in 
the  best  acceptation  of  that  word,  but  the  development  of  in- 
telligence as  based  on  a training  of  the  senses  and  proceeding 
therefrom  in  orderly  evolution,  that  he  urges  on  his  reader. 
We  believe  that  every  thoughtful  educationalist  will  accept 
Mr.  Spencer’s  reasonings  so  far  as  they  go.  Idealists  and  real- 
ists must  meet  here.  The  intelligence  proceeds  inductively  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  teacher,  if  he  be  truly  an  educator, 
must  initiate  into  all  knowledge  also  inductively.  The  universal 
canons  are:  “From  the  Concrete  to  the  Abstract,”  “From 
the  Particular  to  the  General.  ” But  this  having  been  done,  what 
then  ? The  intelligence,  by  moving  in  accordance  with  its  laws, 
is  certainly,  we  freely  admit,  trained  ; but  is  it,  in  the  true  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  disciplined ? This  throws  us  back  on  the 
further  question,  What  do  we  mean  by  the  discipline  of  intelli- 
gence ; and  when  we  have  disciplined  it  what  have  we  gained  ? 
Is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ? Such  questions  belong  to  the 
philosophy  of  education,  and  they  are  not  idle  questions.  On 
the  answer  depend  the  subjects  taught  in  our  schools,  the  aim  of 
instruction,  the  organization  of  instruction,  and  the  methods  of 
instruction.  The  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  we  may 
add  of  all  empiricists,  offers  us  no  adequate  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion— is  indeed,  if  consistent,  incapable  of  doing  so.  In  moral 
education  Mr.  Spencer’s  chapter  is  full  of  wisdom,  and  suggests 
even  more  than  it  directly  inculcates.  His  two  leading  prin- 
ciples— that  the  educator’s  object  is  to  rear  a self-governing  hu- 
man being  and  not  a being  to  be  governed  by  others,  and  that 
punishment  should  be  the  natural  consequences  of  acts — are,  so 
far  as  they  go,  sound.  But  as  constituting  the  whole  moral  aim 
of  education,  this,  to  our  thinking,  is  very  defective,  while  the 
penalty  suggested  is  adequate  to  the  guidance  of  boyhood  and 
youth  only  within  very  narrow  limits. 
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As  water  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  its  source,  so 
an  educational  theory  in  the  actual  education  of  a country  cannot 
rise  higher  than  the  philosophy  from  which  it  emanates.  We 
hold  that  man  is  a being  who  seeks  after  ideals  both  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  in  the  moral  world  ; that  the  ideals  of  holiness,  puri- 
ty, integrity,  self-sacrifice,  are  to  be  set  up  before  the  boy  and 
youth,  and  that  our  teaching  must  promote  the  growth  of  these 
ideals.  Wherein  consists  the  inner  penalty  of  a failure  in  purity 
or  integrity  if  these  virtues  are  to  be  degraded  to  the  position 
of  being  the  product  of  a mere  correlation  of  the  individual  and 
his  wants  with  external  conditions — a correlation  so  adjusted  as 
to  secure  the  most  and  the  best  ? It  is  impossible,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  an  educational  system  that  looks  no  higher  than  this  of 
utilitarianism  can  furnish  a motive  to  the  teacher  or  elevate  the 
human  race.  The  boy,  the  youth,  and  the  man  must  have  a 
type  of  excellence  after  which  they  strive — ideas  in  which  to 
live,  and,  above  all,  an  ideal  to  contemplate  higher  than  any 
that  mere  prudential  morality  can  furnish.  A perfect  type  of 
mere  prudential  morality  would, in  point  of  fact, be  necessarily 
an  insufferable  prig  and  pedant.  Our  moral  ideal  must  have 
in  it  the  elements  of  infinitude  that  it  may  call  forth  an  infinite 
striving,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  perfectly  beautiful  that 
it  may  draw  us  by  the  cords  of  love.  This  we  have  in  Christ, 
in  whom  we  see  the  ideal  man,  the  mere  contemplation  of  whom 
turns  us  to  his  image. 

We  have  said  that  the  educational  theory  of  Mr.  Spencer 
(and  we  cite  him  as  representative  of  an  influential  school)  is 
inadequate  in  the  aim  it  proposes  to  itself,  both  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  sphere,  and  consequently  also  in  its  methods. 
We  say  inadequate,  for,  so  far  as  they  extend,  the  aims  and 
method  are,  speaking  generally,  to  be  accepted.  Education 
ceases  to  be  a work  of  surpassing  importance  if  its  aim  be  not 
the  highest  possible  for  man  ; and  the  educator  who  abnegates 
ideals  and  the  spiritual  life  thereby  places  himself  on  a level 
lower  than  that  on  which  we  should  wish  to  find  him.  The 
depression  of  his  aim  depresses  likewise  the  methods  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  his  whole  function  and  position  in  the  social  system. 
The  animating  forces  of  his  own  individual  life  must  also  be  the 
aims  of  his  professional  activity  in  the  school.  His  ideal  for 
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others,  he  may  rest  assured,  cannot  rise  above  his  ideal  for 
himself. 

If  we  do  not  accord  to  man  something  more  than  a power  of 
reacting  against  external  impressions  and  co-ordinating  these  by 
virtue  of  association,  we  miss  the  true  meaning  of  his  existence. 
The  central  force  which  we  call  Ego , and  of  which  the  essential 
and  connate  characteristic  is  Will , seeks  to  connect  itself  with 
limitless  aims  and  eternal  ideas.  It  will  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less.  Contemplating  steadily  man  as  distinctively  and  par 
eminence  a living  will  among  the  forces  of  nature,  self-conscious 
by  virtue  of  that  will,  and  striving  instinctively  to  find  God  as 
the  end  as  well  as  fountain  of  his  being,  we  are  at  once  supplied 
with  a most  fruitful  principle.  We  are  furnished  with  aims  and 
methods  of  education  which,  while  embracing  the  whole  sphere 
of  knowledge  and  mere  prudential  activity  claimed  by  the  pro- 
pounder of  a less  adequate  conception  of  man’s  life  and  destiny, 
stretch  into  regions  which  are  of  necessity  and  by  his  own  show- 
ing an  unknown  and  unknowable  world  to  the  sensationalist. 
Let  us  consider  for  a moment  how  the  view  of  the  philosophy 
of  man  that  we  have  indicated  affects  the  education  we  seek  to 
give  to  the  young,  that  we  may  exemplify  still  further  the  close 
connection  that  subsists  between  a nation’s  philosophy  and  its 
educational  aims  and  methods.  If  man  be  pre-eminently  a will ; 
if  it  be  a capable  and  completely  fashioned  will  that  we  as  edu- 
cators desire  to  help  each  of  our  pupils  to  realize  for  himself  ; 
if  year  by  year  our  object  is  to  aid  this  pure  spiritual  force  to 
rise  above  the  environment  of  nature  and  be  truly  itself , our 
educational  task  is  at  once  defined  for  us.  Will,  as  spiritual 
force  and  supremacy  over  nature  (which  term  of  course  includes 
the  appetites  and  desires  of  our  human  nature),  must  in  the 
sphere  of  intelligence  be  disciplined  with  a view  to  its  easy  and 
ready  application  to  objects  of  knowledge  and  to  the  affairs  of 
life.  Discrimination,  discernment,  sustained  power  of  self-ap- 
plication— these  are  the  qualities  of  intelligence  which  we  must 
foster.  From  the  purely  practical  point  of  view,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  these  are  the  characteristics  by  which  one  man  excels 
another  in  the  business  of  life  ? Discipline  then  is,  according 
to  our  conception  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  our  chief  intellec- 
tual end  as  educators.  But  this  discipline  of  the  will  which, 
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as  the  specific  characteristic  of  man,  is  the  basis  of  intelli- 
gence, is  not  enough  if  we  regard  it  merely  as  pure  spiritual 
force  ; it  moves,  in  accordance  with  certain  laws,  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  and  to  the  discrimination  of  the  true 
and  right  among  the  complex  materials  of  our  daily  life. 
These  laws  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  ordinary  psycho- 
logical logic  of  induction  and  deduction.  We  must  then  in 
the  subjects  we  teach,  and,  above  all,  in  our  method  of  teach- 
ing, work  the  intelligence  in  the  line  of  these  laws.  This  may 
be  called  training,  as  distinct  from  disciplining,  tho  it  is  mani- 
festly difficult  to  introduce  a distinction  here.  Mere  force 
will  not  carry  mind  to  its  aim  ; it  proceeds  by  a way  which  way 
is  method.  The  material  which  we  give  for  this  will  and  method 
to  work  in,  is  a matter  of  great  importance  doubtless,  but  the 
consideration  of  this  must  always  be  governed  by  the  higher  ob- 
ject of  all  education,  which  is  training  and  discipline.  Starting 
from  this  point,  we  have  to  consider  the  material  in  which  each 
and  all  of  us  have  to  work — the  environment  of  our  lives  pro- 
vided for  us  in  the  divine  order,  and  to  which  we  must  loyally 
conform.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty 
in  determining  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  order  of  in- 
struction, if  we  allow  the  question  of  discipline  and  method  to 
dominate  the  question  of  the  materials  of  school-work. 

In  the  moral  sphere,  Will  again  stands  pre-eminent.  It  is 
this  that  we  have  to  cultivate.  In  the  religious  sphere  we  have, 
following  at  once  Aristotle  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  to  direct 
the  will  and  to  fix  it  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine.  It 
can  find  satisfaction  for  its  restless  activity  only  in  spiritual  ideas 
and  in  God.  Comparatively  little  value  is  to  be  attached  by 
the  educator  to  moral  instruction,  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  directed 
and  inspired  by  religion.  It  is  this  marriage  of  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual  that  produces  what  may  be  denoted  by  one  name 
— the  ethical  life.  The  discipline  of  the  will  in  mere  under- 
standing and  knowing  contributes  also  its  share  to  true  ethical 
discipline.  The  unity  of  educational  result  may  be  in  truth 
summed  up  in  the  single  word,  ethical.  Our  aim  in  the  school, 
therefore,  is  an  ethical  aim,  and  all  we  do  is  of  true  value  only 
in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  this — the  final  cause  of  all  our 
teaching.  By  keeping  this  purpose  steadily  in  view,  we  alone 
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truly  educate  a human  being.  Unity  of  purpose  and  method, 
both  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  sphere,  is  thereby  secured. 
It  is  some  such  unity  of  purpose  and  method  which  the  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  education  must  give  if  it  is  to  supply  the 
place  of  native  inspiration  to  the  teacher. 

We  are  aware  that  the  elements  of  mental  science  are 
already  taught  in  some  normal  schools  in  England  and  America. 
We  should  desire  to  see  this  subject  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  every  normal  school.  But  even  then  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation in  any  adequate  sense  would  not  be  taught.  It  is  only 
by  connecting  this  subject  closely  with  the  philosophical  faculty 
in  all  our  universities,  where  students  are  being  carried  through 
a higher  course  of  instruction  than  is  practicable  at  normal 
schools,  that  it  can  receive  thorough  scientific  and  historical 
treatment.  It  is  true  that  only  a small  proportion  of  the  teach- 
ers of  a country,  and  those  chiefly  high-school  teachers,  would 
even  in  that  event  come  under  the  influence  of  philosophy  ; for 
only  a small  proportion  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
university  career  and  can  find  the  necessary  time  to  prosecute 
it.  But  it  is  with  this  subject  as  with  all  others.  The  fact  that 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  universities  would  gain  for  it  respect  and 
attention  outside  the  university  walls.  The  few  who,  after  a 
course  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  might  go  forth  as  educa- 
tors would  carry  with  them  an  influence  that  would  extend  to 
every  corner  of  the  profession.  The  entire  body  of  teachers 
would  affiliate  themselves  in  spirit  to  the  universities,  and  seek 
guidance  thence.  United  by  the  bond  not  merely  of  a common 
occupation  but  of  a common  professional  standard  of  aim  and 
work,  the  university  and  the  humblest  infant-school  would  join 
hands.  The  teaching  body  thus  bound  together  would  become 
a national  institution,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  church  was,  and 
in  Great  Britain  still  is,  an  institution  ; an  institution,  more- 
over, of  great  power  and  importance,  because  broader  in  its 
conception  and  aims  than  the  church,  and  commanding,  in 
these  days  at  least,  more  universal  sympathy.  The  schoolmas- 
ter would  then  take  rank  with  the  professions,  which  at  present 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  do,  either  in  England  or  America. 
In  this  new  republican  hierarchy  (if  we  may  conjoin  almost  con- 
tradictory terms)  the  civil  power  would  find  its  best  friend  and 
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its  surest  guarantee  of  law,  order,  and  stability.  It  is  mainly, 
indeed,  in  the  hope  of  aiding  in  the  organization  of  a new  insti- 
tution which  shall  contribute  to  order  and  civilization  in  the 
midst  of  the  disorganizing  forces  by  which  society  is  surrounded 
that  we  advocate  a scientific  basis  of  training  for  the  teacher. 
And  as  to  the  teacher  himself,  he  can  hope  to  hold  the  social 
position  which  he  desires,  only  when  he  is  a recognized  social 
influence  and  is  a member  of  a compact  organization  which 
stands  prominently  before  the  public  as  an  independent  profes- 
sion. In  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education  alone  can  the 
members  of  the  craft  find  a common  ground  of  genuine  intellec- 
tual professional  life  and  a true  and  worthy  union  of  interests 
and  aims  which  will  take  the  place  of  those  personal  interests 
which  to  a large  extent  constitute  the  basis  of  their  present 
combinations. 

S.  S.  Laurie. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF  CONSCIENCE. 


HE  burning  philosophic  question  of  the  day  relates  to  the 


-L  development  of  conscience.  It  divides  itself  into  two : 
Is  the  conscience  developed  ? If  it  be,  does  this  interfere  with 
its  authority? 

I.  Is  the  conscience  developed  ? If  so,  out  of  what?  Out  of 
the  original  elements,  whatever  they  be,  of  which  matter  is  com- 
posed? Out  of  atoms  or  molecules,  or  out  of  centres  of  me- 
chanical power,  or  out  of  monads  (of  Leibnitz)?  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  any  of  these  can  produce  moral  percep- 
tion. It  may  surely  be  assumed  that  a cause  cannot  com- 
municate what  it  has  not.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  agglom- 
eration of  matter,  say  clay  or  ice  or  gold,  or  liquid  or  vapor  can 
bring  forth  a thought  or  a sentiment  or  a volition.  I believe  it 
will  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  moral  discernment  in  the  origi- 
nal atom  or  molecule  or  force  centre,  and  I do  not  see  how  any 
of  these  can  give  what  it  has  not  itself  got.  They  assure  us 
that  it  comes  in,  they  cannot  tell  how,  by  a combination  of  the 
original  bodies  or  forces  and  goes  down  by  heredity.  It  may  be 
allowed  that  heredity  might  hand  it  down  if  it  once  had  it ; but 
if  it  has  not  got  it,  it  cannot  transmit  it.  Observation  makes 
known  no  instance  of  an  action  of' material  particles  being  able 
to  give  birth  to  the  judgment  and  the  sentiment  which  discern 
between  good  and  evil,  and  which  tell  us  that  it  is  wrong  to  tell 
a lie  and  to  act  the  hypocrite. 

It  may  be  allowed,  however,  that  if  once  we  have  or  had  a 
moral  germ,  it  might  be  propagated.  Nobody  imagines  that 
material  particles  could  spring  up  of  themselves,  but  being  cre- 
ated they  work  in  certain  ways  by  the  powers  they  possess. 
Darwin  allows,  or  rather  demands,  four  or  five  germs  created  by 
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God  before  he  can  account  for  the  development  of  animals.  We 
continually  observe  the  infant  weak  bodily  and  intellectually 
growing  up  into  the  strong  man.  So  if  we  once  had  conscience 
as  a germ,  we  might  conceive  it  growing  and  expanding. 

II.  Supposing  that  there  is  evolution  in  conscience,  the  mo- 
mentous question  presses  itself  on  us,  Is  its  authority,  and  in 
particular  its  supremacy,  thereby  dethroned  ? Ethical  writers  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  have  been  in  the  way  of  appealing  to 
its  decisions  as  infallible.  It  is  now  urged  that  it  is  the  product 
of  circumstances,  that  its  decisions  are  different  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  it  varies  from  age  to  age. 

As  to  whether  development  interferes  with  the  authority  of 
conscience,  this  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  development.  If 
the  evolution  is  fortuitous  or  fatal,  we  might  not  be  entitled  to 
argue  that  the  product  carries  with  it  any  weight.  Thus  circum- 
stances often  generate  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  those  of 
individuals  and  classes,  say  of  soldiers  or  tradesmen  or  lawyers 
or  ministers  of  religion,  which  so  far  from  being  justifiable  are 
to  be  condemned.  So  it  might  be  with  a conscience  evolved 
out  of  blind  matter  and  positions.  Hereditary  convictions,  so 
far  from  being  always  good,  are  often  immoral  and  degrading  : 
as  for  example  heathen  superstitions,  family,  tribal,  and  national 
antipathies.  There  are  cases  in  which  conscience  seems  to  sanc- 
tion weak  and  injurious  customs,  such  as  the  abstaining  from 
food  which  is  nutritious,  and  requires  harsh  sacrifices  in  the 
lacerating  of  the  body  and  waging  destructive  wars  against  na- 
tions and  creeds. 

But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  there  is  development  and 
yet  authority.  We  assume  here  that  there  is  a conscience;  no  man 
admits  this  more  fully  than  Herbert  Spencer.  We  assume  far- 
ther, that  conscience  in  man  claims  authority.  This  conscience 
declares  that  we  ought  to  love  others.  This  sense  of  ought  and 
obligation  may  have  been  handed  down  from  father  and  mother 
to  son  and  daughter,  and  from  one  generation  to  another. 
But  surely  this  circumstance  cannot  render  its  claims  invalid. 

It  is  now  seen  by  a great  many  people  capable  of  thinking, 
and  is  fully  acknowledged  by  Prof.  Huxley,  that  development 
does  not  interfere  with  teleology  or  the  argument  from  de- 
sign in  favor  of  the  divine  existence.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown 
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in  his  “ Data  of  Ethics”  (see  a review  of  that  work  in  this 
Review  for  November,  1879)  that  development  in  the  geo- 
logical ages  makes  for  ever-increasing  happiness  by  widening  the 
field  of  enjoyment  as  living  creatures  rise  in  the  scale,  and  this  law 
and  tendency  certainly  look  as  if  the  process  was  ordained  by  a 
being  of  benevolence.  It  can  easily  be  shown,  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  plants  and  animals  from  one  another  contains  evidences 
of  ends  and  purpose  in  the  promotion  of  the  comforts  of  ani- 
mated beings.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a work  written 
after  the  manner  of  Paley,  showing  that  there  are  proofs  of  de- 
sign in  the  very  way  in  which  by  a long  process  the  organs  of 
the  body  have  been  formed  and  made  to  fit  into  each  other. 
All  this  proves  that  evolution  is  a law  of  God  quite  as  much  as 
gravitation  or  chemical  affinity  or  vital  assimilation.  Suppose 
that,  as  the  result  of  development,  we  have  a conscience  which 
points  to  a moral  law  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a categorical  impera- 
tive, requiring  this  and  forbidding  that  and  pointing  to  a design- 
ing God,  guaranteeing  the  whole:  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
this  law  as  carrying  with  it  the  sanction  of  God,  and  authoritative. 
It  is  admitted  that  on  the  supposition  that  individual  men  were 
created  by  God  with  this  law  in  their  hearts,  this  law  has  claims 
on  their  obedience.  But  these  claims  are  not  cancelled  by  its 
being  shown  that  the  conscience  in  the  living  man  is  the  result 
of  a process  all  under  the  control  of  God,  and  evidently  tending 
to  the  production  not  only  of  happiness  but  of  moral  good. 

Put  the  farther  supposition  that  in  the  development  there 
has  been  a germ  of  some  kind  there  at  the  beginning  or  super- 
induced at  a certain  stage,  we  have  a hypothesis  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  in  no  way  derogating  from  the  authority  of  God 
or  the  moral  power.  That  germinal  power  according  to  the 
supposition  has  been  there  all  along,  and  comes  forth  into  action 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  is  liable  to  be  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened or  modified  by  the  surroundings.  Regarding  God  as  hav- 
ing produced  the  original  germ  and  guiding  and  guarding  the 
evolution  of  it,  we  may  surely  regard  the  conscience  as  possessing 
not  only  original  but  hereditary  authority,  as  the  vicegerent  of 
God,  and  speaking  to  us  in  the  name  of  him  who  has  been  our 
Maker  and  is  our  Governor  and  is  to  be  our  Judge. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  conscience  is  quite  anal- 
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ogous  to  that  of  the  validity  of  the  intelligence.  It  is  certain,  I 
think,  that  there  has  been  an  evolution  and  growth  of  man’s 
intellectual  powers.  But  this  does  not  lead  us  to  set  aside  or 
distrust  our  power  of  discovering  truth.  The  intelligence  is  a 
cognitive  power,  and  it  perceives  things  and  the  relations  of 
things  without  and  within  us.  It  grows  with  our  growth,  and 
is  ever  revealing  more  truth.  The  man  knows  more  than  the 
child,  the  civilized  man  more  than  the  savage,  the  philosopher 
than  the  peasant ; and  this  circumstance  does  not  lead  any  man 
to  distrust  his  understanding — does  not  lead  him,  for  example, 
to  doubt  mathematical  truth  or  the  ordinary  observations  of 
experience.  Just  as  little  should  the  growth  of  the  moral  power 
lead  us  to  doubt  of  its  authority.  The  two  are  on  precisely  the 
same  footing.  If  the  one  is  to  be  trusted  in  discerning  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false,  so  is  the  other  to  be  trusted  in  discern- 
ing between  good  and  evil.  If  the  power  of  knowing  the  good 
is  to  be  denied  or  set  aside,  we  must,  on  the  same  ground,  give 
up  the  power  of  discovering  truth  and  sink  into  scepticism,  or  at 
least  agnosticism. 

The  conscience  grows  as  all  living  things  do.  But  it  grows 
from  a germ.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  all,  like  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  properties  of  matter,  of  the  nature  of  tendencies. 
Sense-perception  is  such  a tendency.  It  does  not  act  till  it  is 
called  forth,  and  it  is  called  forth  by  material  objects  presented 
to  it.  It  is  much  the  same  with  all  other  mental  capacities. 
The  judgment  acts  when  objects  admitting  of  comparison  are 
brought  under  its  notice.  The  fancy  is  a seed,  but  does  not 
flower  or  bear  fruit  till  it  has  experience  and  knowledge  as  its 
material  and  its  nutriment.  There  are  intellectual  germs  in 
infants  and  in  savages,  but  they  need  to  be  ripened  by  light  and 
heat  falling  on  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the  moral  power ' it 
is  in  all  men  native  and  necessary,  but  it  is  a norm  requiring  to 
be  evolved. 

It  grows  as  the  tree  grows.  As  the  oak  needs  soil  in  which 
to  root  itself  and  air  of  which  to  breathe,  so  the  conscience  is  in 
our  psychical  nature,  and  is  in  contact  with  stimuli  to  make  it 
germinate  and  expand.  All  along  it  is  so  far  swayed  by  its  sur- 
roundings. Its  health  depends  so  far  on  climate.  When  reared 
in  a bare  soil  it  will  be  dwarfish.  When  exposed  to  c-old  and 
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blighting  it  will  be  stunted  and  gnarled.  In  a good  soil  and  a 
healthy  atmosphere  it  will  be  upright  and  wrell  formed.  In  par- 
ticular, it  grows  and  spreads  out  with  the  intelligence  which 
enables  it  clearly  to  apprehend  the  realities  of  things,  to  discover 
causes  and  calculate  consequences.  All  this  is  in  accordance 
with  what  we  observe  of  human  nature,  and  may  be  fully  ad- 
mitted, while  we  hold  that  the  moral  capacity  and  perception 
could  not  have  been  produced  without  a native  moral  norm  any 
more  than  a plant  could  have  grown  without  a germ. 

From  this  account  we  see  how  the  conscience  is  liable  to  be 
deceived  and  led  astray.  In  particular,  it  may  be  influenced  by 
the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  heart  or  will.  It  is,  as  Butler  often 
calls  it,  “ a faculty  of  reflection,”  and  does  not  perceive  objects 
directly  as  the  senses  and  the  consciousness  do.  It  is  depen- 
dent on  the  representation  given  it  of  the  state  of  the  case.  If 
that  be  perverted,  the  judgment  of  conscience,  right  enough  in 
regard  to  the  picture  given  it,  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  fact.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  white  thing  we  see  in  the  wood  is  a 
ghost  we  might  very  properly  be  alarmed,  but  we  have  no  fear 
when  we  know  it  to  be  a sheet  of  linen.  If  that  idol  is  a god, 
as  the  man’s  ancestors  told  him,  he  does  right  to  worship  it  and 
submit  to  the  sacrifices  it  requires ; but  if,  as  the  Christian 
knows,  it  is  no  god,  he  feels  under  no  obligation  to  yield  it 
reverence  or  obedience.  If  this  farm  is  mine,  as  the  Irish 
peasant  believes,  he  is  justified  in  resisting  all  attempts  to  drive 
him  from  it.  He  will  see  this  to  be  wrong  when  convinced  that 
the  property  belongs  to  his  landlord.  Parents  made  their  chil- 
dren to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  because  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  act  would  pacify  their  god.  A friend  of  mine 
who  was  under  the  delusion  that  God  required  him  to  sacrifice 
the  object  that  was  dearest  to  him,  and  endeavored  to  put  his 
wife,  as  the  dearest  object,  to  death,  had  a correct  enough  moral 
sense,  but  was  under  the  sway  of  a deranged  understanding. 
Saul  thought  he  did  right  to  crush  the  rising  Christian  sect, 
because  he  regarded  them  as  apostates ; but  he  changed  his  con- 
duct when  he  saw  that  they  were  following  the  true  faith.  The 
Hindoo  mother  casts  her  female  child  into  the  Ganges  and  the 
African  exposes  his  mother  to  death  by  the  fountain,  because 
they  have  the  idea  pressed  upon  them  that  it  is  better  they 
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should  thus  die  than  be  exposed  to  a life  of  hunger  and  priva- 
tion. The  Jesuit  regards  himself  as  justified  in  deceiving  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  because  of  the  good  thereby  accom- 
plished, and  does  evil  that  good  may  come. 

But  with  all  its  defects  in  our  weak  and  corrupt  nature,  the 
conscience  is  indestructible  quite  as  much  as  the  understanding 
is.  In  children  and  in  savages  it  has  to  occupy  itself  with  in- 
significant matters;  but  it  is  seen  working,  and  it  is  capable  of 
being  developed  by  an  increase  of  intelligence.  Criminals  have 
resisted  and  so  blunted  it ; but  at  times  it  will  deal  its  blows  upon 
them  with  tremendous  force.  Deceived  and  silent  as  to  certain 
deeds  of  wickedness,  it  will  show  itself  alive  and  awake  as  to  others. 
We  have  heard  of  robbers  committing  murder  with  little  or  no 
remorse,  but  greatly  distressed  by  the  neglect  of  certain  super- 
stitious rites  which  they  regard  as  binding  on  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  persons  upright  in  their  transactions  with 
one  another,  but  who  do  not  seem  humbled  or  distressed  by  the 
neglect  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  God. 

It  seems  to  me  that  conscience  is  of  the  very  nature,  person- 
ality, and  identity  of  the  soul.  Deprive  any  one  of  his  power 
of  discerning  between  good  and  evil,  between  cruelty  and  benev- 
olence, between  candor  and  deceit,  between  holiness  and  pollu- 
tion, and  you  have  stripped  him  of  his  humanity  quite  as  much 
as  if  you  had  shorn  him  of  his  power  of  distinguishing  between 
truth  and  error,  between  fact  and  fable. 

The  question  arises,  What  is  the  moral  norm  which,  seated 
down  in  our  nature,  never  changes,  like  the  deep  well  which  has 
the  same  temperature  in  summer  and  in  winter?  It  may  be 
difficult  to  express  this  precisely,  owing  to  the  mixing  up  of 
other  things  with  our  moral  judgments  and  sentiments.  But 
we  can  clearly  see  that  there  are  certain  acts  which  call  the 
moral  perception  into  exercise.  Thus  we  approve  of  disinter- 
ested love,  and  regard  the  affection  of  a mother  for  her  boy  as 
a virtue.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  mother  shows  her 
love  of  her  son  in  ways  we  disapprove  of,  as  when  she  indulges 
him  in  what  is  injurious  or  displays  an  unjust  preference  of  him 
over  other  boys.  This  shows  that  in  moral  good  there  is  not 
only  love,  but  law  regulating  love.  Love  ruled  by  law,  this 
seems  to  be  the  quality  in  intelligent  beings  commended  by  the 
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conscience.  And  the  opposite  of  this,  selfishness  or  hatred  or 
lawless  love,  seems  to  be  sin,  which  is  a transgression  of  the 
law. 

It  is  the  office  of  an  inductive  moral  philosophy  to  inquire 
into  the  operations  of  conscience  and  thus  construct  ethics, 
which  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature,  just  as 
logic  is  the  science  of  the  discursive  operations  of  the  mind. 
As  it  thus  inquires  it  discovers  a law  requiring  love.  This  law 
is  imperative  and  categorical,  and  is  called  by  Kant  the  Cate- 
gorical Imperative.  When  enunciated  it  takes  the  form,  “As 
ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.”  It  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  equal  love  to  our 
fellow-men.  From  these  two  principles,  law  and  love,  ethics 
has  to  draw  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to  the  community. 

James  McCosh. 
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